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-| A,B,L,X 


Bed Plate ~ heavy engine. 

Bed Plate - light engine 

Cams. 

Cams - heavy engine 

Camshafts - heat treated. 

Connecting Rod Shoes, Guides. 

Cooling Water Circulating Pump Body 
‘OOling Water Circulating Pump Impeller 
Crankcase 

Crankshaft. 

Cylinder Blocks, Bodies, Frames - heavy engine 
Cylinder Liners, for use with above . 
Cylinder Blocks, Bodies, Frames - light engine 
Cylinder Liners, for use with above 

Cylinder Blocks, Bodies, Frames - high strength 


ylinder Heads - heavy engine - high strength 


|L,N 


-|A,B,X 


M 


NICKEL 


Cylinder Heads - medium engine 

Cylinder Heads - light engine. 

Cylinder Heads - light engine -high strength 
Cylinder Liners - light and medium engines 


(sand cast, heat treatment 
optional). ° o <6 eke 





POSTS TO BETTER DIESEL PERFORMANCE 





Pistons - heavy engine . 


Pistons - sede and medium eigen - high 
trength . . . o tette 


istons - light engine . 


Piston Crowns - inserts in aluminum plocene 
~ light engine. 


Piston Rings heavy engine - single cast. 





Cylinder Liners - centrifugally cast, heat 


Cylinder 


Flywheel 


Frame castings ~ heavy 


Fuel O11 


Housings 


treated 


Liners - For use 


and f 


Pump Body 


engine 


- heavy engine 


castings . 


Lubricating Pump Body. 


Manifolds. 


Manifolds - water cooled . 


O01] Cooler Body. . 


gee also Frame 


Piston Rings 
Piston Rings heat treated. 
-| A,B,X Piston Rings 
-| A,B,P,x Piston Rings 
-| A,R Timing Gears . 


Turbo-Blower Casing. 
-| A,B,P,x 


J A,R 


-|B,P,F,G | Valve Guides . 


Valves - Cooled cast on head . 


heavy engine - pot cast . 


medium engine - pot cast. 


light engine - pot cast. 


-| B,T Valve Seats - for use with aluminum heads. 


E.T Valve Seats - heavy engine 


? 


RECOMMENDED COMPOSITIONS _AND TYPICAL MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF NICKEL CAST IRONS FOR DIESEL ENGINE PARTS 


1.00/1.4 

). 90/1. 30 

1. 70/2. 1 

+ GO/e. D 
-W/1. 

wae arr '@ 

0.70/0. 20 

1.70/2.2 
3. 05/3. 30 1.00/1. 
-90/3. 10 1.00/1.5 
70/ 3.00 a. ee 

. OO/ 3. 25 -30/1.'75 
3. 10/3. 40 2. 10/2. 
ap (OV Ac Bare @) 2.00/ 2. 
2. 60/3.10 -90/2.§ 
2. 3/3.00 - 00/2. 

3.00/3. 50 -00/2. 20 


=waweoose 


oF ST Se Ba @ 6 


»- 4 


FOOT-NOTES: 


(5) Optional. (6) The chilled surface hardness will be approximately 550 Brinell. 


CHEMICAL COMPOSITION 
MANGANESE 

0. 50/0. 80 

Ais 07 40Pa° 8) 


- 50/0. 80 
0. 50/0. & 
0. 50/0. 80 

-50/0.80 

abe 07 40Pa. ©) 

- 2/0.90 


NICKEL 


2. 75/3. & 
- 75/2. 28 
75/1. 
1.00/1I. 75 
1.00/1.5 


1.75/2. 25 
1. 35/1.50 


O. 20/0. 


1.25/1.75 


25/1.75 


pic hie oy tome ) 


(4) 


TYPICAL RANGE OF MECHANICAL PROPERTIE 


MOLYBDENUM 
35 ,000/ 40 ,000 
50 ,000/ 60, 000 
36, 000/40 , COO 
38 , 000/44 , OOO 


36, 000/42, 000 
40 ,000/50 ,000 
50 ,000/ 60, 000 
40,000/50, 000 
50, 000/55, 000 
45, 000/55, 000 
60,000/'70, 000 
22 ,000/ 30,000 
20 , 000/30, 000 


(3) Made by Campbell, Wyant and Cannon Foundry Co. (4) Also includes 5.00/7.00¢ copper. 


(7) Heat treatment optional. 


TENSILE STRENGTH, p.s.i 


BRINELL HARDNESS 


200/240 '7) 
220/260 
200/260 
200/260 
210/250 
200/240 
220/280 
260/ S20 
280/350 
170/220 
220/260 
210/260 
220/260 
200/260 
260/300 
220/ 280 
260/300 
140/180 
140/180 





ITH economical Diesel power being applied to many new uses, this 


summary of Diesel engine materials in actual service can be helpful 


as a guide and comparison for your specifications. These Nickel cast irons 


have a background of successful performance under many conditions. 


Because Diesel engines vary widely in 


Nickel 


cast iron composition Is suggested 


size and type, more than one 


and your choice will depend 


upon the size and service requirements of your engine. 


Since earliest days of Diesel development, it has been Nickel’s privi- 


lege to aid in the development of stronger, longer-wearing materials which 


withstand higher pressures and higher temperatures. Consultation regard- 


ing the uses of Nickel is invited. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., G7 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. Nl. Y. 
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As the Editor 


Views the News 


@ IT COST fourteen leading steel producers repre- 
senting 83.7 per cent of the country’s ingot capacity 
(p. 13) $7,282,424 to run their business during the 
third quarter in accordance with the administra- 
tion’s wishes—that lower prices are desirable but 
that high wage rates should not be reduced. This 
compared with a loss of $8,140,206 by these same 
companies during the second quarter. The third 
quarter showing actually was much better than 
had generally been anticipated. Chief reason was 
a 40.6 per cent operation during third quarter as 
compared with 30.7 in the second. Also, the steel 
industry continues to make progress in eliminating 
inefficient and wasteful practices. A leading com- 
pany reports its “break-even” operating rate now 
is 45 to 50 per cent. 


Total net profits of 33 prominent metalworking 
companies in the first nine months of this year 
(p. 14) were $9,506,008 or 14.9 per cent of net 
profits for the same companies in 
the corresponding months of 1937. 
. . . Business continues to im- 
prove. Steel production last week 
(p. 17) rose three points, to 54% 
per cent of ingot capacity. STEEL’S index of indus- 
trial activity (p. 33) is at 88.8 per cent, new high 
for the year. Bellwether in activity, the automobile 
industry again last week (p. 25) stepped up pro- 
duction; this industry definitely promises uninter- 
rupted production at a high rate over the next two 
months. Leading utility companies, as a part of 
the national defense program, are to place large 
orders without delay (p. 21) for electric generat- 
ing equipment. 


Business in 
Steady Rise 


A study of foreign trade since reciprocal tariffs 
have been operative (p. 21) reveals imports have 
increased by 93 per cent while our exports have in- 
creased less than 60 per cent... 
The steel industry is spending 
$160,000,000 on plant improve- 
Tariffs Help ments this year as compared (p. 

15) with $320,000,000 in 1937... 
Department of mines reports much progress in de- 
velopment of new methods (p. 30) of recovering 


Reciprocal 
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manganese, chromium, nickel, antimony, magnesium 
and boron from lean domestic ores . . . River ship- 
ments of steel from the Pittsburgh district (p. 31) 
are increasing sharply Railroads and public 
would best be served, says one authority, by per- 
mitting them (p. 31) to own and operate boat lines 
and motor truck lines. 


Complete assortments of all types and sizes of 
controlled grain size steel now are carried in ware- 
house stocks, thus solving the inventory problem of 

small consumers who (p. 36) must 


Aids Small ina position to guarantee physi 
cal characteristics after heat treat- 
Consumers ment. . . . Curves representing 377 


heats indicate that some operators 
of electric arc melting furnaces can derive advantages 
from changes in practice. These show (p. 40) that 
a limited rate of heat input results in economies. . . 
A rather unusual materials handling system is the 
heart of manufacturing operations at a dishwasher 
plant. It consists (p. 42) of a double line of roller 
conveyors with turntables and crossovers. ... A 
robot bartender, consisting mostly of zinc alloy die 
castings (p. 54), mixes drinks mechanically. 


Higher efficiency gasolines depend on the equip- 
ment that can be made available. Four drums just 
completed for this use (p. 55) are 12% feet in diam- 
eter and 52% feet long. They will 
operate at 435 pounds per square 
inch and 870 degrees Fahr. To re- 
sist creep they were made of car- 
bon-molybdenum steel. . . . A new 
copper-chromium-silver alloy (p. 47) has high elec- 
trical conductivity, withstands high temperatures and 
has high strength. . . . A manufacturer of fine brass, 
bronze, nickel, silver, monel and other nonferrous 
metal wires has developed (p. 50) a new gas-fired, 
continuous, strand furnace, 18 feet long, which per- 
mits controlled, uniform grain structure. ... Avail- 
able for open-hearth furnace use (p. 52) is a new 
method for quick determination of carbon in samples 
taken from the molten metal. 


a i a 


Finer Steel, 
Better Gas 











Timken Quality Tubing --- 
Immediate Ryerson Shipment 


Timken Tubing is not an ordinary steel mill product, but a specialty 
manufactured to meet exacting requirements. As large users of tubing 
for the cones and cups of bearings, Timken definitely realizes the value of 
uniform chemical and physical characteristics, and carefully controls these 
factors to develop a dense close structure that assures good machinability. 


Timken Quality is safeguarded through every step of manufacture. 
Complete, modern mill equipment is skillfully manned by operators of long 
experience, and an unusually strong staff of metallurgists is equipped with 
the most complete laboratory facilities. Each heat of steel is subjected 
to frequent tests from furnace to finished product, thus insuring uniform 
high quality whether you order a single tube or a carload. 


Ten strategically located Ryerson plants offer you Immediate Ship- 
ment of Timken Tubing. Rigid inspection systems, special storing meth- 
ods, experienced crews, and unsurpassed transportation facilities assure 
prompt, intelligent service. Draw on the Ryerson plant nearest you. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati. 
Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 


RYERSON STEEL-SERUVIL 












RYERSON CERTIFIED STEELS 
ALSO INCLUDE: 


Alloy Steels—Tool Steels 
Stainless Steel 
Heat Treated Alloy Steel Bars 


Cold Finished Bars, Shafting and 
Screw Stock 


Beams and Heavy Structurals 
Channels, Angles, Tees and Zees 
Hot Rolled Bars—Hoops 
Plates—Sheets 

Strip Steel, Flat Wire, etc. 

Boiler Tubes and Fittings 
Welding Rod—Mechanical Tubing 
Rivets, Bolts, Nuts, Washers, etc. 
Reinforcing Bars 

Babbitt Metal and Solder 
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Steel Reduces Quarterly Loss; Nine 


Months’ Deficit $23,000,000 


@ FOURTEEN leading steel pro- 
ducers, representing 83.7 per cent 
of the country’s total ingot ca- 
pacity, report an aggregate net 
loss of $7,282,424 for the third 
quarter, compared with $8,140,206 
net loss for the identical compa- 
nies in the second quarter. 


Steel ingot output in the third 
quarter was 33.9 per cent higher 
than in the second period, and the 
failure of earnings to keep pace with 
this higher rate of operations is at- 
tributed to the lower prices. 

Nine months’ net loss for the 14 
producers totaled $19,263,099, con- 
trasting with $186,718,410 net profit 
in the corresponding period in 1937. 

Assuming the experience of these 
14 to be typical, indicated net loss 
for the industry was approximately 
$23,000,000, against $236,000,000 net 
profit in the first three quarters, 
1937. 

Ingot production in the third quar- 
ter was at a rate of 40.6 per cent 
of capacity; 30.7 per cent in the 
second, and 31.6 in the first, averag- 
ing 34.4 for the nine months. In the 


first nine months last year the rate 
was 83.1 per cent. 

Indicated average loss per ton of 
ingot capacity for the 14 producers 
in the nine months this year was 44 
cents. In the period last year they 
averaged a net profit of $4.60 per 
ton of ingot capacity. 

Estimated individual profit pei 
ton, based on each company’s ingot 
capacity for the nine months, was 


down sharply; in most instances 
there was a loss. 

Comparisons: 

1938 1937 

Continental Steel Corp. $1.92 $3.78 
Inland Steel Co. ..... 179 6 0=— 7.19 
National Steel Corp. 15a 8.36 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 0.21 3.87 
Youngstown Sheet & 

gy a ‘ 0.32 1.48 
Wheeling Steel Corp. 0.42 3.81 
U. S. Steel Corp. 0.63 1.93 
Sharon Steel Corp. ; 0.97 1.88 
Republic Steel Corp. .. ker 8 4e 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 1.78 2d 
Otis Steel Co. .. ators 2:0T* 433 
Rustless Iron & Steel Corp.; 2.89* 21.47 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co. 5.22* 9.58 
to ie: | | rh oe ee 0.44 1.60 

*Loss. 7+Stainless steel ingots. 


BETHLEHEM’S “BREAK-EVEN” 

45 TO 50 PER CENT OF CAPACITY 
Bethlehem Steel Co. earned $446,- 

866 in the third quarter, compared 


with $150,305 in the June period, 
and $9,249,560 in the third period, 
1937. 

Directors declared regular pre- 
ferred quarterly dividends of $1.75 
on the 7 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred, and 25 cents on the 5 per 
cent cumulative preferred, payable 
Jan. 3 to stockholders of record 
Dec. 2. 

Company’s steel production, in- 
gots and castings, averaged 46.4 per 
cent of capacity during the third 
quarter, compared with 35.7 per cent 
in the second quarter and 85.1 per 
cent in the third quarter last year. 
Current steelworks operations ap- 
proximate 56 per cent of capacity. 

Estimated value of orders on hand 
Sept. 30 was $101,528,356, compared 
with $89,916,012 on June 30, and 
$125,820,124 on Sept. 30, 1937. Fin- 
ished steel shipments in third quar- 
ter were 790,000 tons, compared with 
639,000 in second quarter. 

President E. G. Grace said incom- 
ing business is sufficient to main- 
tain the current operating rate, saw 
hope for bettering the rate before 
Jan. 1. 

At present prices and costs, Mr. 


Steel Producers’ Financial Statements Summarized 


UE SRS cl C0 60 


Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
Republic Steel Corp. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel OMIA 6 5 a0 


National Steel Corp. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
Inland Steel Co. 
Wheeling Steel Corp. 
Otis Steel Co. 


Sd WO) or 


Continental Steel Corp. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co.$ 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co. .... 
Rustless Iron & Steel Corp. 


Totals 


FINISHING CAPACITY ONLY 
Acme Steel Co. 


Superior Steel Corp. ............ 


PIG IRON CAPACITY ONLY 
Interlake Iron Corp. 


Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co... 
7*Stainless steel ingots. 


*LOoss. 
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Second 
Third quarter quarter 
1938 1938 1937 
$5,847,791* $5,010,426* $30,617,638 
446,866 150,305 9,249, 560 
2,381,000" 2,856,317* 5 Ff Bs 
1,958,810* 1,654,303* 1,750,696 
1,813,997 1,005,863 5,227,071 
726,546* 118,033 3,586,495 
1,098,245 1,135,097 4,433,375 
606,908 624,888* 1,230,192 
465,596* 520,101* 948,285 
19,065* 192,006" 498,570 
192,360 156,091 258,890 
83,224 304,054 203,694 
137,643* 137,922" 230,365 
18,983 33,686* 199,920 
$7,282,424*  $8,140,206* $61,671,906 
$ 110,007 $ 62,170 $ 305,863 
49,994* 121,290* 103,492 
$ 452,018* $ 294,587* $ 837,371 
44,771* 66,885* 30.335* 


$Fiscal year 


Third quarter Nine months Nine months 


ends June 30. 


Ingot 
capacity, 


1938 1937 gross tons 
$12,150,368* $90,852,853 25,790,000 
1,592,079 27,566,267 10,042,000 
8,306,438* 9,291,470 6,453,000 
4,882,838* 6,185,066 3,660,000 
3,908,495 16,935,967 3,400,000 
749,042* 10,494,627 3,120,000 
3,156,412 12,620,532 2,340,000 
549,015* 5,002,033 1,750,000 
1,283,076* 2,691,105 828,000 
362,980* 1,646,606 500,000 
403,660 793,512 280,000 
974,847 985,745 205,000 
987,481* 1,077,786 150,000 
77,354* 974,841 '35,700 


$19,263,099* $186,718,410 


$ 173,146 $ 2,070,245  ........ 
312,453* US | 

$ 718,339* $ 1,782,408 1,215,006 
139,721* 93,168* 200,000 
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Grace estimated Bethlehem’s “break- 
even” point lies between 45 and 50 
per cent of capacity operations. 
Much depends, he said, on the char- 
acter of tonnage going through the 
mills at various seasons. 

Although operations were up 
10 points or about 30 per cent, Beth- 
lehem’s net income increased only 
about $300,000 over the second quar- 
ter, indicating the increase in op- 
erations just about compensated for 
the lower prices. 

Mr. Grace attributed the recent 
break in sheet and strip prices to 
“competition.” He absolved automo- 
bile builders from all blame and de- 
nied they exerted pressure for the 
concessions. Third quarter prices 
were $3.92 per ton less than in the 
second period. 

Most active buyers at present, he 
said, are the automakers. Railroads 
probably will buy a fair tonnage 
before the year closes, although de- 
mand from this source is expected 
to be relatively light. 

Tin plate has lagged principally 
for two reasons—a smaller vege- 
table pack and a substantial carry- 
over of lower-priced tonnage from 


last year. Ship tonnage is being 
helpful, but not too important in 
the broad picture, he added. 

Bethlehem employes received an 
average hourly rate of 89.3 cents 
in the third quarter, the highest in 
the company’s history. Quarter’s 
payroll totaled approximately $30,- 
000,000. Approximately 85,000 were 
on the payroll, compared to 105,000 
a year ago. Third quarter work 
week averaged 28.8 hours, against 
26.6 in the second period, 27 in the 
first, and 36.5 for all 1937. 

The corporation spent about $5,- 
000,000 for expansion during first 
nine months, has earmarked $3,500,- 


000 for 


further 


miscellaneous im- 


provements, to be made as quickly 
as possible. 
normal. 
SHIPMENTS HIGHER, BUT U.S. 
STEEL’S LOSS IS GREATER 


A deficit 


This, he said, is about 


of $12,150,368 was _ in- 


curred by United States Steel Corp. 
for the first nine months this year, 
in contrast with a profit of $95,852,- 


853 in the period last year. 
$5,847,791—-was higher 


quarter loss 
than that in the second quarter 


Its third 





Consumers’ 


Net Profit 14.9% 


of 1937 


@ TOTAL net profit for 33 companies among equipment manufacturers, 


suppliers, and other 


leading iron and steel consumers in the first nine 


months totaled $9,506,008, or only 14.9 per cent of the $63,920,635 net profit 
reported by the identical companies in the comparable period last year. 
Twelve of the 33 companies reported a loss during the third quarter, 
whereas only two had a loss in the same period a year ago. In the follow- 
ing, all figures are net earnings, except where asterisk denotes loss. 


Third Quarter 


Nine Months 


1938 1937 1938 1937 
Mullins Mfg. Corp., New York $ 141,511* §$ 159,157 $ 459,466* $ 516,665 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. .. Weems fo Po 5,394,728 6,212,822 16,726,520 
Bendix Aviation Corp., Chic ago . 89,794 279,207 406,205* 1,911,168 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 280,993* 231,905 880,268* 456,863 
Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., 

Philadelphia 546,825* 107,465 1,577,027* 1,198,329 
Budd Wheel Co., Philadelphia ; 223,021* 75,055 588,245* 596,015 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 505,160 2,644,588 3,384,219 6,786,336 
Transue & Williams Steel Forging 

Corp., Alliance, O. Rea) id 48,535" 3,341* 178,671* 95,094 
Thompson Products Inc., Cleveland 165,454 135,577 277,552 879,581 
Bridgeport Machine Co., 

Wichita, Kans. 21,606 205,790 15,076 586,492 
Harbison-Walker Refractories C 0., 

Pittsburgh SPER LAG TEN 154,700 782,100 384,300 2,795,300 
P ittsburgh Coke & Iron 

Co., Pittsburgh 36,389 277,968 176,256 801,335 
Clark Equipment Ka» 

Buchanan, Mich. ‘ : 35,867 251,368 187,125 1,039,807 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, O. 159,770* 236,466 440,338" 297,251 
Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore 768,393 492,532 2,140,994 1,018,839 
McKay Machine Co., Youngstown, O. 19,106 41,733 90,740 111,099 
Motor Products Corp., Detroit . nN 334,061* 318,006 250,839* 1,772,878 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry 

Co., New York 272,921 829,649 758,135 2,752,320 
Eaton Mfg. Co., Cle veland | 238,830* 432,322 589,164* 2,141,952 
National Ms illeable & Steel C asting 

Co., Cleveland ; 347,256* 435,117 1,208,574* 2,329,789 
Federal-Mogul Corp., De troit 64,915 53,918 177,145 310,772 
A. M, Castle & Co., C ‘hic ago . 31,573 242,547 156,706 887,234 
New York Air Brake C o., New York 91,286 92,257 271,558* 1,007,051 
Bliss & Laughlin Inc., Harvey, Il. 14,551 152,153 22,414* 643,203 
Square D Co., Detroit i 92,194 252,466 208,522 788,616 
Central Foundry Co., New York ‘ 91,338" 13,782* 270,405" 9,402 
Midland Steel Products Co., Cleveland 37,263 351,249 371,960 1,564,040 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 

Co., Minneapolis , 976,734 778,956 719,641 2,220,040 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., 

Wilmerding, Pa. se 11,555 1,846,833 508,836 5,837,334 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 175,522* 214,539 323,050" 949,115 
Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit 143,443 196,157 301,693 480,205 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co., 

Fitchburg, Mass. 135,798 278,748 218,566 1,565,410 
National Cash Register Co., 

Dayton, O 224,527 $27,858 1,699,616 2,831,580 
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$5,010,426. Directors declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 
on preferred stock, payable Nov. 19. 
Its shipments were larger in the 
third quarter than in the second, but 
the improvement was_ insufficient 
“where under existing market con- 
ditions and high costs of operations 
a profit was possible.” 
Measured by finished steel ship- 
ments operations were as follows 
Per cent 





Tons of 

Quarters, 1938 shipped capacity 
re 1,565,244 35.3 
Second ee 1,445,110 32.0 
(yh 1,577,870 34.6 

Nine months 4,588,224 33.9 

Like period, 1937 10,956,846 81.4 
Decrease, 1938 . 6,368, 622 47. 5 


Operations during the first weeks 
in October averaged better than 43 
per cent of capacity. 

Net income available for capital 
stocks for each quarter of 1938, was 


as follows: 
Net for 

Quarters, 1938 capital stocks 
lh ae ..... §$ 1,292,151—Deficit 

5,010,426—Deficit 
cee 5,847,791—Deficit 
Nine months a ee 12,150,368—Deficit 
Same mo’s., 1937 $ 90,852,853—Income 


Decrease, 1938 $103,003,221—Deficit 


Total net working assets before 
deducting last weeks dividend dec- 
laration, but inclusive of the pro- 
ceeds from the sale in June of the 
$100,000,000 issue of debenture bonds 
and after payment of bank loans to- 
taling $50,000,000, were, at Sept. 30, 
1938, $433,981,870. 

This compares with: $372,388,530, 
Dec. 31, 1937; and $391,330,566, Dec. 
31, 1936. 

Capital outlays now being made 
are limited largely to those neces- 
sary in completing the program of 
plant improvement now rapidly 
nearing completion. Expenditures 
this year to Sept. 30 for property 
outlays and retirement of capital 
obligations totaled $64,500,000. At 
Oct. 1, unexpended balances against 
approved appropriations for prop- 
erty additions and_ betterments 
amount approximately to $24,000,- 
000. 

Employment statistics: 

Nine months ended Sept. 30 


Per cent 

1938 1937 decrease 
Number of em- = 
ployes 201,533 263,542 235 


Total pay- 
roll. $202,488,466 $354,217,827 42.8 


NATIONAL STEEL 


Leading all other steel producers 
in earnings for third quarter, Na- 
tional Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, re- 
ports a net profit of $1,813,997, 
equal to 84 cents per share on 2,- 
168,117 shares of capital stock. This 
compares with net profit of $1,005,- 
863, equal to 46 cents per share, in 
the preceding quarter. Net profit 
for the nine months ended Sept. 30 


(Please turn to Page 81) 
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Slower Tempo, but No “Breakdown” in 


Steelworks Construction Programs 


@ STEELWORKS construction is 
proceeding at a pace approximately 
50 per cent slower than a year ago, 
a survey by STEEL’S editors reveals. 
Total expenditures for this work in 
1938 is estimated at $160,000,000, 
compared with $320,000,000 in 1937. 

Most projects recently completed 
or now being carried on are parts 
of programs projected before busi- 
ness dropped sharply a year ago. 
Few, if any, such projects have been 
canceled or postponed; but few new 
major projects have been added 
since the recession. 


Most companies have completed or 
are completing expansion and re- 
habilitation programs started in the 
post-depression recovery and now 
have physical properties in satisfac- 
tory condition. Spokesman for one 
large steel company said, significant- 
ly: “When we make money, we will 
spend money.” 

While there is no evidence of can- 
cellation or postponement of iron 
and steelworks construction, comple- 
tion of some of these projects has 
taken a longer time than originally 
contemplated. In numerous _in- 
stances, steel companies specified 
their own idle workers be given pref- 
erence in construction jobs. 

Retarding factors, in addition to 
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lack of demand and profits, have 
been fear of labor difficulties, still 
more burdensome taxes and govern- 
ment regimentation. Capital 
throughout the early part of 1938 
was decidedly wary. 

Recently this situation has im- 
proved and now capital undoubtedly 
is freer than it was a year ago this 
time, especially for financing of 
programs by large corporations. 
September capital issues were down 
from August, due in a measure to 
the war scare, and for the first 
nine months were below those for 
the corresponding 1937 
Gradual improvement has _ been 
noted during the late summer and 
fall, however, and today there is 
a fairly receptive market for new 
issues. 

For the smaller companies which 
usually have to finance expansion 
from surplus, or at least have a 
good backlog of orders to negotiate 
bank loans, financing still is dif- 
ficult. 

Not only is the resultant hesitancy 
reflected in the steel and metal- 
working industries, but also among 
consumers. Public utilities continue 
to do no more construction than is 
absolutely necessary. Some impor- 
tant oil company expansion is being 


period. 


held up and the difficulties of the 
railroads are well Known. 

Anticipating a good year ahead, 
automobile plants and metalworking 
companies supplying them have 
been putting the finishing touches 
on expansion and rehabilitation pro- 
grams. 

Great Lakes Steel Corp. within 
the past few weeks has lighted its 
new blast furnace, coke ovens, and 
four new open-hearth furnaces 

Ford Motor Co. expansion is near 
ing completion and the new tool 
and die shop, together with new 
body plant, soon will be in opera- 
tion. A new blast furnace project 
has not been revived, although ex 
tensive improvements have been 
made to steelmaking facilities. 

The new melt shop for Rotary 
Electric Steel Co., Detroit, gradu 
ally is taking shape, with about 10 
per cent of the actual construction 
having been completed. 

New plants for Dodge truck and 
Briggs Mfg. Co. have been com- 
pleted and are in operation. In 
partial operation is the new plant 
of Firestone Steel Products Co. 


Two Projects in Detroit 


In the past week or two, building 
programs have been projected by 
two steel companies in the Detroit 
district. Allegheny-Ludlum Steel 
Corp. will erect a new warehouse. 
This will cover an area 85 x 220 feet, 
and will replace the present Ludlum 
warehouse on East Grand boulevard. 
The Modell-Friedman division of Re- 
liance Steel Corp., also is building 
a new warehouse, at the intersection 
of Joy and Schaefer roads, Detroit, 
to replace present facilities at 1205 
Beaufait street. 

Contracts have been let on sched- 
ule for the new service and parts 
building for Buick at Flint, Mich., 
requiring an expenditure estimated 
at $1,000,000. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
has let contracts for hot and cold 
strip mills for its $16,500,000 Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., improvement. Other 
contracts for this project are ex- 
pected to be awarded soon. 

United States Steel Corp. is com- 
pleting the widespread program in- 
augurated last year. Largest com- 
ponent is Carnegie-Illinois Steel 

(Please turn to Page 81) 





on New river, near Miles, Va. 
complete with runner, guide case and plate 
steel spiral casing, weighs 500,000 pounds. 
The runner is shown before final machining 


in Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co's., 


Runner for Giant Turbine 


@ Massive vanes of rotating element for one 
of two 26,000-horsepower hydraulic turbines 
just installed by Appalachian Electric Co. 


Each turbine 


plant, Mil- 


waukee 





Poland Gains Most from Czech Steel 


Division; Germany Broadens Trade 


By VINCENT DELPORT 


European 


LONDON 


@ WHEN, on Friday, Sept. 30, it be- 
came known that war had _ been 
avoided, industry and commerce 
long in suspense began to move 
more smoothly again. 

However, it is apparent there will 
be no interruption in the race for 
armaments, for Europe has learned 
by this experience that treaties, no 
less than verbal agreements, cannot 
be taken for granted unless force is 
available to meet force. 

It will probably be a long time 
before anything like normal condi- 
tions can be re-established in com- 
mercial and industrial activities, be- 
cause war manufactures, spread 
over a wide variety of plants, will 
have priority. 

Conclusion of the Munich agree 
ment, following upon the Berchtes- 
gaden and Godesberg talks, has 
brought about far-reaching changes 
in the industrial layout of Central 
Europe, and it is with this aspect 
that this article is concerned. 

The facts are that Czechoslovakia 
has lost to Germany about 12,000 
square miles of territory and, in ad 
dition, has handed over to Poland a 
relatively small but rich area known 
as the Teschen district, while more 
territory is being ceded to Hungary. 

Czechoslovakia is divided into four 
main regions: Bohemia, Moravia, 
Slovakia and Ruthenia, with part of 
Silesia bordering on Germany and 
Poland, north of Moravia, which is 
rich in coal mines and is the main 
center of iron and steel production. 
Bohemia, particularly the western 
part, bordering on Germany, is im 
portant industrially, the main manu- 
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factories being engineering works, 
chemical works, porcelain works, 
glass works, breweries. Slovakia 
and Ruthenia are mainly agricul- 
tural districts, and large tracts of 
land are also covered by forests. 

The chief mineral wealth of 
Czechoslovakia is coal. The entire 
country produced 16,900,000 metric 
tons of hard coal and 18,000,000 tons 
of soft coal in 1937. 

Iron ore is available in Slovakia 
and in Bohemia, the annual output, 
between 1927 and 1937, ranging from 
1,000,000 to 2,000,000 tons. 


Steel Centered in Silesia 


Iron and steel production is large- 
ly concentrated in the Silesian dis- 
trict, the next important center be 
ing at Kladno, near Prague. In 
1937, the production of raw steel for 
the whole country was 2,300,000 
metric tons, and pig iron 1,675,000 
tons. In addition, a number of 
foundries and engineering works are 
situated in the iron and steel pro 
ducing centers and in the vicinity 
of the larger towns. 

The first striking fact, when con- 
sidering the industrial losses of 
Czechoslovakia, is that as far as coal, 
iron and steel are concerned, prac 
tically all the fields yielding hard 
coal, and considerable iron and steel 
capacity in Silesia have been taken 
by Poland. 

Germany was the mainspring in 
starting the partition of Czecho- 
slovakia and was prepared to go to 
war for the purpose, but Poland has 
captured the richest prize, from the 
point of view of coal, and important 
iron and steel resources. Before the 
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war of 1914-18 the properties now 
taken over by Poland were in Aus- 
trian territory. 

By taking possession of the 
Teschen district, Poland gains the 
extensive coal field of Ostrava-Kar- 
vinna, which yielded roughly three- 
quarters of the total output in 
Czechoslovakia, and supplied about 
98 per cent of Czech coke. 

Poland is thus adding from 12,- 
600,000 to 13,000,000 tons a year to 
her coal production, and nearly 2,- 
000,000 tons of coke, while what re- 
mains of the Czech iron and steel 
industry will be deprived of nation- 
al coke supplies. 

Also in the district taken over by 
Poland is one of the largest iron and 
steel works in that part of Europe, 
the Czechoslovak Mining & Iron 
Works Co., at Trinec. The Trinec 
works’ capacity is about 500,000 tons 
each of steel and pig iron annually. 
This company has used most of the 
iron and steel it has produced in 
making various rolled products, 
tubes, castings and forgings. It is 
interesting to note that capital con- 
trol of the concern is in the hands 
of the Schneider group, of Le 
Creusot, France. 

A little farther west are the im- 
portant iron and steel works of the 
Vitkovice Mines, Steel & Ironworks 
Corp., with works at Moravska- 
Ostrava and Vitkovice. Both places 
are located a few miles apart in the 
apex formed by the boundary lines 
of Germany, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, in the Silesian district. 

The fate of the Vitkovice concern 
still is in the balance, as it is not 
yet decided whether that part .of 
the territory will remain Czech or 
be ceded to Germany. 

Control of the Vitkovice company 
was, at least until recently, in the 
hands of the Viennese branch of the 
Rothschild family. Capacity of the 
combined works is 800,000 tons of 
steel, 750,000 tons of pig iron. 

At the time of writing (Oct. 13) 
therefore, Czechoslovakia has lost to 
Poland 75 per cent of her output of 
hard coal, 22 per cent of her raw 
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@ Czechoslovak Mining & Iron Works Co.'s plants in Trinec, Czechoslovakia, taken by Poland. They are among the 
largest iron and steel works in Central Europe 
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steel, 30 per cent pig iron capacity. 

If she loses the Vitkovice and 
Moravska Ostrava works, she will 
lose a further 35 per cent in steel, 
and 45 per cent in pig iron capacity. 

What is left of the Czech iron and 
steel industry, apart from the Vitko- 
vice concern, consists mainly of the 
Skoda works at Plzen, now danger- 
ously near the new German border. 
The Skoda company also is con- 
trolled by the Schneider interests, 
and produces raw steel, chiefly for 
castings and forgings, both at Plzen 
and at Hradek, annual capacity be- 
ing about 150,000 tons. There is 
also the Prague Iron & Steelworks 
Co., with works at Kladno, having a 
capacity of about 500,000 tons each 
of pig iron and steel. The Poldi 
steelworks makes special steel, and 
the State Iron & Steel Works pro- 
duces pig iron and steel. A few 
other concerns also make steel. 

Germany’s participation in the 
general regrouping at present com- 
prises little in regard to raw steel 
production and still less in pig iron. 
Those she obtained when she an- 
nexed Austria. 

Germany’s gains, however, apart 
from a line of up-to-date and val- 
uable fortifications, are far from be- 
ing negligible. They include exten 
sive coal fields in the Bohemian dis- 
tricts, mainly soft coal, of which 
Germany already has an abundance. 
The annual output of the mines ex- 
ceeds 15,000,000 tons, or 83 per cent 
of the total Czech output. 

The annexed territories include a 
Mannesmann tube works, several 
plants for manufacturing machin- 
ery, and other factories. 

Where Germany probably gains 
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District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 


in Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
Oct. 29 Change 1937 1936 
Pittsburgh . 42 3 11 69 
Chicago .. 465 . i 14 76 
Eastern Pa. .. 34 2 13 18 
Youngstown 61 + 4 54 76 
Wheeling .... 59 - 5 62 86 
Cleveland .. 74 +10 59 77 
Buffalo ‘Wars: ae None 53 87 
Birmingham 57 None 64 61.5 
New England. 55 15 25 75 
Cincinnati 70 None 70 96 
St. Louis 13 ao 51.6 
Detroit das 82 3 90 95 
Average 54.5 i 3 51 73 


*Not reported. 





the most is in possibilities for ex 
tending her trade toward the East. 
Germany is now in a better position 
than ever before to control the trade 
with eastern Europe and the 
Balkans. The conclusion gradually 
emerges that this may be the dom- 
inating motive that would explain 
Germany’s policy of recent years, 
for her rulers have lost no time in 
launching an extensive campaign to 
establish her commercial domina 
tion, starting with neighboring Jugo 
Slavia, right across to Turkey. 

Such a course is made easier by 
the fact that Germany now prac: 
tically controls the Danube—for who 
will prevent her? Such is the trend 
of events for the near future, which 
gives much fcod for thought to 
western European nations, not ex 
cluding Germany’s present associ- 
ate, Italy. 
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Mining & Iron Works, at Trinec, and coal fields near Teschen producing about 

In the angle between the areas taken over by Germany 

and Poland are works of the Vitkovice Mines, Steel & Ironworks Corp., at 

Moravska Ostrava, the disposition of which has not been determined. At Plzen 

is the Skoda Works and nearby, at Kladno, the Prague Iron & Steelworks Co., 
which remain in possession of the Czechs 
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PRODUCTION 


@ STEELWORKS operations last 
week gained in seven producing cen 
ters, were unchanged in three and 
declined in two. The national rate 
is estimated at 54.5 per cent, an in 
crease of 3 points. Indications are 
for a higher rate this week. 

Youngstown, O. Up 4 points to 
61 per cent, with two bessemers, 53 
open hearths and 13 blast furnaces 
active. This week is forecast at 63 
per cent as Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. and Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. each will add an open 
hearth. The latter will blow in an 
other blast furnace late in the week. 

Cleveland Addition of two open 
hearths each by Republic Steel 
Corp. and Otis Steel Co. raised the 
rate 10 points to 74 per cent. Re- 
public will light another open hearth 
this week and also blow in its fourth 
blast furnace. 

Chicago A new high for the 
year was attained last week, with 
an increase of 1.5 points to 46.5 pe 
cent. 

Central eastern seaboard Ad 
vanced 2 points to 34 per cent. 

St. Louis Down 2.5 per cent to 
143 per cent as result of several 
minor adjustments. 

Cincinnati Steady at 70 per 
cent for third consecutive week. 

Buffalo Unchanged at 49 pet 
cent. 

Birmingham, Ala. For the sev- 
enth week steel production held at 
97 per cent, with 13 open hearths 
active. A fourteenth furnace is ex 
pected to be lighted about Nov. 1. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
has increased production in its coal 
mines, only one now being idle. 

Detroit Gained 3 points to 82 
per cent, one producer operating at 
100 per cent and the other increas- 
ing slightly by a change in furnaces. 
Another open hearth probably will 
be added by Ford Motor Co. this 
week. 

New England Unexpected re- 
moval of two open hearths, one for 
repairs, brought the rate down 15 
points to 55 per cent. One unit will 
be relighted this week. 

Pittsburgh Increased activity 
by a large interest caused a rise of 
3 points to 42 per cent, with a fur 
ther gain expected this week. 

Wheeling Advanced 5 points to 
59 per cent on additional activity 
by one interest. 


M@ Chicago iron and steel industry 
has been assigned a quota of $160,- 
000 in the 1938 campaign of the 
Chicago community fund to raise 
$3,550,000 for support of 173 of the 
city’s major social welfare and 
charitable agencies. 








@ Skeleton of United States Steel Corp.’s “‘inside out’’ 
exhibit building, ready to support a stainless steel 
dome 65 feet high, 132 feet diameter. Circular trusses 
will remain exposed to impress the public with the 
Left: Model of the building 


importance of steel. 





100,000 Tons of Steel and Other 


Metals in New York World's Fair 


@ BY MID-APRIL approximately 
500,000 tons of materials will have 
been transported to the World’s 
fair site, Flushing Meadows, New 
York, assembled, fabricated and 
erected for next year’s exposition. 
Rising on a 390-acre site which was 
marshland a few months ago are 
thousands of tons of steel. 

Following the general theme, 
“The World of Tomorrow,” the 
steel and allied industries are intro- 
ducing new building designs. Many 
are ultra-modernistic, present radi- 
cal uses of steel and metals. The 
tonnage of stainless steel building 
trim is high. 

For exhibition buildings 50,000 
tons of structural steel has been re- 
quired, the bulk of which now is 
erected, or being fabricated. Taking 
into consideration bridges, traffic 





links, a branch railroad and station, 
preparation of the site which in- 
cludes a new water system, and mis- 
cellaneous construction directly due 
to the exposition, it is estimated 
close to 100,000 tons of steel and 
other metals will be absorbed. A 
total of 10,000 tons of steel and cast 
iron pipe has been laid. 

Exemplifying the steel industry’s 
co-operation in the modernistic 
theme and architecture is the United 
States Steel Corp. building. Of 
polished stainless steel in form of 
a hemisphere, and supported by ten 
external trusses curving upward 
and meeting 72 feet above the 
ground, this has been referred to as 
“inside out” construction. 

Covered with 28,000 square feet 
of 28-gage stainless sheets, each 
36 x 96 inches, the dome is 65 feet 
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@ Structural steelwork for the Aviation building. Frames for most of the build- 
ings representing industrial groups, as well as those erected for large manu- 
facturing companies are built substantially of steel 





high and 132 feet diameter. The 
steel framework, 350 tons, is as 
much a part of the exhibit as the 
interior, and will be blue with con- 
cealed lighting to illuminate the 
shining dome at night. 

Steel will be used in walls, ceil- 
ings, decorative effects, railings, 
furniture and accessories. Dramatic 
exhibits of steel in hundreds of 
forms and finishes will fill two 
floors. 

Cables suspended from the trusses 
will hold the second floor in place. 
Designed to accommedate 25,000 
guests daily, the building will oc- 
cupy 21,190 square feet of a site 
containing 55,166 square feet. An 
elevated terrace extends across the 
structure’s face at the second story 
level, winging at each side to form 
a lounging and promenade space 
for 1000 visitors, with seating ar- 
rangements for 500. 

“Steel thinks ahead” will be the 
theme, and 9000 square feet of 
space will be devoted to exhibits 
bearing on this subject. 


Inspection will be _ regulated, 
visitors entering the main entrance 
moving in one direction past first- 
floor exhibits and thence up a wide 
stairway to the second floor where 
they will emerge to the elevated 
terrace, with stairways to the 
ground. An executive lounge pro- 
jects from the rear on the second 
floor, overlooking a_ landscaped 
garden with benches and 200-foot 
trellis, 30 feet high, constructed of 
structural steel shapes. At the base 
of the six vertical columns will be 
exhibits of steel products. 

The grounds will be enclosed with 
a 9-foot, chain-link fence, 15,700 feet 
in length, the material being pro- 
duced at Waukegan, IIl., for the 
Cyclone Fence Co., United States 
Steel subsidiary. The contract, $33,- 
000, is said to be the largest ever 
placed for chain-link fence. 

American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, 
erected the theme centers of the 
fair, the Trylon and Perisphere, 
taking a total of 3350 tons of struc- 
tural steel. 

Few structures have less duplica- 
tion of parts or more unusual con- 
nections. The work involved an un- 
usual amount of bending and weld- 
ing. Pipe to support the Helicline, 
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a wood deck on pipe columns, was 
supplied by the National Tube Co., 
Pittsburgh, and is from 16 to 30 
inches in diameter. The Helicline or 
ramp is 927 feet long, extends from 
Trylon three-quarters of the way 
around the Perisphere before reach- 
ing the ground. 

Buildings constructed by the fair 
organization itself require 16,500 
tons of steel, fabricated and erected 
by American Bridge. Exhibitors, 
concessionaires, and state, federal 
and foreign governments placed 
orders for close to 30,000 tons, wide- 
ly distributed among fabricators. 
The theme buildings required 7125 
pieces of structural material and 
250,027 rivets. Work done by Amer- 
ican Bridge on the theme centers 
cost approximately $730,000. 

The three acres of surface on the 
Perisphere will be covered with two 
layers of gypsum board. The Trylon 
will be surfaced with the same ma- 
terial except for the upper 125 feet, 
which is metal plate. 


Foreign Buildings of Steel 


The foreign zone, a special pa- 
vilion sponsored by 25 nations, oc- 
cupies 100 acres. The Belgian ex- 
hibit will include a 155-foot tower 
with a earillon of 100 bronze 
chimes cast in Belgium. That na- 
tion also fabricated its own steel 
in Belgium. All foreign buildings 
are of steel construction. 

Fountains, pools and cascades of 
water will have an important part 
in decorative effects. Such features 
have required contracts for close to 
$200,000 worth of pumps. Many of 
these are stream-lined with chrome- 
plated bolts and fittings. 

Among the unusual displays will 
be “world’s largest weather vane,” 
72 feet long, constructed of stain- 


less steel and mounted on a 110- 
foot copper mast, directing attention 
to the American Radiator & Stanc- 
ard Sanitary Corp. building. 

Covered by sheets of corrugated 
metal, the Petroleum Industry ex- 
hibition building, 80 feet high, re- 
quired 638 tons of structural steel. 
The exterior sheets will be finished 
in three tones of blue. Exterior 
walls will be constructed in four 
flaring tiers suggestive of a cool 
ing tower, and exhibits will be 
housed in four large replicas of oil 
tanks. A _ derrick, 199 feet high 
erected alongside the building, 
will demonstrate the technique of 
oil drilling. 

An order for 100 all-steel busses 
has been placed with the Yellow 
Coach division, General Motors 
Truck Corp. These busses, to be run 
by the Greyhound Lines, will be 45 
feet long and 9 feet wide. Standard 
vehicles are 33 feet long, 8 feet wide. 

An S-shaped structure nearly a 
quarter of a mile long will house 
the elaborate railroad exhibit which 
will include a working model rail- 
road complete in every detail. 
Twenty-six eastern carriers are co- 
operating in this. In an outdoor dis- 
play there will be a pageant of 
transportation, for which a grand- 
stand with 4000 seats is being 
erected. 

A modern version of the _ per- 
ambulating staircase, to be installed 
in the Theme building, is rapidly 
taking shape at Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Elevator Co.’s Jersey City 
works. Leading to the upper plat- 
form of the Perisphere, it will be 
120 feet long and have a vertical 
rise of 60 feet. Two feet wide, the 
shining belt of nickel steel and 
glossy micarta, finished in the 
orange and buff colors of the fair, 





@ Welding truss for electric stairway. Leading to upper platform in the Peri- 
sphere, it will be 120 feet long, have a vertical rise of 60 feet. A belt of nickel 


steel, with safety treads, will carry 4000 passengers an hour into the 
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wonder- 


land of the future’”’ 
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@ Erecting steel for United States 
government building 


will pour 4000 visitors an hour into 
the “wonderland of the future.” Its 
treads, so constructed that passen 
gers will be riding in absolute 
safety, will whirl upward at the 
rate of 90 feet per minute. At the 
top, it will open directly upon a 
large revolving platform. 

A companion stairway will be 
built from the entrance to the in 
terior of the Trylon. This electric 
carrier, also 2 feet wide and cap 
able of accommodating 4000 persons 
per hour, will be 96 feet long, with 
a vertical rise of 48 feet. The total 
cost of the two moving stairways is 
over $80,000. 

Steel and metalworking com 
panies which have taken space thus 
far include: American Chain & 
Cable Co.; American Hardware 
Corp.; American Radiator & Stand 
ard Sanitary Corp.; Bemis & Call; 
Bendix Aviation Corp.; Bethlehem 
Steel Co.; Carrier Corp.; Chicago 
Flexible Shaft Co.; Crane Co.; E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc.; 
Estate Stove Co.; Ferro Enamel 
Corp.; Ford Motor Co.; Gas Exhibits, 
including 169 member companies, 
American Gas association; General 
Bronze Corp.; General Electric Co.; 
General Motors Corp.; The Hoover 
Co.; I. L. G. Electric Ventilating 
Co.; International Business Ma- 
chines Corp.; Johns-Manville Sales 
Corp.; Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp.; Link-Belt Co.; Mosler Safe 
Co. Inc.; National Cash Register Co.; 
Otis Elevator Co.; John A. Roeb- 
ling’s Sons Co.; Singer Shaver Co.; 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. Inec.; The 
Stanley Works; Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Co.; Timken Roller Bearing Co.; 
United States Steel Corp.; Under 
wood-Elliott-Fisher Co.; Westing 
house Electric & Mfg. Co.; White 
Sewing Machine Co.; Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co.; York Safe & Lock Co. 












Great Expansion in 
Diesel Locomotive Plant 


B With completion of a 300,000 
square-foot addition to Electro-Mo- 
tive Corp.’s diesel locomotive plant, 
La Grange, Ill., last week, manu- 
facturing area was increased ap- 
proximately two-thirds to a _ total 
close to 14 acres. 

This expansion by the General 
Motors subsidiary is the second 
since the plant was opened in Jan- 
uary, 1936. Employment has been 
increased to 2000, from 350. It now 
has capacity for one complete loco- 
motive per working day. A total 
of 225 switching and high-speed 
passenger locomotives has been pro- 
duced. 

According to H. L. Hamilton, 
president of the company, railroads 
now are demanding a_ high-speed 
diesel-electric locomotive for main 
line freight service and 1939 will 
see the first of these put into serv- 
ice. 

The all-welded steel framework 
of the first structure was the world’s 
largest at that time, and this meth- 
od of construction was continued 
in the latest addition, 360 feet wide, 
820 feet long. 


Detroit Forum To Feature 
Research and Invention 


gw A forum on “Invention and the 
Engineers’ Relation to It” will be 
held at Hotel Statler, Detroit, Nov. 
11, under sponsorship of the Amer 
ican Engineering council and the 
Michigan Engineering society. The 
program includes luncheon, dinner 
and afternoon and evening sessions. 
Among addresses scheduled are: 
“Social and Industrial Values of Re- 
search and Patents,” by Kenneth H. 
Condit, assistant to president, Na- 
tional Industrial Conference board, 
New York; “Place of Government 
in Research,” by Dr. Lyman J. 
Briggs, director, national bureau of 
standards, Washington; “Putting Re- 
search to Work,” by T. A. Boyd, 
head of fuels department, research 
laboratories division, General Mo- 
tors Corp., Detroit; “Economic As- 
pects of the Patent Survey,” by Har- 
ry H. Semmes, chairman, patents 
committee, American Bar associa- 
tion, Washington; and “Patents 
One Product of Research,” by Dr. 
Frank B. Jewett, vice president, 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., New York. 
Stainless Steel Bears 
Message to Posterity 
@ An engraved stainless steel plate, 
estimated “good for 6000 years,” 
has been placed in a posterity box 


in the foundation stone of a new 
British hospital being erected at 
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Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic. 
Funds for the hospital, about $2,- 
000,000 Argentine paper, were con- 
tributed by British and American 
communities. 

The plate, of Maxilvry stainless 
steel, manufactured by Edgar Allen 
& Co. Ltd., Sheffield, Eng., is in- 
scribed: “This plate is deposited by 
the British Chamber of Commerce 
in the Argentine Republic in testi- 
mony of their admiration and very 
best wishes for the success of the 
new British Hospital in its noble 
mission cf alleviating suffering.” 


Health, Safety, Good-Will 
In Company’s Open House 


@ Hamilton Foundry & Machine 
Co., Hamilton, O., recently held open 
house for employes, families and 
friends, and 711 persons were reg- 
istered. Peter E. Rentschler, presi- 
dent, addressed them prior to an 
educational movie program, which 
included several reels _ illustrating 
tuberculosis contacts. The latter 
were explained by Dr. W. J. Smith, 
chief, bureau of tuberculosis, Ohio 
state department of health. 

The program was repeated in the 
evening for executives, supervisors, 
office employes and guests from 
other plants. Addresses were made 
by Charles G. Barth, safety engi- 
neer, industrial commission of Ohio, 
and Stanley Ogg, field investigator 
for the commission. 

Subsequently another open house 
was provided when 250 designers, 
buyers and users of iron castings 
inspected the plant. 

The company has been carrying 
on an intensive health program 





among employes. It has inaugurat- 
ed an extensive safety program 
and has taken membership in the 
National Safety council. 


Schedule of Exhibitions 
Issued in Fourth Edition 


@ Exhibitors Advisory Council Inc., 
122 East Forty-second street, New 
York, has issued its fourth annual 
schedule of important industrial, 
trade, commercial, professional, and 
other types of shows and exhibi- 
tions, to be held in 1939. The sched- 
ule is the largest listing yet com- 
piled and represents a substantial 
increase over the 1938 and 1937 
editions. Copies are available from 
council headquarters at $4 each. 

Each listing includes the name of 
the show, date and location, and, 
for the first time, the address of 
the sponsor. Easy reading is af- 
forded by an index which classifies 
the shows according to industries, 
trades, professions, etc. 

The council, which is composed 
of industrial and trade companies 
and groups interested in exhibiting 
in shows, has for the past 13 years 
served as a clearing house for in- 
formation on exhibits and fairs. 


Bar Mill Rate Unchanged 


@ Wage rates for puddlers and bar 
mill workmen affiliated with the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers for Novem- 
ber are unchanged from October. 
Card rate on boiling, bar and 12- 
inch mills is $2.25; for guide and 
10-inch mills, $2.35. 





Stainless Steel on the Stage 





@ Eighteen hundred square feet of mirror-like Ludlite, stainless steel product of 

Allegheny-Ludlum Steel Corp., Brackenridge, Pa., was used recently, in this 

spectacular stage show in Radio City Music Hall. Designed especially for deco- 

rative purposes, the steel is rolled in strips 24 inches wide to a gage of 0.0095 
inch, and has a flexible backing of non-metallic material 
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WASHINGTON 
@® CONFUSION still exists at the 
headquarters of Elmer F. Andrews, 
wage and hour division, and pre- 
sumably will continue until business 
men understand the law. Many com- 
munications asking for exemptions 
and special rulings are in Mr. An- 
drews’ office and with the present 
small personnel, it will be a long 
time before these matters can be ad- 
justed. 

One question of prime importance 
in the new law, which became effec- 
tive Oct. 24, is the fact employes 
can sue employers. This has dis- 
turbed Mr. Andrews considerably, 
but he has the assurance of the AF'L 
and the CIO that they will urge 
their members to go slowly in filing 
any cases. 


Green Pledges Restraint 


Last week Mr. Andrews said he 
should like to add a word of “cau- 
tion to employes against ill-advised 
suits. Officials of both the AFL and 
the CIO have told me that they in- 
tend to advise their members to go 
slowly. This does not mean that 
any employe who is the victim of 
injustice should forfeit his right 
under the law. Any such victim 
should promptly seek the redress to 
which he is entitled. But no em- 
ploye should bring suit under the 
fair labor standards act simply in 
an effort to hamper or intimidate 
his employer. The wage and hour 
division intends to use its full pow- 
ers to guarantee fair treatment to 
both employe and employer.” 

In connection with the new law, 
William Green, AFL president, made 
the following statement: “This law, 
of course, is primarily directed to- 
ward improving the condition of op- 
pressed workers. At the same time 
it can and should prove of inestim- 
able value to industry. 

“Here is a great opportunity for 
the stabilization of industry and the 
eradication of chiseling competition. 
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Effective administration of the law 
will wipe out the menace to legiti 
mate industry hitherto provided by 
sweatshop employers. 

“T urge the public and all employ 
ers to observe and obey this law for 


another important reason. By set- 


ting up minimum standards of 
wages, it will stabilize the nation’s 
purchasing power. It will prevent 
shrinkage of buying power beyond 
definite iimits by providing a rock 
bottom below which wages cannot 
sink. 

“There is so much to be gained 
from this law by every factor in the 
nation’s economic life that its bene- 
fits should not be wasted either by 
excessive zeal or implacable preju- 
dice. I pledge that the American 
Federation of Labor will carry out 
its responsibilities under the act 
with patience and restraint. We will 
co-operate in every way with with 
Administrator Andrews to make the 
law a success. I urge the public 
and business likewise to give it a 
fair chance.” 


UTILITY CONSTRUCTION 
PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 


Leading utility companies in the 
nation’s strategic war material cen- 
ters will place immediately orders 
for turbo-generators, boilers and 
auxiliary equipment totaling 1,000,- 
000 kilowatts of generating capacity, 
President Roosevelt’s national de- 
fense power committee announced 
last week. 

New facilities will be co-ordinated 
in peace time with existing facili- 
ties to make them quickly avail- 
able in the event of war and the 
government shall have first call on 
them in event of war. 

Chairman Louis Johnson of the 
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power committee emphasized the 
commitments made by the utilities 
for these new plants are only the 
first step in the committee’s pro- 
gram to remove “bottlenecks” in 
the power supply. 


NAM STUDIES EFFECTS OF 
RECIPROCAL TRADE PACTS 

The tariff committee of the Na 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
has just completed a study of recip 
rocal trade agreements. 

“The reciprocal trade agreement 
program which was launched over 
four years ago is once again becom 
ing a major topic of industrial in 
terest,” the report said. “Among 
the many reasons why this is true 
is the fact that it is expected that 
an agreement will shortly be com- 
pleted with the United Kingdom. 

“Sufficient time has now passed to 
determine how this program has 
worked out. There have been many 
heated arguments regarding the pol- 
icy now being followed by the de 
partment of state. It is apparent 
that many of the questions which 
have been raised can be cleared only 
through a critical anlysis and in 
vestigation of our foreign trade 
under this policy. 

“The tariff committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
believing that the continuation of 
the trade agreement program in its 
present form is of serious import 
to industry, agriculture, and labor, 
has proceeded to analyze thoroughly 
and dispassionately our foreign 
trade under the reciprocal trade 
agreements program.” 

Three major conclusions were out- 
lined: 

The dollar value of all imports on 
which concessions were made did 
not increase any faster than the doi- 
lar value of all dutiable imports. 

While quantity of all imports in 
creased 52 per cent between 1934 
and 1937, quantity of items on which 
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tariff rates were reduced increased 
123 per cent. 

The value of all dutiable imports 
increased 93.4 per cent from 1934 to 
1937 whereas value of all exports 
increased only 56.9 per cent. 


ANNOUNCE TRANSPORTATION 
CONFERENCE AGENDA 


Advisory committee of the Trans- 


portation Conference of 1938 has an- 


nounced an agenda for the second 
meeting of the conference in Wash- 
ington, Nov. 21-22. 

The conference, which is an au- 
tonomous body made up of trans- 
portation operators, users and _ in- 
vestors, held its organization meet- 
ing in Washington a month ago. At 
that time the conference authorized 
the appointment of an advisory 
committee to draft an agenda and 
to fix the date for a second meeting. 

At its meeting here last week, the 
advisory committee had before it a 
large number of proposals for im- 
proving the railroad situation out of 
which it selected five major topics 
for consideration at the conference. 
These are: Rate provisions; co-ordi- 
nating consolidations and abandon- 
ments; relief from hampering bur- 
dens and restrictions; government 
financial aid; and financial reorgani- 
zation of railroads. 

In drafting the agenda, the ad- 
visory committee had clearly in 
mind the necessity of limiting the 
list of subjects to those upon which 
the widely diversified interests rep- 
resented could unite. 


FINDS TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 
CO-OPERATING IN INQUIRY 


Only one trade association up to 
this time has refused to co-operate 
with the department of commerce in 
its survey of trade associations. Re- 
plies have been received from 100 
trade associations out of 2300 to 
which questionnaires were sent in 
September. 

Discussing the reception of the 
questionnaires by trade associations, 
Richard C. Patterson Jr., assistant 
secretary of commerce and the com- 
merce department’s representative 
on the national economic commit- 
tee, made the following statement: 

“Reports from the field indicate 
that the schedules sent to trade as- 
sociations on Sept. 26 have re- 
ceived a splendid reception. Asso- 
ciation executives in the various 
cities visited by our field men dur- 
ing the past three weeks have ex- 
hibited a sincere desire to co-operate 
on this study. Of the 2300 national 
and interstate trade associations to 
which the inquiries were sent, only 
one association has definitely ex- 
pressed an unwillingness to co-op- 
erate. 

“So far approximately 100 active 
associations have forwarded com- 
pleted copies of the schedule to 
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Washington. The return thus far is 
about aS we expected, knowing 
that most association secretaries, 
after completing the schedule, would 
send it for examination to the mem- 
bers of their boards of directors. 
Taking this fact into consideration 
along with the detailed character of 
the schedule, consisting, as it did, 
of 34 major questions and a number 
of sub-questions, and requiring con- 
siderable information not readily 
available, we have anticipated that 
the bulk of the returns would not 
be in our hands until Nov. 15. 

“This survey is the first time the 
federal government has studied this 
special phase of American business 
life so thoroughly. The explana- 
tion of the very satisfactory co-op- 
erative attitude toward the depart- 
ment of commerce in this survey 
lies partly in the realization by as- 
sociation executives that a detailed 
impartial study of all national and 
interstate associations will clarify 
many conflicting issues and should 
result in greater understanding by 
the general public of the trade asso- 
ciation movement. Association men 
also realize it will furnish them with 
much helpful information on the 
vast scope of associational activi- 
ties.” 


AFL URGES SENATORS TO 
VOTE AGAINST SMITH 


AFL’s William Green last week 
sent a letter to senators and sena- 
torial candidates calling attention to 
the resolution passed by his organi- 
zation protesting Donald Wakefield 
Smith’s reappointment to the nation- 
al labor relations board, and urging 
confirmation be defeated. 

In addition to the resolution, the 
report of the resolution committee 
unanimously adopted by the AFL 
convention was included. The re- 
port: “Your committee, in addition 
to recommending the adoption of 
these resolutions, further recom- 
mends that the president of the 
American Federation of Labor be di- 
rected to request each candidate for 
United States senate in the Novem- 
ber election, to declare his intentions 
for or against confirmation of Don- 
ald Wakefield Smith’s nomination 
before election day. And that the 
officers of the American Federation 
of Labor leave no stone unturned, 
or any avenue unexplored, for the 
purpose of preventing the confirma- 
tion by the senate of Donald Wake- 
field Smith as a member of the na- 
tional labor relations board. 

“The report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS MADE 
ON IRON, STEEL WAGES 


Public contracts board has made 
its final determination on iron and 
steel wages under the Walsh-Healey 
act and presented its recommenda- 
tions to Secretary of Labor Perkins. 





It is understood Miss Perkins has 
not yet decided whether she will 
make the recommendations public 
before making the wages effective. 


LABOR BOARD ASKS COURT 
REVIEW IN FANSTEEL CASE 


United States Supreme Court last 
week was asked by the national la- 
bor relations board to review the 
judgment of the circuit court of ap- 
peals for the seventh circuit setting 
aside an order for the Fansteel Met- 
allurgical Corp., North Chicago, IIL, 
in which it was held the employer 
has the right to discharge employes 
who seize property in a_ sitdown 
strike. 

In February last year, there was 
a sitdown strike in the North Chi- 
cago plant of the company, and the 
court ruled against the striking em- 
ployes. The labor board in its order 
found the sitdown strike resulted 
from the failure of the company to 
bargain with employes belonging 
to the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. 

Contention is made in the labor 
board’s petition for review that the 
question involved “is of basic im- 
portance in the proper administra- 
tion of the labor act. 

“Tf employe misconduct,” it added, 
“terminates their statuS as em- 
ployes under the act, exempts em- 
ployers from their duties imposed 
by the act to refrain from interfer- 
ing with, restraining or coercing 
their employes and to bargain col- 
lectively with their representatives, 
and prevents the board from issuing 
remedial orders to correct unfair la- 
bor practices, a large field in which 
the board’s activities are of the 
most vital importance are put be- 
yond the powers intended to be con- 
ferred upon the board by congress.” 

The strikers were evicted from 
the plant in February and the board 
ordered the reinstatement of 92 
men who had been discharged when 
the sitdown began. 


TWENTY TIN PLATE SCRAP 
EXPORT LICENSES GRANTED 


During September authorization 
was granted for 20 licenses for the 
export of tin plate scrap. Japan 
was the country of destination for 
all the licenses issued which totaled 
1884 long tons valued at $32,749. 


RFC LOANS SINCE FEBRUARY 
AGGREGATE $693,801,566 


Jesse Jones, chairman, has an- 
nounced that since the RFC re- 
sumed lending late in February 
this year, it has authorized 4286 
loans aggregating $693,801,566.03. 
Of these loans, 3793 totaling $128,- 
994,669.36 were to business, includ- 
ing $3,969,762.66 later taken up by 
banks. Banks participated in 915 
business loans to the extent of $28,- 
043,397.73, making a total of $153,- 
068,304.43 loans to business. 
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Exports, Imports 
Up in September 


@ Exports of steel and iron prod- 
ucts, excluding scrap, in Septem- 
ber checked the decline which had 
persisted since January, according 
to the metals and minerals division, 
department of commerce. 

September shipments, exclusive 
of scrap, totaled 196,395 gross tons 
valued at $11,176,437, compared 
with 134,110 tons valued at $8,810,- 
925 in August, an increase of 46.4 
per cent in volume and 26.8 per cent 
in value. 

For nine months they aggregated 
1,585,147 tons valued at $105,174,317, 


FOREIGN TRADE OF UNITED STATES 
IN IRON AND STEEL 
Gross Tons 
1938 1937 
Exports Imports Exports Imports 
Jan. 586,294 29,631 201,692 43,063 
Feb. 460,640 19,589 290,987 40,728 








March 526,883 11,827 570584 51,805 
April 489,202 21,237 683,674 68,197 
May 540,639 20,814 969,222 49,050 
June 312,021 15,887 826,534 44,771 
July 263,699 14728 889,438 47,012 
Aug. 242,139 20,041 836,319 61,489 
Sept. 346,068 27,958 543,740 37,071 
9mo. 3,767,585 181,7125,862,237 443,186 
Oct. : 522,611 37,186 
Nov. 556 691 26,996 
Dec. 626,418 20, 192 
Total 7,567,884 553,160 








against 2,530,347 tons valued at 
$155,954,327 in the corresponding pe- 
riod, 1937. For the same interval in 
1929 they were 1,947,265 tons, value 
$159,608,810. 

Foreign shipments of scrap in 
September totaled 149,673 tons, 
worth $2,093,925, in comparison with 
108,029 tons worth $1,478,545 in Au- 
gust, and 256,191 tons valued at $4,- 
815,993 in September, 1937. Japan 
took 60,619 tons, Italy 32,202 tons, 
Germany 20,433 tons, the Nether- 


ORIGIN OF SEPTEMBER IMPORTS 


Gross Tons 
Man-_ Ferro- 


Iron Pig ganese man- 
ore iron ore ganese 
Sweden 40,364 
Canada 310 F 
Cuba 32,000 : 7,149 
Chile - 110,350 
Australia ; 5,008 ‘ M 
Netherlands $4 6,820 ce 1,579 
British India ; 102 1,729 
Soviet Russia ; 16,016 
Gold Coast 7,732 
France . ; és 3 226 
Norway : 1,411 
Czechoslovakia ; , : 671 
Total 188,032 6,922 32,626 3,887 
Sheets, Struc- Hoops 
skelp and _ tural Steel and 
sawplate steel bars bands 
Belgium 2 1,716 616 661 
Germany 181 69 144 194 
Sweden 1 205 1 
United Kingdom } 5 14 
Canada 1 ( +) ; 
France ; 112 140 66 
Czechoslovakia ? . 1 7 
Total 189 1,902 1,125 922 
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lands 19,144 tons and Poland 10,- 
552 tons. 

September imports, exclusive olf 
scrap, were 23,740 gross tons valued 
at $1,332,092, compared with 18,404 
tons valued at $1,182,741 in August 
and 28,505 tons valued at $1,908,645 
in September, 1937. This is an in 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF IRON AND 
STEEL PRODUCTS 
Gross Tons 


Sept Aug. Jan. thru 

Articles 19.48 1938 Sept., ’38 
Pig iron : 6,922 961 29,184 
Sponge iron 31 8 362 
Ferromanganese (1) 3,887 1,675 11,940 
Spiegeleisen 1,069 955 7,051 
Ferrochrome (2) 1 100 
Ferrosilicon (3) 180 54 D49 
Other ferroalloys (4) 1 
Steel ingots, blooms 158 165 
Billets 19 73 170 
Concrete reinforce. bars 105 248 1,015 
Hollow bar, drill steel 72 56 604 
Bars, solid or hollow 1,125 1,546 14,053 
Iron slabs 
Iron bars 7. L105 147 
Wire rods 564 220 3,582 
Boiler and other plate 24 151 295 
Sheets, skelp, 

saw plate 189 294 5,768 
Die blocks or bianks 1 l 68 
Tin plate, taggers’ 

tin and terneplate } 24 83 
Structural shapes 1,902 2,335 8,691 
Sashes and frames 
Sheet piling 


Rails and fasienings 669 232 2 | 


Cast-iron pipe, fittings 1) 17 1,121 
Malleable iron 

pipe ftgs. 11 14 67 
Welded pipe 183 1,131 1,105 
Other pipe 2,156 Boe 17,364 
Cotton ties 868 2,626 6,825 
Other hoops, bands 922 908 12,559 
Barbed wire 671 1,068 10,257 
Round iron, steel wire 167 118 969 
Telegraph, telephone 

wire 3 I] 1 
Flat wire and 

steel strips 180 154 1,8 
Wire rope and strand 214 156 1,588 
Other wire 19 96 1,064 
Nails, tacks and 

staples 739 831 5,667 
Bolts, nuts, and rivets 62 1 156 
Horse and mule shoes 39 52 339 
Castings and forgings 199 580 2,801 


Total (gross tons) 23,740 18,404 174,053 
Iron and steel scrap 41,218 1,637 7,659 


GRAND TOTAL 27,958 20,041 181,712 
(1) Manganese content; (2) chrome content 
(3)silicon content; (4) alloy content 


crease of 39.5 per cent over August. 
Scrap imports in September were 
4218 tons, all from Canada. 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF IRON AND 
STEEL PRODUCTS 


Gross Tons 


Sept Aug. Jan. thru 

Articles 1938 1938 Sept., ’38 
Pig iron 66,600 19,756 312,507 
Ferromanganese and 

spiegeleisen 1 2 22 
Other ferroalloys 129 5 13K 
Ingots, blooms, etc.: 

Not containing alloy 3,916 539 140,652 

Alloy incl. stainless 2,054 178 7,214 
Steel bars, cold-fin 328 812 11,216 
3ars, iron 180 19 1,12: 
Bars, concrete 1,610 870 14,946 
Other steel bars: 

Not containing alloy 6,712 7,834 81,890 

Stainless steel 265 53 543 

Alloy not stainless 887 269 3,69 
Welding rods, electric 67 64 798 
Wire rods 508 357 19,144 
Boiler plate 788 31 5,961 


Other plates, not fab 
Not containing alloy 


Stainless steel 100 7 243 

Alloy not stainless 24 19 2,017 
Skelp iron or steel 3,469 2,614 13,724 
Sheets, galv. iron 315 106 » Q9 
Sheets, galv. steel 6,141 1,539 51,932 
Sheets, ‘‘black’’ steel 

Not containing alloy 16,362 11,650 140,971 

Stainless steel 12 120 1,462 

Alloy not stainless 206 179 2,68 
Sheets, black iron 676 881 5,657 


Articles 1938 1938 Sept re 


Strip steel, cold-rolled 


Not containing alloy 2,228 2,037 18,724 

Stainless steel 9 l 2) 

Alloy not stainless 102 
Strip steel, hot-rolled 

Not containing alloy 228 2,792 24,259 

Stainless steel 20 l 124 

Alloy not stainless 2 ; 7 
Tin plate, taggers’ tin 12,061 41638 123,253 
Terne plate 246 72 3,049 
Tanks, except lined 5,341 9,301 30, 464 
Shapes, not fabricated 5,131 1,032 64,624 
Shapes, fabricated 3,144 692 7,260 
Plates, fabricated 2,511 75 20.666 
Metal lath 81 25 694 
Frames and sashes os) 149 1,031 
Sheet piling x7 399 2,588 
Rails, 60 Ibs 1,139 1,406 1,975 
Rails, under 60 Ibs 82 71 1,079 
Rails, relaying 12,596 11,188 28,057 
Rail fastenings 1,207 918 6,115 
Switches, frogs 151 S1 l 
Railroad spikes 142 76 1,997 
R.R. bolts, nuts, ete 81 182 740 
Boiler tubes, seamless 691 614 4 
Boiler tubes, welded i) 23 1,395 
Pipe 

Seamless casing 

oil-line 2,539 » 291 IS TO 

Do Welded 20 129 9,541 

Seamless black ex 

cept casing 523 17 >, 4229 
Pipe fittings 

Mall iron screwed 239 297 2 326 

Cast iron screwed + | 134 1,4 
Pipe and fittings for 

Cast-iror pressure 2,303 5,770 15,587 

Cast-iron soil 905 687 7,424 
Pipe, welded 

Black | steel 796 S62 

Black wrought-iror 689 101 2,501 

Galvanized steel 1,620 1,016 9,595 

Gals wrought -iror &5 83 1,719 
Pipe and fittings 

Riveted iron or steel 7 } 
Wire 

Plain iron or steel 2,934 1,230 17,158 

Galvanized 2,139 1,153 17,09 

Barbed 1,767 3,115 22,974 
Woven wire fencing 156 144 1,485 
Woven wire screen cloth 

Insect 14 26 176 

Other RL RO R12 
Wire rope and cable 218 IRA 9 73 
Wire strand 98 18 671 
Card clothing s 16 58 
Other wire 160 Aa) 1.195 
Wire nails 1,974 1.654 13,959 
Horseshoe nails 4 14 649 
racks 7 13 182 
Other nail, staples 114 25 O89 
Bolts, machine screws 625 965 », 969 
Castings 

Gray iron, semi-stee 148 OR > 804 

Vialleable-iror 4 4 54 

Steel, not alloy 177 111 1,07 

Alloy incl. stainless | os 615 
Car wheels 

tires, axles ] ] ] oY l 
Horseshoes and calks ” 
Forgings, n.e.s 

Not containing al 1, 16% 1 6,574 

Alloy incl. stainless 52 10 ,O8 

rota 196,395 134,110 1,585,147 

Scrap, iron and steel 147,203 106,883 2,164,857 
Scrap, tin plate 1,578 764 8,74 
rin plate circles 

strips, cobbles, ete 2R4 144 , 545 
Waste-waste tin plate 608 38 9, 292 

rotal scrap 149,673 108,029 2,182,438 
GRAND TOTAI 346,068 242,139 3,767,585 
Lror ore 96,628 121.703 129.994 


Implement Exports 
9 Per Cent Lower 


@ Farm equipment exports from 
the United States in Septembe1 
were 9 per cent less than last year, 
according to the machinery division, 
department of commerce. Value of 
September exports was $5,434,837, 
compared with $7,074,986. All the 
major types of equipment, except 
threshers, plows and fuel injection 
type of tracklaying tractors de 
clined. 














On all tables, like the one illustrated, built by the 
YOUNGSTOWN FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY, 
Hyatt Roller Bearings are selected for a majority of 


the bearing positions 


Evidence of Hyatt reliability is found every- 
where. In service on tables, cranes, motors, 
cars, and auxiliary mill equipment, Hyatt 
Roller Bearings are sturdy, smooth and 
dependable... faultless in design and work- 
manship, carefree in operation. The count- 
less number of Hyatts applied each year 











to new equipment and changeovers roll on 
unheeded, except by the engineers and 
mechanics who have learned to specify and 
depend on Hyatt Roller Bearings. Hyatt Bear- 
ings Div., General Motors Corp., Harrison, 
N.J.; San Francisco. Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Sales Company, Chicago and Pittsburgh. 


HYATT <& BEARINGS 
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DETROIT 
@ AS THE automotive industry 
moves into the November show sea- 
son, every available sign or indi- 
cator points to fair weather ahead. 
Employment is nearing the 350,000 
level about 85 per cent of peak; pro- 
duction is at the highest rate since 
last December and is still climbing; 
stocks in the hands of dealers are 
said to be well under 100,000 cars; 
unfilled orders are heavy and guar- 
antee good production through the 
end of the year; salaries are in proc- 
ess of being adjusted upward; prices 
are down and additional values have 
been built into new models. 


What other elements could be 
asked for to insure automotive 
prosperity? At least one—and that 
is the incidence of stability and 
sound business practice in Washing- 
ton. This is the stickler which mars 
the outlook for the long range in 
automobiles. Few worries are heard 
over the remaining two months of 
this year, but it is felt the results 
of the November elections through- 
out the country will have a major 
bearing on the industry’s well being 
in 1939. 


See 3,500,000 Total 


Department of commerce figures 
for automobile production in Sep- 
tember show 89,623 cars and trucks 
for United States and Canada, the 
lowest monthly total since Novem- 
ber, 1934, when production dipped to 
85,000. 

October should see a sharp re- 
bound from this low, with the total 
coming close to 250,000. It is pos- 
sible November and December may 
attain the 400,000-mark, which would 
bring the year’s output to some- 
where in the neighborhood of 2,690,- 
000 units, just a little over half the 
5,000,000 total registered during last 
year. 

Taking the recent estimate of W. 
S. Knudsen, president of General 
Motors Corp., indicating a maxi- 
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mum of 331/3 per cent improve- 
ment for 1939, a total of 3,500,000 
is presaged for 1939. 

Back from a six-weeks’ sojourn in 
industrial Europe, Mr. Knudsen re- 
peated his views on the 1939 out- 
look, and gave some figures on pro- 
duction of GM foreign plants. He 
said that in Denmark and Sweden, 
production quotas were set by the 
government at 3000-4000 per year, 
while the Opel plant in Germany 
was turning out about 400 cars per 
day, and the British plant about 200 
cars a day. 


H@ HUPMOBILE continues to make 
an earnest struggle for a share of 
business in the coming year and 
has restyled and rechristened its 
115-inch wheelbase Cordish-looking 
car illustrated here several weeks 
ago. This small job will be known 
as the Skylark and the front end 
has been rounded off, with a semi- 
circular set of six horizontal louvers 
surmounting two lower catwalk 
grilles, the latter with vertical bars. 
New front fender and grille dies 
were required, and Briggs is mak- 
ing several models to be on display 
at the New York and Chicago shows. 
As yet it is not definite where the 
bodies ultimately will be made, and 
it will be 60 days before any pro- 
duction of the new automobile is 
started. 


The Skylark will be powered by a 
6-cylinder 101-horsepower engine, 
with the 4-cylinder version deferred 
until spring. Hupmobile sales of- 
ficials were quick to squelch the re- 
port heard locally that plans were 
being drawn up to open a number of 








joint Hupp-Willys dealerships in De 
troit. 
The tip also is being passed around 


this section that Studebaker will 
have a new 4-cylinder job ready for 
display within the next few months. 
Nash, of course, already has had 
sample bodies built up for its en 
trant in the small-car field, but re 
portedly is deferring production 
until next year. 

Sales reports for the second 10 
day period of October show that 
Buick retail deliveries totaled 6697, 
a new high for the period and 16 per 
cent over the same period last year. 
New car orders received in this pe 
riod exceeded deliveries by over 
2000. Assembly operations have 
been geared to this accelerated de 
mand and are currently on the basis 
of 1000-1200 daily. 

Last of the automobile previews 
for newspaper men was held Mon 
day by Ford. Guests first were 
taken on a tour of the Rouge plant 
to inspect details of the $34,000,000 
expansion program which now is 
virtually completed. 

New cars were unveiled later and 
revealed a considerable change in 
styling. Lines include standard 60, 
deluxe 85, Mercury and Lincoln. 


Mercury Draws Attention 


Center of attention naturally 
was the new 116-inch wheelbase 
Mercury which showed a distinct 
Zephyr treatment of the front end 
although, as reported here previous- 
ly, the catwalk grilles extend clear 
across the lower front end, the par 
allel horizontal bars in the grille be 
ing unbroken except for a narrow 
center strip. 

Incidentally, all fenders, hoods and 
frames for the Mercury are being 
manufactured by Murray here, as 
well as about one-third of all other 
Ford frames, according to Ward’s 
Automotive Reports. Bodies for the 
Mercury line are being built in the 
Briggs Highland Park plant, and 
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production is now up to several hun- 
dred weekly. 


@ A MEASURE of quiet has settled 
over steel buying for the time being 
after prices were re-established at 
previous levels. All companies have 
good tonnages on their books for 
automotive accounts and additional 
buying is expected shortly because 
auto builders have not pursued the 
policy of buying ahead to any ex- 
tent 

Local mills are operating at vir- 
tual capacity, with the exception of 
Ford, and additional furnaces prob- 
ably will be lighted at the latter’s 
steel plant this week. In some 
circles it is reported that the jack- 
ing up of steel prices had the un- 
expected effect of stimulating new 


orders. 


@ FOLLOWING the ever-changing 
picture of automotive materials 
would be the subject of a weekly 
dissertation in itself. A few of the 
recent highlights are worthy of men- 
tion. For example, Packard recent- 
ly has made a switch to pearlitic 
malleable iron for camshafts, repiac- 
ing previously used forged steel 
shafts. The shafts are produced by 
the Saginaw Malleable Iron division 
of General Motors and their success- 
ful application is a tribute to the 
advanced knowledge of the process 
ing and properties of this material. 

Pearlitic malleable has a number 
of other automotive uses, including 
rocker arms for Buick and Chevro- 
let, and experiments have been made 
on crankshafts. It is said on good 
authority, however, that a success 
ful automotive crankshaft of pearlit 
ic malleable has yet to be made 
but likely will be produced before 
long. 

For a time Packard used cast 
camshafts made by Campbell, 
Wyant & Cannon, and then last year 
went to a forged steel shaft, and 
installed equipment to harden the 
shafts by induction heating and 
automatic quenching. This installa- 
tion is the familiar Tocco process 
and has been described in STEEL. 

Difficulties were encountered with 
the original installation of hardening 
equipment due to warping of the 
shafts after heat treatment. It was 
found to cost more to straighten 
them than to harden them, so the 
equipment was scrapped and a new 
installation devised in which the 
shafts are held rigidly by steady 
rests on the three bearings, while 
the inductor block moves up over 
the succeeding cams, heating and 
quenching them. The revised equip 
ment licked the straightening prob 
lem and also occupied considerably 
less space. It is now being used to 
harden the pearlitic malleable iron 
shafts. These shafts are claimed to 
be less expensive than stee!, show 
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MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM—Continued 


somewhat better wear because of 
the higher carbon content, and can 
be used in conjunction with most 
any type of tappet. 

Packard is pioneering a new use 
for zine die castings, in the form of 
a transmission cover plate, weigh- 
ing about 3 pounds and supplanting 
a cast iron cover. Removal of the 
gear shifting mechanism from the 
top of the case to the side, as a re- 
sult of the shifting lever being re- 
located onto the steering column, 
left the top of the case free of ob- 
structions, and a die cast cover fitted 
in nicely. 

Another new use for die castings 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 


1936 1937 1938 
Jan, 377,244 399,186 227,130 
Feb. 300,810 383,900 202,589 
March.. 438,943 519,022 238,598 
April.. 527,625 553,231 238,133 
May 480,518 540,377 210,183 
June . 469,368 521,153 189,399 
July 451,206 456,909 150,444 
Aug. . 275,934 405,072 96,936 
sept. 139,820 175,630 789,623 
9 mos. 3,461,468 3,954,480 1,643,035 
Get... 230,049 337,979 
Nov. ... 405,799 376,629 
Dec. 518,958 347,349 
Year 4,616,274 5,016,437 
Estimated. 7Revised. 
Estimated by Ward’s Reports 
Week ended: 1938 19374 
Oct. 1 i. ttiax SE 44,330 
Oct. 8 . 37,665 71,958 
Oct. 15 .. 50,540 89,680 
Get. 22 . 68 360 91,905 
Oct. 29 73,335 90,155 


‘Comparable week. 


General Motors ; 34,350 31,925 
Chrysler ee 16,750 15,000 
Ford ; ase s. Cee 12,850 
All others re ; 9,360 8,585 





is the door striker plate or bar which 
Ford has adopted. 

Die cast striker plates are not 
new, being used by several other car 
builders. A die cast door bolt, to be 
used on the Mercury, however, is 
new. Rotary door latches used by 
Chrysler and Studebaker this year 
also are die cast. 

Die casters are pointing with pride 
to the new Cadillac hardware which 
features chrome-plated zinc die cast- 
ings inlaid with a ruby plastic. The 
handles and other parts taking this 
inlay are shaped with the proper 
depression to receive the plastic, and 
are drilled so that lugs on the plas- 
tic can pass through, the idea being 
that the plastic can be securely 
locked in place by touching the re- 
verse side of the lug with a hot 
iron, causing the plastic to flow 
slightly. 

Willys has recalled 2090 workmen 


in the past week as 1939 model pro- 
duction gets under way to supply 
dealers by the time of the automo- 
bile show, when official announce- 
ment of the new Willys line will be 
made. Graham in the past two 
weeks has completed about 500 new 
jobs, and reports good demand com- 
ing in from dealers. One of the 
main tasks which confronts Graham 
is to build up strength of dealers’ 
organizations, as it is generally con- 
ceded that as far as style is con- 
cerned, the car itself is well up 
among the leaders. 


Tool Engineers’ Society 
To Enlarge Exposition 


@ American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers announces that its second 
Machine and Tool Progress exhi- 
bition to be held in Detroit next 
March will be considerably larger 
than the 1938 show and that it 
will be extended from four to six 
days. The show in Convention hall, 
March 13-18, will be held with the 
society’s national convention. 

A substantial increase in attend- 
ance is anticipated for the 1939 
event, for society membership has 
doubled in the last 12 months. With 
new chapters installed in Cincin- 
nati, Schenectady, N. Y., St. Louis, 
Syracuse, N. Y., York, Pa., Dayton, 
O., Philadelphia and _ Rochester, 
N. Y., the total has been brought 
to 22. Several more additions are 
contemplated and expected to be 
chartered shortly. 


Aircraft Figures Double 
In Two Year Period 


@ Manufacturers of aircraft in the 
United States reported large in- 
creases in employment and produc- 
tion in 1937, compared with 1935, 
according to the census bureau’s bi- 
ennial census of manufacturers. 
Wage earners in 1937 numbered 24,- 
003, which was 110.8 per cent above 
1935 and 207.1 per cent above 1933. 
Wages totaled $33,352,911 in 1937, 
exceeding 1935 by 124 per cent and 
1933 by 223.6 per cent. Value of 
products was $106,568,254 in 1937, a 
rise of 135 per cent from $45,347,030 
in 1935 and 266.2 per cent from $18,- 
503,429 in 1933. 

Figures include value of instru- 
ments and accessories but exclude 
power plants. 


Purdue university, Lafayette, Ind., 
has expanded its school of chemical 
engineering into a school of chem- 
ical and metallurgical engineering. 
Dr. J. L. Bray will continue to head 
the school, which is to be housed 
in a building now under construc- 
tion. 
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LATEST 
CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE METAL 
ORKING INDUSTRY 


Influenced by the modern era of streamlining, the new 
H-P-M SMOOTH LINE FASTRAVERSE PRESS has 


captured the spirit of the day... in up-to-the-minute 





design ... attractive appearance . . . reduced weight... . 
increased strength... compact proportions ... production 
speed ... hydraulic smoothness and flexibility. @ Like 
all other H-P-M Hydro-Power Presses, dependable per- 
formance is assured in the H-P-M SMOOTH LINE series 
by the patented H-P-M Fastraverse system of operation 





and control. Each press is completely self-contained with 
power unit including H-P-M 4-R Radial Pump mounted 
overhead and totally enclosed. All piping and control 
mechanism is entirely concealed... yet every operat- 
ing element is conveniently accessible for adjustment 
and maintenance. @ Modernize with the new H-P-M 
SMOOTH LINE FASTRAVERSE PRESS. Write for 
full details. 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. COMPANY 


MOUNT GILEAD, OHIO, U.S.A. 


District Offices: New York, Detroit, Chicago 
Representatives in Principal Cities 





“Smooth Line” trade-mark registered 
U. S. Patent olfi.e: des'gn patent applied for. 








FASTRAVERSE 
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MEN or INDUSTRY 





@ WILLIAM P. LANGWORTHY 
has been appointed director of elec- 
trical materials division, Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. He 
formerly was president, Lamination 
Stamping Co., Hartford, Conn., and 
in 1930 when the company was 
merged with Allegheny Steel Co., 
Mr. Langworthy became manager of 
the fabrication division, a position 
he held until his present appoint- 
ment, 
© 
J. E. McMullen has been appointed 
controller, Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corp., Denver, and subsidiary com- 
panies. 
° 
John D. Tebben has been named 
sales manager, metallurgical divi- 
sion, P. R. Mallory & Co. Inc., In- 
dianapolis. 
a 
W.S. Davis has been named sales 
manager, Ohio Injector Co., Wads- 
worth, O. He has been affiliated 
with the company a number of 
years. 
e 
W. O. Fritze, formerly assistant 
treasurer, Keystone Steel & Wire 
Co., Peoria, Ill, has been elected 
secretary and assistant treasurer. 
Mr. Fritze has been a director since 
1935. 
e 
Dr. Walter S. Landis has been se- 
lected to receive the Perkin medal 
of the Society of Chemical Indus- 
try for 1939, for his work on cy- 
anamid, derivatives of cyanamid, 
fertilizers, ammonium phosphate, 
the first commercial production of 
argon, and contributions to the ex- 





W. P. Langworthy 


plosive industry. The medal will be 
presented Jan. 6 at a meeting to be 
held at the Chemists’ club, New 
York. 

+ 

Edward R. Stettinius Jr., chairman 
of the board, United States Steel 
Corp., New York, has been named 
general chairman of the annua! roll 
call, New York chapter, American 
Red Cross, in Manhattan and the 
Bronx. 

. 

Louis Shattuck Cates, president, 
Phelps Dodge Corp., New York, has 
been selected for the William Law- 
rence Saunders gold medal by the 
board of directors, American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers. 

+ 

Edwin W. Thomas has been ap- 
pointed works manager, Standard 
Steel Works Co., Burnham, Pa., sub- 





sidiary of Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. Mr. Thomas has been as- 
sociated with Standard since 1909 
and for the past ten years had been 
assistant works manager. 

« 

L. E. Gannon, advertising man- 
ager, Palmer-Bee Co., Detroit, has 
been elected secretary-treasurer, In- 
dustrial Marketers of Detroit, a 
chapter of the National Industrial 
Advertisers’ association. 

¢ 

Carl L. Leafe, associated with Nor- 
ton Co., Worcester, Mass., about 30 
years, has been named superintend- 
ent of Norton Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. He succeeds Albert 
Johnson, who has been appointed 
consulting engineer for the Canadian 
plant. 

+ 

deWitt H. Gunsolus has_ been 
appointed representative, furnace 
division, Continental Roll & Steel 
Foundry Co., Coraopolis, Pa., with 
offices at 534 Vine street, Cincin- 
nati. He will handle sales and en- 
gineering of industrial combustion 
equipment and allied furnace acces- 
sories. 

Sl 

J. Nelson Stuart, until recently ad- 
vertising and sales promotion man- 
ager, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Coal Co., has become asso- 
ciated with the Kelvinator division 
of Nash-Kelvinator Corp., as direc- 
tor of advertising, with headquar- 
ters in Detroit. 

. 

Dr. J. V. N. Dorr, president, Dorr 
Co. Inc., New York, will be pre- 
sented with the chemical industry 
medal of the Society of Chemical 
Industry at a joint meeting of the 
American section of that society and 
the American Chemical society Nov. 
4, in recognition of his inventions 





Tool Dealers Visit Cincinnati Plants 





@ Members of Associated Machine Tool Dealers of America were guests of machine tool builders in Cincinnati during their 
annual convention recently (STEEL, Oct. 17, p. 21). Here the group is shown at the plant of the Cincinnati Milling Machine 
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and Cincinnati Grinders Inc. 
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of apparatus and processes in many 
chemical, metallurgical and sanita- 
tional operations. 
¢ 
W. F. Bender has become asso- 
ciated with Ohio Steel Foundry Co., 
Springfield, O., as sales representa- 
tive in Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia. He will have his headquar- 
ters in Pittsburgh. 
+ 
Charles H. Hughes, associated 
with Semet-Solvay Engineering 
Corp. for many years as research 
engineer and designer, has resigned 
to establish his own consulting en- 
gineering service at 270 Broadway, 
New York. 
e 
A. J. Hazlett has been appointed 
manager, strip-sheet sales depart- 
ment, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. He succeeds William 
Miller, recently named manager of 
the corporation’s Detroit office. Mr. 





A. J. Hazlett 


Hazlett’s entire business experience 

has been in the steel industry, and 

since 1927 he had been president, 

Eastern Rolling Mill Co., Baltimore. 
e 

J. D. Wood has been elected presi- 
dent, Roller-Smith Co. He succeeds 
the late F. W. Roller. Other officers 
are: G. L. Crosby, vice president 
and general manager of sales, and 
W. J. Schuhmann, treasurer. Main 
offices of the company will be trans- 
ferred from New York to the plant 
at Bethlehem, Pa. 

¢ 

J. N. Walker, heretofore general 
sales manager, Linde Air Products 
Co., New York, has been elected vice 
president, Oxweld Acetylene Co. 
Both are units of Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp., New York. 

T. D. Cartledge, formerly assist- 
ant sales manager, has been named 
general sales manager of the Linde 
company. 

+ 

Howard F. MeMillin has_ been 
elected president, Hydraulic Press 
Mfg. Co., Mount Gilead, O. He suc- 
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F. J. Schaeffer 


Who has been elected president, National 
Association of Foreman, as reported in 
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ceeds his father, the late F. B. Mc- 
Millin. Mr. McMillin has been gen 
eral manager the past two years 
and also continues in that capacity. 

H. A. Toulmin Jr., Dayton, O., has 
been elected a director to fill the un 
expired term of F. B. McMillin. 

° 

B. F. Affleck, former president, 
Universal Atlas Cement Co., has 
been elected an honorary member, 
Western Society of Engineers, which 
has only eight honorary members. 
Mr. Affleck is a member of nu 
merous associations, including Port 
land Cement association, American 
Iron and Steel institute, American 
Society for Testing Materials, and 
the New York and Chicago Engi- 
neers’ clubs. 

° 

Dr. Frank Baldwin Jewett, vice 
president, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., and president, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, has been 
awarded the 1939 John Fritz gold 
medal, for “vision and leadership in 
science, and for notable achievement 
in the furtherance of industrial re- 
search and development in communi- 
cation.” The award is made annu- 
ally by a board composed of repre 
sentatives of the four national en- 
gineering societies of civil, mining 
and metallurgical, mechanical, and 
electrical engineers. 


DIED: 


@ CHARLES PAESCHKE JR., 55, 
president, Geuder, Paeschke & Frey 
Co., maker of metalware, Milwaukee, 
Oct. 19. Mr. Paeschke’s entire busi 
ness career was with this company, 
and he succeeded to the presidency 
in 1936 at the death of his father. 
+ 

Jacob Groeschel, 67, pioneer man 
ufacturer of sheet metal goods, at 
his home in Milwaukee, Oct. 22. He 


founded his own business in 1896. 
¢ 

David Davis, 77, secretary and a 
director, Ohio Iron & Steel Co., Oct 
21 in Youngstown, O. 

+ 

James Barnes, 66, superintend 
ent of hot mills, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., Sharon, Pa., Oct. 19. 

+ 

Frederick S. Phelps, 55, general 
superintendent, Pacific works, Co- 
lumbia Steel Co., San Francisco, 
Oct. 17 in Portland, Oreg. 

¢ 

G. La Rue Masters, 52, vice presi- 
dent, National Lock Washer Co., 
Newark, N. J., Oct. 25 at his home 
in South Orange, N. J. 

o 

Frank P. Meyer, manager of the 
engineering department and a di 
rector, Pittsburgh Piping & Equip 
ment Co., Pittsburgh, in that city, 
Oct. 19. 

° 

Lewis B. Curtis, 75, president 
Curtis & Curtis Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., maker of pipe cutters and 
geared die stocks, in that city Oct 
25. 

. 

C. W. Scholle, 47, former vice 
president, Ohio Injector Co., Wads- 
worth, O., in Akron, O., Oct. 22. He 
resigned Oct. 1 due to ill health. He 
was associated with the company 20 
years. 

+ 

Henry S. Fleming, 75, consulting 
engineer of New York, Oct. 19 at 
his home in that city. He was a 
member, American Society of Me 
chanical Engineers, American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metaliurgical 
Engineers, American Chemical So- 
ciety. 


Industrial Machinery 
Exports Increase 


@ Industrial machinery exports in 
September were valued at $20,355, 
131, an increase of 9 per cent ove! 
the $18,700,797 value a year ago, ac- 
cording to the machinery division, 
department of commerce. 

Larger shipments were recorded 
in only two of the seven major 
groups, power-driven metalworking 
machinery and mining, well and 
pumping equipment. The former 
totaled $8,144,947, or 109 per cent 
over the $3,901,722 in September, 
1937. Nearly all items in this group 
advanced. Exports of metalworking 
machinery other than power-driven 
were 30 per cent lower than last 
year, $250,610 compared with $358,- 
214. 

Mining, well and pumping ma- 
chinery increased 6 per cent to $4, 
918,233. Construction and convey 
ing machinery at $1,813,839 was 
down 12 per cent. 
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Cites Progress in 
Essential Metals 


@ IMPORTANCE of developing pro 
duction of essential metals from do 
mestic sources was emphasized be 
fore the fifth annual metal mining 
convention and exposition of the 
American Mining congress, western 
division, Los Angeles, Oct. 26. 

Dr. John W. Finch, director, 
United States bureau of mines, de 
scribed growing need for minor met 
als in modern “tailor-made” alloy 
steels and efforts by the bureau to 
provide economical means for their 
production from domestic ores 
Speaking on “Prospects for Mino. 
Metals and Non-Metallic Minerals’’ 
he said, in part: 


“While the minor metals do not 
bulk as large in tonnage as copper, 
lead, zine, iron, gold and silver, never- 
theless they are essential factors in 
our domestic economy. Recogniz- 
ing this, the war department in- 
cludes several of the so-called minor 
metals on the list of strategic com 
modities and the navy department 
has acquired stocks for use in an 
emergency. 


Minor Metals Needed 


“Some of the minor metals are of 
relatively recent importance and in 
a sense are modern metals associ- 
ated with speed, reduced weight and 
durability under adverse conditions. 
Their extending application in in- 
dustry is a result of better under- 
standing of metals and alloys de- 
signed for specific purposes. A fea- 
ture of their production is their 
higher price. An added attraction 
for producers is excess of demand 
over domestic production. For many 
of these essential commodities 
American industry is dependent on 
foreign sources for a good share of 
its requirements. 

“Utility of alloy steels is depend- 
ent on addition of one or more fer- 
roalloying metals, including chrom- 
ium, manganese, nickel, tungsten 
and vanadium. Spurred by need for 
processes that will enable domestic 
raw materials to supply deman«| 
for minor metals the bureau of 
mines has been conducting an exten- 
sive program of ore testing and 
metallurgical research, to the point 
where many minor metal ores may 
be successfully beneficiated. 

“An important objective is to de- 
termine possibility of producing de 
ficiency metals, essential to arma- 
ment and munitions, from domestic 
ores and wherever possible to pro 
mote production for peace-time uses, 
and thus make them available in an 
emergency. The program includes 
known, readily accessible mineral de 
such problems as recovery of man 
ganese, chromium, nickel, antimony, 
magnesium and boron from well 
posits.” 


Dr. Finch reported success in pro- 
ducing high-purity electrolytic man 


ganese from ores containing 16 to 40 
per cent manganese, at a cost of 6 
to 7 cents per pound, in contrast to 
the so-called pure manganese of 
commerce. Preliminary experiments 
indicate its use in stainless steel 
types of alloys. A new method of 
producing high-purity chromium 
metal probably will be released in a 
short time. 

The laboratory phase of investi 
gation on production of magnesium 
from magnesite is progressing and 
indicates eventual success of a proc- 
ess yielding this metal at moderate 
cost. Recovery of nickel from do- 
mestic ores is under investigation 
and methods are being developed for 
production of boron and its alloys 
and treatment of antimony ores and 
alunite. 


MEETINGS 


SOUTHERN STEEL FOUNDRIES 
FORM TECHNICAL GROUP 


@ A MAJORITY of the steel found- 
ries in the South recently established 
an operating executives group with 
A. B. Wilkerson, Beaumont Iron 
Works, Beaumont, Tex., chairman. 
With formation of this group, under 
auspices of the Steel Founders’ So- 
ciety of America, the organization of 
executives in charge of production 
throughout the steel casting indus- 
try is virtually complete. It is esti- 
mated that 95 per cent of the indus- 
try is now served by similar groups. 

The program of activities of the 
new group will embrace discussions 
of molding sands and sand control 
methods, melting practices, ladle 
supplies and maintenance, employe 
relationships, cost studies, etc. Main 
purposes are to promote highest 
standards of quality in the product 
and to increase production efficiency. 

C. W. Briggs, technical advisor of 
the Steel Founders’ society, Cleve- 
land, will address the next meeting 
of the group, in December. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP PLANS 
PRODUCTION CONFERENCE 


Methods for reducing unit costs, 
inventory problems, and quality con- 
trol will receive major attention at 
the annual conference of the pro- 
duction division, American Manage- 
ment association, Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Nov. 9-10. Great- 
est emphasis will be placed on unit 
costs, a symposium being arranged 
for production executives from 12 
industries including, automotive, 
chemical, machinery, machine tools, 
metalworking, and steel. 
CLEVELAND ENGINEERS SEE 
ARMCO COLOR FILM 

Cleveland Society of Professional 
Engineers, Cleveland, inaugurated 
its winter activities Oct. 21 at a din- 


ner meeting attended by about 300 
members and guests. A series of 
meetings, with speakers and motion 
picture films, is being arranged. 

Bennett Chapple, vice president 
and director of publicity for Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 
O., spoke on “Pushing Back the Steel 
Horizon” and presented the com- 
pany’s sound film, “The Romance 
of Steel.” 


Arbitration Group 
Extends Scope 


@ HOPE for improved labor-man- 
agement relations is seen by the 
American Arbitration association 
in accomplishments of its voluntary 
industrial arbitration tribunal. 
Marking the tribunal’s first anni- 
versary last week, the association’s 
president, Franklin E. Parker Jr., 
pointed to peaceful settlement of 
more than 100 disputes. 

Establishment of this_ tribunal 
grew out of the association’s 12-year 
record of success in business and 
commercial arbitration. 

Cases involving seniority rights, 
union recognition, collection of un- 
ion dues by employers, even the 
right of an employer to remove his 
factory to another city, have been 
settled peacefully. 


Association Names Tribunal 


Disputing parties enlist the in- 
dustrial arbitration facilities by ask- 
ing the association to appoint a 
tribunal from its panel of 7000 ar- 
bitrators, serving without fee. Par- 
ties approve selection, agree to 
abide by the decision. Laws of 46 
states make such agreements to 
arbitrate irrevocable and enforce- 
able. 

Hearings are conducted under the 
arbitration law of the respective 
state, in most cases the tribunal 
having power to subpoena witnesses 
and take testimony under oath. Ac- 
cording to the association rules, 
the award must be made within 30 
days. 

Advantages attributed to the 
plan: Disputes may be settled with 
greater speed; work is not stopped; 
nominal fees for each of the par- 
ties replace high costs of court and 
strike procedures; good-will is main- 
tained; need for labor legislation is 
minimized. 

At a dinner in New York recently 
when the association presented its 
gold medal for contributions to in- 
dustrial peace to Edward F. Mc- 
Grady, former assistant labor sec- 
retary, prominent industrialists sat 
side by side with leaders of the 
CIO and AFL. 
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River Shipments 


Increase Ratio 


@ INFLUENCED by the change in 
“he basing point system, stee! ship- 
pers in the Pittsburgh district are 
making greater use than ever be- 
fore of the Ohio river to carry their 
products to midwestern, southern 
and southwestern markets. 

Because of depressed conditions in 
the first half, steel river shipments 
this year will fall below the record 
established in 1937, but the percent- 
age of total steel production moved 
via the rivers will probably be the 
highest in history this year. 

The accompanying chart shows 
the trend of steel river shipments 
and steelmaking operations in the 
Pittsburgh district since 1929. From 
the latter year through 1937, a fair- 
ly even variation existed between 
the two. This year, however, the de- 
cline in steel plant operations was 
much more severe than the drop in 
water traffic in steel products, and 
the spread between the two lines has 
widened perceptibly. This diversence 
is especially noticeable since June, 
when revisions in the basing point 
system became effective and encour- 
aged steel producers to seek low-cost 
transportation to compete success- 
fully in distant markets. 

Steel shipments on the Ohio river 
during third quarter averaged 101,- 
017 tons monthly, an increase of 33 
per cent over the 75,952-ton average 
the first six months this year. In 
the same period, Pittsburgh districi 
steelmaking rose from an average 
of 27 per cent to 30, a gain of only 
11 per cent. In other words, com- 
pared with the first half, river move- 
ment of steel since the change in 
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basing points has expanded three 
times as fast as total production. 

Even without the basing point in- 
fluence a notable upturn in water 
delivery would have occurred this 
year. For example, the monthly av 
erage the first half was 117 per cent 
heavier than the 1932 rate, low point 
of recent years, while stee!making 
showed a gain of only 42 per cent 
between the two periods. 

In the third quarter, steel consti- 
tuted 11.7 per cent of all products 
moved over the Ohio. The only 
other time in recent years the per- 
centage has been this high was in 
1930 when river shipments were only 
slightly above the third quarter av- 
erage despite the fact mill opera- 
tions were more than double their 
recent rate. 


More Latitude 
Urged for Rails 


@ “THE VERY commercial 
ence of the industries in this coun 
try has depended, now depends and 
must of necessity forever depend 
upon the gigantic and all-encompass- 
ing systems of American railroads,” 
C. S. Belsterling, vice president, Unit- 
ed States Steel Corp., said in an ad- 
dress before the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America, in Cleveland, last 
Tuesday. 

“The abandonment of these great 
rail systems, in whole or in part, 
would destroy the trade and com- 
merce of this country, not only be- 
tween the states, but with foreign 
nations as well. 

“The prosperity of the railroads, 
therefore, is essential to the common 
welfare. Our problem is how to in- 
crease the traffic density of the rail- 
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@ Steel shipments on Ohio river compared with Pittsburgh district steelworks 
operations 
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roads in a manner fair and just to 
all. To state the proposition in an 
other way, the prime needs of the 
railroads are more traffic and more 
freedom to manage their own affairs. 

“Notwithstanding that from its 
early inception and throughout its 
entire history the railroad industry 
has been baited from many quar 
ters, nevertheless, from a_ total 
of 22 miles the railroads as a whole 
have grown to some 250,090 miles 
within the comparatively short pe 
riod of 100 years, representing an 
investment of over twenty billion 
dollars, and adequately and efficient 
ly serving the public. 

“Motor vehicle transportation is 
comparatively new; a development 
of the past 20 years. . Overnight 
delivery of merchandise, long dis 
tances from store door to store door 
is now commonplace. It is this new 
form of competition, among othe) 
changes in the transportation situa 
tion, which has rendered obsolete 
and unworkable many of the pro 
visions of the present interstate com 
merce act. 

“T maintain that the public would 
best be served if the rail carriers 
were permitted to own and operate 
boat lines and motor truck lines, 
either as extensions of their lines 
of railroads, or as complements 
thereto. The motor truck lines and 
water lines could be used as feed 
ers for the rail lines the main 
arteries of interstate commerce.” 


Foundry Equipment 
Makers Discuss Business 


@ Fall meeting of the Foundry 
Equipment Manufacturers’ associa 
tion was held in Cleveland, Oct. 21. 
In opening the meeting, H. S. He1 
sey, C. O. Bartlett & Snow Ceo., 
Cleveland, president of the associa 
tion, outlined its purposes, stressed 
the importance of co-operation. 

Earl Turner, Tuscany, Turner & 
Associates, Cleveland, spoke on 
“Implications of Recent Labor Leg 
islation”, which developed discus 
sion of the fair labor standards act. 

A report indicated that while the 
equipment business for the first 
six months of 1938 was consider 
ably less than during the same 
period last year, some improvement 
has been noted in the past month 
or two. 

Following the luncheon, short 
talks were made by John A. Pen 
ton, chairman, Penton Publishing 
Co., Cleveland; C. E. Hoyt, execu 
tive vice president, American 
Foundrymen’s association, Chicago; 
and Frank H. Pelton, attorney, 
Cleveland. H. S. Simpson, National 
Engineering Co., Chicago, presented 
motion pictures taken during his 
recent trip from Australia to San 
Francisco. 
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@ REFLECTION upon the National Metal 
Congress and Exposition in Detroit, Oct. 
17-21, recalls to mind that a quarter of a 
century ago heat treatment of steel, which 
now is a most important division of the 
metals industry, was just beginning to de- 
velop into an art. Up to that time, the few 
varieties of steels produced were simple in 
chemical composition and were utilized 
largely in the as-rolled condition. The most 
highly skilled technicians were tool hard- 
eners in the new automobile industry who 
possessed little theory but good working 
knowledge of hardening and tempering. 
With advent of the World war, automo- 
bile plants were hard pressed in production 
and in an effort to smooth out their diffi- 
culties they soon began to employ ‘steel 
chemists” who had acquired considerable 
knowledge on the composition and nature 
of steels. Immediately a jealousy arose be- 
tween these chemists and the tool hard- 
eners and they worked together inhar- 


moniously. 


First Heat Treating Organization 
Born in Detroit 25 Years Ago 


Sensing that progress would be throttled 
unless these two groups could be brought 
together on a common, friendly basis, Wil- 
liam P. Woodside, himself a former hard- 
ener and then a tool steel salesman, in- 
vited a few of these men to a dinner in De- 
troit on Oct. 4, 1913. This and subsequent 
informal meetings led to organization of 
the Steel Treaters’ Club, which not only ac- 
complished Mr. Woodside’s purpose but 
thrived. Within four years, this club had 
become the Steel Treating Research So- 
ciety with chapters in several cities. 

From this modest beginning, just 25 years 
ago, has sprung the present American So- 
ciety for Metals which with its member- 
ship of 10,000 and its valuable service to 
the metals industry through educational 
work, annual conventions and expositions, 
and general aggressiveness, has gained first 


25 Years in the Metals Industry 


rank position among American technical 
societies. At its annual convention two 
weeks ago, the society paid a well-earned 
tribute to Mr. Woodside by elevating him 
to the presidency. 

Throughout its comparatively _ brief 
existence, the American Society for Metals 
has advanced the art of heat treating, has 
encouraged research in technical phases 
of the metals industry and has promoted a 
free exchange of information. All this has 
provided a stimulating influence to prog- 
ress and without doubt has been effective 
in hastening many developments to com- 
mercial usefulness. 


Major Metallurgical Developments 
Are Still Comparatively Young 


It is interesting to note some of the major 
developments which have occurred in 
metallurgy and the treatment of metals 
during the life of the society. So common- 
place are many of them today that it is 
difficult to believe they are of compara- 
tively recent origin. Foremost, would be 
the advent of alloy steels and the under- 
standing of the effect of alloying elements. 
Influence of grain size on steel character- 
istics has become well recognized. Stain- 
less steels, cemented carbides and powder 
metallurgy have made their debut. The 
processes of nitriding and gas carburizing 
were introduced only a few years ago. 

Within the past decade or so, low-alloy 
high-tensile steels have been perfected and 
are finding a wide field of usefulness. Tool 
steels have been improved tremendously and 
several new types made available. In steel- 
making, deoxidizing practice has been in- 
vestigated searchingly and made a means 
of controlling quality. Heat treating opera- 
tions have improved through use of con- 
trolled atmospheres and proper quenching. 

With this fine record of achievement in 
a quarter century span, the metals in- 
dustry can entertain high hopes for the 
years ahead. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 


Activity Index Responds to Improved Outlook 


@ RECORDS of industrial activity during October have 
served to impart a positive tone to the recovery move- 
ment, the vague outlines of which took form in the pre- 
ceding two months. 

STEEL’S index of activity in the iron, steel and metal- 
working industries, which has recorded consistent gains 
since Labor day week, touched a new high for this year 
of 88.8 per cent in the week ended Oct. 22. This repre- 
sents an increase of 4.5 points over the preceding week, 
but still remains substantially below the 97.5 recorded 
in the comparable week of 1937. 

Steelmaking operations during the week ended Oct. 
22 remained unchanged at 51.5 per cent. The failure 
of this important industrial indicator to continue the en- 
couraging gains noted in the previous two weeks was 
due primarily to the holding up of orders by many con- 
sumers during the period of price weakness on certain 
flat-rolled steel products. Now that the price conces- 
sions have been withdrawn a continuation of the general 
upward movement in the national steel rate may de- 


the improvement in steelworks operations during the 
week ended Oct. 29 develops as anticipated, the 1938 
operating curve may cross the 1937 line for the first time 
this year. 

Encouraged by a steady rising bank of orders, automo 
tive interests substantially increased production sched- 
ules during the week ended Oct. 22. Bolstered by an 
increase of approximately 4000 units by Ford Motor 
Co., assemblies rose to 68,360 compared with 50,540 in 
the preceding week and with 91,905 a year ago. This 
represents a new high for the 1938 calendar year and not 
since the week ended Dec. 18, 1937, when assemblies 
totaled 82,025, has the industry made so good a showing. 

Early estimate of revenue freight carloadings for the 
week ended Oct. 22 indicate a slight decline to approxi 
mately 712,079 cars, from the peak this year of 726,612 
in the preceding week. Barring Labor day week this 
represents the first week since Aug. 6 that carloadings 
failed to advance. Electric power consumption recorded 
the third consecutive weekly gain since the first of the 
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STEEL’S index of activity gained 4.5 points 
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to 88.8 per cent in the week ended Oct. 22: 


1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 
67.8 79.1 46.9 70.0 79.1 115.5 
68.1 79.4 515 69.7 78.7 120.8 
66.4 78.8 46.1 68.9 79.2 117.u 
64.6 75.9 45.1 67.0 85.6 117.2 
R44 74.7 44.6 67.4 86.2 116.8 
61.4 74.2 44.9 67.3 88.5 116.4 
60.3 71.6 45.2 66.5 87.4 116.9 
95.1 70.3 45.4 65.2 79.0 106.3 
53.5 65.5 44.9 60.9 85.9 114.0 
58.7 69.1 47.8 65.6 86.2 112.2 
58.1 68.2 48.0 65.2 83.8 110.7 
59.3 66.9 47.7 62.4 81.0 109.1 
54.7 67.4 18.4 61.5 79.4 108.2 
56.4 66.0 18.7 97.9 Tio 106.1 
58.2 60.9 18.7 58.2 77.4 104.8 
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THE BUSINESS TREND—Continued 


2,214.097,000 kilowatt-hours represents a substantial in- 
crease over the 2,182,751,000 kilowatt-hours in the previ- 
ous week but failed to equal the peak this year recorded 
during the week ended Sept. 17. A year ago power 
consumption was placed at 2,281,636,000 kilowatt-hours. 

Demand for machine tools and foundry equipment dur- 
ing September tapered off from the volume of the previ- 
ous month. The monthly indexes were down slightly, 
but not enough to affect adversely the three months’ 








Where Business Stands 





Monthly Averages, 1937 100 

Sept., Aug., Sept., 

1938 1938 1937 
Steel Ingot Output .......... 61.1 59.1 107.5 
Pie Iron Oatput ..........4. 55.4 47.9 113.2 
Freight Movement ......... 89.5 83.8 109.6 
Building Construction ....... 109.4 103.0 86.6 
Automobile Production ...... 21.4 23.2 42.0 
Wholesale Prices .........:.. 90.7 90.5 101.3 
average trend which continued to point upward. The 


three month moving average for machine too! orders 
during September advanced to 109.3 per cent from 93.6 
per cent in August. While this represents the second 
consecutive monthly increase from the low this year of 
75.2 per cent in July, it still remains substantially below 
the 187.2 per cent during September, 1937. The Foundry 
Equipment Manufacturers association’s index of net or- 
ders during September stood at 78.7 per cent, against 
83.3 in August and 231.8 per cent in September last year. 
The association reports that shipments eased off as did 
unfilled crders, the former standing at 84.2 against 89.1 
a month earlier and the latter at 97.3 compared with 
102.8 in August. 

Construction contracts awarded during September, ac- 
cording to F.. W. Dodge Corp., represented 37,528,000 
square feet of new floor space with a valuation of $300,- 


The Barometer 


Industrial Indicators 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1938 1938 1937 
Pig iron output (daily 
average, tons) ee 95,802 48,234 113,932 
Machine tool index : 109.3 93.6 187.2 
Finished steel ship- 
AM : 577,666 558,634 1.047,962 
Ingot output (daily av- 
erage, tOns) ...... 106,310 94,333 171,580 
Dodge building awards 
in 37 states (sq. ft.) 37,528,000 38,527,000 32,364,300 
Automobile output .... 89,623 96,936 175 630 
Coal output, (tons) 32,010,000 28,710,000 39,177,000 
Business failures; num- 
Oar 866 1,003 584 


Business failures: 
liabilities nd 
Cement production, 
(bbls.) oer 
Cotton consumption 
(bales) ye 
Car loadings 
av.) ee 


$14,341,000 $14,726,000 $ 9,818,000 


10,562,000 11,007,000 11,223,000 


534,037 561,406 601,305 


608,016 795,736 


(weekly 
re we 650,112 


Foreign Trade 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1938 1938 1937 
Exports $246,361,000 $230,621.000 $296,579,000 
Tg) ea $167,651,000 $165,540,000 $233,.361,000 
Gold exports ; $11,000 $16.958 $129.000 
Gold imports $520,907 ,000 $165,990,000 $145,623,000 
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900,000. This represents a slight decline from the peak 


this year of 38,527,000 square feet during August valued 
at $313,141,000, but remains substantially above the 32, 
354,000 square feet with a valuation of $207,072,000 re 
ported during September, 1937. However, in the first 
nine months this year construction contracts represent 
ing 284,734,000 square feet were considerably below the 
357,762,000 square feet in the same period last year. 

It is evident that recovery forces have gained con 
siderable momentum during the past 30 days. Further 
progress is indicated, aided by the expected improve 
ment in the building industry resulting from a rising 
residential demand and the anticipated substantial in 
crease in automotive production through November and 
December. Likelihood of large government expenditures 
in the near future for armament purposes may also be 
an important factor in bolstering the recovery move 
ment. 


Financial Indicators 


Sept. Aug. Sept 
1938 1938 1937 
25 Industrial stocks $170.67 $176.16 $197.79 
25 Rail stocks $19.38 $22.09 $33.05 
40 Bonds $68.60 $70.98 $80.84 
Bank clear. (000 
omitted) $19,716,000 $24,076,000 
Commercial paper rate 
New York (per cent) 7 ‘ l 


Comm. loans (000 
omitted ) $10,004,000 


$8,241,000 $8,270,000 


Federal Reserve ratio, 

(per cent) 82.6 82.4 80.1 
Railroad earnings + $45,376,622 $38,387,209 $50,756,743 
Stock sales, New York 


33,899,818 
$181,250,400 


20,722,930 


stock exchange 825,690 
$120,531,425 


23,82 
Bond sales (par value) .$134,244,900 


Leading member banks Federal Reserve System 
, August, July and August, respectively 


Commodity Prices 


Sept Aug Sept 
1938 1938 1937 
STEEL’s composite average of 25 iron 

and steel prices $36.48 $36.50 $40.16 
U.S. Bureau of Labor index 78.3 78.1 87.4 
Wheat, cash (bushel) $0.80 $0.79 $1.21 
Corn, cash (bushel) $0.67 $0.68 $1.20 
35 








Controlled Grain Size 


B@ ONE OF the comparatively re- 
cent developments in types of steel 
stocked in steel warehouses is the 
element of controlled grain size. 
As a result of the great interest and 
development work done in connec- 
tion with the establishment of the 
McQuaid-Ehn tests for grain size, 
Crucible Steel Co. of America de- 
cided in 1934 to introduce a stock 
of controlled grain size steel in its 
Cleveland warehouse at 1258 East 
Fifty-fifth street. 

Started as an experiment, the in- 
novation has elicited such widely 
growing interest that today ship- 
ments from Cleveland to such out- 
lying points as Texas, St. Louis 
and New England territory are not 
unusual and the company ‘has’ found 
it necessary to increase the amount, 
number of types and sizes stocked, 
adding stocks at other points 
throughout the country. 

Development of grain size deter- 


Small user of steel now obtains the many 
advantages of controlled grain size stock 
through the services available from the 


modern steel warehouse 


minations and their significance are 
interesting. Until 1922, there were 
only two generally recognized cri- 
teria for the grading of alloy steels. 
Chemical composition and method 
of manufacture, that is acid or 
basic open hearth, electric, crucible, 
tc. 

However, it was soon evident that 
two heats of steel made by the same 
process and of exactly the same 
chemical analysis could react quite 
differently as respects response to 
heat treatment and as to physical 
and mechanical properties procur- 
able. Attempts to evaluate these 
quality factors proved to be far less 
tangible than the mathematically 
positive chemical] analysis. 

As knowledge of steel metallurgy 
advanced, it became apparent that 
the cleanliness of the steel and its 
inherent grain size were possibly 
two of the most important factors 
governing the behavior of different 








heats of steel of the same analysis. 
Both of these factors are controlla- 
ble if the maker is sufficiently skill- 
ful and is willing to devote to his 
product the extra care and expense 
which are necessary. 

Controlled grain size becomes of 
great significance in making screw 
machine products which subsequent- 
ly are heat-treated to produce cer- 
tain physical characteristics in the 
metal. Ordinary stock used for this 
work may have widely varying 
grain sizes. Since grain size has 
a potent effect on behavior of steel 
in heat treatment, widely varying 
grain size is likely to cause serious 
variations in the work produced. 
Thus use of controlled’ grain 
size steels appears particularly val- 
uable in connection with screw ma- 
chines and similar automatic ma- 
chines using cold-drawn steel, as 
well as for parts such as special 
gears, heat-treated boiler bolts and 
studs for high-pressure service, ma- 
chine parts, etc., many of which are 
made of hot-rolled steel. 

Both coarse grained and_ fine 
grained steels have their advan- 
tages, depending upon the particular 
application. Generally speaking, 
however, the fine grained steels are 
safer to handle. Coarse grained 
steels are deeper hardening but the 
hardening range is quite narrow 
and the toughness and ductility fac- 
tors are adversely influenced. 

On the other hand, fine grained 
steels appear less sensitive to varia- 
tions in quenching temperatures. 
Also there is less possibility of in- 
jury during heat treatment. In ad- 
dition they provide maximum duc- 


View in Cleveland warehouse of 
Crucible Steel Co. of America showing 
part of the 1000-ton stock of steel 
maintained here. Note abscence of 
horizontal racks as steel is stored on 
end. Traveling monorial bridges 
interlock with sections in each aisle 
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tility and resistance to impact. Too, 
the depth hardening factor can be 
controlled easily by proper choice 
of alloy content. 


All these factors mean that use 
of controlled grain size steels simp- 
ly eliminates another factor which 
has been the source of serious varia- 
tions and the cause of a high per- 
centage of rejects on certain opera- 
tions. The ease with which uniform 
results from heat treating are ob- 
tained is very satisfying. Unless 
controlled grain size steels are em- 
ployed, it often is necessary to read- 
just the heat-treating procedure, 
and in particular the quenching tem- 
perature and tempering heat, to con- 
form to the characteristics of each 
batch. Even then it is unlikely that 
the best combination of strength, 
hardness, ductility and toughness 
will always be achieved. 


To indicate the seriousness of this 
problem, recently a manufacturer of 
automotive parts found his rejects 
running as much as 11 per cent, an 
abnormally high figure for his type 
of work. Careful investigation dis- 
closed the cause of variations ob- 
tained in the physical characteristics 
after heat treating was due to varia- 
tions in grain size in the work. 


Accordingly each lot is now 
checked for grain size prior to heat 
treating. Material is grouped into 
one of three classifications accord- 
ing to grain size. Each group then 
receives a heat-treating procedure 
adjusted to give the desired physi- 
cal characteristics in material of 
that particular grain size. The re- 
sult has been to reduce rejects to 
between one and two per cent, a low 
figure for this type of work. 

Since it is not practicable to carry 
a number of grain sizes in stock in 
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various analyses, sizes and shapes, 
and since the principal benefits of 
grain-size control can be obtained 
using a single grain size range, 
Crucible Steel Co. of America stand- 
ardized on the range of grain size 
between six and eight on the Mc- 
Quaid-Ehn scale. Controlled grain 
size stock is guaranteed to be with- 
in this range. 


Machines Well 


These particular values were 
chosen because they assure relative- 
ly fine-grained steel little affected 
by slight variations in heat treating 
temperatures and so producing uni- 
form results. Also this grain size is 
large enough to give fairly good ma- 
chining characteristics and thus ef- 
ficient operation with screw ma- 
chines and similar equipment. 

At the present time, Crucible lists 
hot-rolled open-hearth SAE 2315- 
2320 steel in round bars from ‘% to 
6 inches in diameter in stock in 
Cleveland, also cold-drawn rounds 
for 7/16 to 2% inches in diameter. 
Other analyses include the 3% per 
cent nickel steel SAE 2330-2335, 
nickel chromium SAE 3120, SAE 
3130-3135, SAE 3140, SAE 3250, as 
well as SAE 4140 and SAE 4615 and 
52,100. It will be seen the carbon 
content ranges from 0.15 to 0.50 
per cent, the lower percentages us- 
ually being employed for steels sub- 
sequently case hardened and the 
higher carbons being oil quenched. 

Most of the material stocked is 
in the form of round bars although 
a few hexagonal bars are ware- 
housed. Each piece of bar stock 
carries a heat number which serves 


In this part of the Cleveland ware- 

house, the material is cut to length, 

several types of saws being employed 
for this purpose 


to identify the particular heat from 
which that piece of material came. 
Since the exact chemical analysis 
and grain size have been deter- 
mined at the mill for each heat, it 
is a simple matter to furnish the 
user with this actual data on any 
particular piece of material he may 
purchase. 

The Cleveland warehouse of Cru- 
cible Steel Co. of America is _ be- 
lieved to be the first in which a 
stock of controlled grain size steels 
was maintained. Many calls from 
Buffalo territory soon made it de- 
sirable to stock certain sizes there. 
Said to be the only steel manufac- 
turer to have its own warehousing 
and distributing system, large stocks 
of various alloy and carbon tool 
steel, drill rod material, corrosion 
and heat-resisting steels, machine 
and spring steels and other alloy 
steels are maintained by the com- 
pany at more than 20 strategic 
points scattered over the country 
to give national coverage. 

The demand for controlled grain 
size steels now has increased to a 
point where the company has decid- 
ed to stock these steels at Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis and Harri- 
son, N. J., in addition to Cleveland 
and Buffalo. 

Cleveland stock includes about 
1000 tons of various items shown in 
accompanying illustrations. A rath- 
er unusual method of storing is em- 
ployed here. As will be noted by 
studying these views, stock is placed 
on end in storage, rather than hori- 
zontally in racks. This method has 
been found very flexible as large 
quantities are easily stored. Also 
handling in and out of stock is made 
easier. A monorail section is per- 
manently mounted in each aisle 

(Please turn to Page 64) 
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Machining parts to closer toler- 
ances meets increasing demand 
for better and more dependable 
engine performance in aviation 


By FRED B. JACOBS 
At upper left a verti- 
cal mill is seen boring 
three holes in propel- 


ler hub for blades. B® THERE is no room for machin- 
Note special indexing ing errors in the manufacture of 
fixture aircraft engines. Slight defects in 


a finished power unit may easily 
bring disaster to occupants of an 
airplane in which such an engine 
is used. Recognizing this obvious 
fact, Aviation Mfg. Corp., Lycoming 
division, Williamsport, Pa., has de- 
veloped a high standard of precision 
in its shop equipment and in the 
skill of machinists who operate the 
tools. 





In operation at left 
spaces between propel- 
ler hub projections are 
form milled. Work is 
fed toward cutter to 
correct depth, then ro- 
tated 60 degrees 





Forming of parts for aircraft en- 
gines involves work of a very ex- 





In operation shown below a 2-blade propeller hub is acting nature. Under ordinary con- | 
located for grinding internally the holes which accommo- ditions it does not represent repeti- 
date blades. Special fixture locates work tion production on an _ extensive 


seale. Special tooling necessarily 
must be employed, and tools must 
be operated by men with inherent 
mechanical intuition. 













In operation be- hore 
low machinist is 
finishing count- 
erbored surfacein 


Accompanying illustrations _por- 


a propeller hub. 
Work is located 
on a special arbor 
and is mounted 
in an 18-inch 
lathe 





















Vertical machine at right is 
making a milling cut for clear- 
ance in a 2-blade propeller hub. 
Work is strapped to rotary 
platen 
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Aircraft 


Engines 


tray typical machine setups at the 
plant of Aviation Mfg. Co. It will 
be noted that in the design of these 
special tools, much attention has 
been given to providing fixtures 
which will hold parts in exact posi- 
tions during full machining cycle. 
Precision thus is not limited to func- 
tions of the actual tools, but is main- 
tained in the relation of work to 
machine. Tolerances required in 
aircraft engines are too close to 
permit extensive manual indexing 
of parts during machine operations. 

Dependability of power units 
recently introduced for airplanes 
may be credited not only to im- 
proved engine design but also to 
new and ingenious machine applica- 
tions which have made possible pro- 
duction of parts characterized by 
high precision. 


Crankpin is being finished on grinder 

shown below. Note counter-weight 

which keeps work from rotating out 
of balance 














































At right is shown work-locating 

fixture for holding cylinder heads for 

drilling, tapping and counterboring 

operations. With this indexing type 

fixture necessary angles for locating 

work are determined accurately and 
quickly 


Machine shown above 
is used to grind lobes on 
cam which regulates 
exhaust and _ intake. 
Lobes must conform 
closely to specifications 


Vertical miller at right 
is used for machining 
relieved portions on 
aluminum alloy pis- 
tons. Work is revolved 
by a rotary platen 





Above is shown a machine arranged for milling a 12-pitch 


thread on the inside of a cylinder head 
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MFOR YEARS the theory has been 
advanced that melting would take 
place instantly if an infinite amount 
of heat were concentrated in the 
metal to be melted and radiating 
losses disregarded. The fact is that 
transmission of heat through the 
metal itself would not be sufficient- 
ly rapid to cause instantaneous melt- 
ing. 

The practical application of this 
is seen in electric are furnaces 
where greater economy can _ be 
shown to result when rate of heat 
input is held below certain limits. 
The factor involved is that heat 
ing or melting of the metal is limit- 
ed by efficiency of the transfer of 
heat through it, and application of 
heat at rates above this value 
adds to the losses thus reducing 
efficiency of the melting operation. 
The object, of course, in controlling 


Fig. 1—Furnace power consumption 
before (A) and after (B) conditions 
were changed 


Heat Transfer 


Definitely limiting rate of heat input 
to an electric arc melting furnace here 
shows increased efficiency and economy. 
Curves compare results of 377 heats 


By C. H. VOM BAUR 


melting in any particular furnace 
with its many operating variables 
is to find out what rate of heat in- 
put is accompanied by highest melt- 
ing efficiency. 

This point received careful con 
sideration in connection with a two 
to three-ton Heroult furnace oper- 
ating at 110 volts per phase. Inher- 
ent reactance was between 10 and 
12 per cent. No choke coil was used. 
The transformer was rated 1200 
kilovolt-amperes. 

This furnace was used in making 
acid steel for casting, using steel 
scrap which varied in size from 
heads weighing over 500 pounds 
each to small punchings averaging 
as high as 500 to the pound. 

Two methods of charging were 
employed. In the first, small pieces 
were placed on the bottom, middle 
sized pieces near the center and 
large pieces on top. This gave a 


rather low efficiency. In the second 
method, large pieces were placed 
on the bottom, middle sized pieces 
near the center with small pieces 
on top giving a higher efficiency. 
These two methods alone brought 
about considerable variation. 

For over a decade this electric 
melting and refining furnace was 
operated with all the power avail- 
able during the melting, the needles 
of the indicating instrument shiver- 
ing against the upper stops until 
the demand meter curtailed this in- 
rush of power near the end of each 
15-minute period. In an effort to cur- 
tail demand, a maximum demand 
meter with a bell attachment was 
installed but did not accomplish any 
noticeable degree of economy. 

In an effort to raise the efficiency 
of operations, several test runs were 
made. From other experiences it 
was advanced that less instantane- 
ous power applied during the melt- 
ing period might produce better re- 
sults. This was applicable either for 
heats where the steel produced was 
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Fig. 2—Working conditions with 3-ton 
Voltage 110 per phase. No 
choke coil 


furnace. 


for larger pieces, hence not so hot, 
and poured directly from a bcttom 
pour ladle to the molds, or where 
the metal was for very small cast- 
ings which required repouring from 
a teapot to bull ladles and then to 
molds. The jumps of curves A and 
B, Fig. 1, are due to from one to 
three successive teapot heats. 

Curve A, Fig. 1, is a record of a 
campaign cf seven weeks, the latter 
three of which were most unfor- 
tunate as indicated by the high 
power consumption for those three 
weeks. The side walls, for all eco- 
nomical purposes, were worn out 
after the first four weeks of opera- 
tion. However, no bricks were avail- 
able for repair fcr another three 
weeks. 


Power Consumption Deceptive 


The slowly changing curve A with 
its gradual rise in kilowatt hours 
per ton for successful heats is at 
first deceptive. The average for the 
entire 272 heats shown in this curve 
amounted to 701.1 kilowatt hours 
per net ton. Due to the more eco- 
nomical conditions during the first 
four weeks it is not at first evident 
that last two weeks average was 
720 kilowatt hours per net ton. 

The thinning and_ uninsulated 
walls became a major factor with 
time. Records were being kept and 
many trial heats were made with 
reductions in power during the 
melting. Changes were made in 
charging and melting practice. 
Finally electrodes were changed to 
graphite and the furnace was ready 
for the next campaign with new 
and insulated side walls, etc. 

Although difficult to evaluate cf- 
fects of each variable acting, the 
main economy in the following cam- 
paign was due to the positive power 
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I520 


I900 KVA 


limitaticn to the furnace as evi- 
denced by curve B, Fig. 1. 

This was accomplished by me- 
chanical stops which limited the 
useable range of the three heat 
regulating rheostats to only three- 
quarters of their possible range. 
Thus maximum power of the circuit 
was no longer attainable, and the 
instrument needles no longer shiv- 
ered against the upper stops. Power 
was reduced about 400 kilovolt am- 
peres, that porticn between 1520 
and 1900 kilovolt amperes in Fig. 
2 being eliminated. 

This raised the are voltage from 


a point where one electrode often 
was dipping in the bath to where 
the are at least was visible. The 
power factor was raised and also 
the actual kilowatts in the are. All 
this was accompanied by a reduc- 
tion of kilowatts in the circuit. 
Approaching the curve from the 
cther end as maximum power in 
the are is neared, the gain in heat 
input in the furnace by increasing 
the current becomes less and less. 
This curve, Fig. 2, shows that by 
increasing the current from 5000 
to 6220 amperes, an increase of 24 
per cent results only in a 4 per cent 
increase in actual power input to 
the furnace. To gain this small 
amount the electrical efficiency is 
lowered some 3 per cent and the 
power factor about 9 per cent. 


Shows Power Waste 


Also it shows that operating the 
furnace between 8000 and _ 10,000 
amperes is a decided waste of 
power. In fact there is more effective 
heat; that is, cheaper more econom- 
ical heat available at 5000 to 6220 
amperes than when operating be- 
tween 8000 and 10,000 amperes. By 
staying in the neighborhood of 360 
kilowatts per ton charged during 
the melting period, the best results 
were obtained. This was equivalent 
to 945 kilowatts in the circuit as the 
average charge was 2.62 net tons. 
Curve B, Fig. 1, records the in 
creased efficiency obtained during 
the second campaign when _ the 
power was curtailed as described. 

teverting to the detail of curve 
A, Fig. 1, the last three weeks took 

(Please turn to Page 62) 





Charges Openhearth Furnaces 





@ This small 15-ton fireless locomotive was built recently by Heisler Loco- 


motive Works, Erie, Pa., for Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., Buffalo. 


As shown 


above, engine serves the charging side of openhearth furnaces 
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HANDLING 


@ MODERN commercial dishwash 
ing equipment is only one type of 
many kitchen machines made by 
Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, O. Its plant 
No. 2 is devoted entirely to dish- 
wasker manufacture. 

One of the problems involved in 
this plant was to work out an ef- 
ficient materials handling system 


to take care of the extremely wide 
variation in style, design and modi- 
fications of these dishwashers which 
are built in 13 standard types and 





Dishwashers 


Double line of roller conveyors with turn- 
tables and crossovers provides maximum flex- 
ibility in assembling, testing and finishing 
operations. Special transformer setup used 


sizes with almost infinite variation 
in arrangement of doors, pumps, 
motors, drives, mountings and aux- 
iliary equipment. 

The tanks and wash chambers 
are of copper, galvanized iron, monel 
or stainless steel sheets. Galvan- 
ized sheet was originally used on 
practically all models but now takes 
a smaller place in production due 
to the increased demand for monel 
and stainless steel. 

Dishwashers vary in size. Small 


units are about 21 inches long and 
22 inches wide at table height and 
use a %4-horsepower motor to pump 
40 gallons per minute of water to 
the sprays and rinses. Large special 
ly designed dishwashers may have 
table dimensions 36 inches wide by 
100 inches long and employ several 
pumps and two motors. Small 
washers are of the semi-automatic 
rack type while the large washers 
use a Dual-Drive conveyor to carry 
the racks through the machine con- 
tinuously. 

The materials handling system 
now employed is rather unusual. 
The various parts for washers such 
as pumps, motors, valves, tanks, 
chambers, sprays, etc., are fabricat- 
ed in other departments of the plant 
and stocked in a storeroom extend- 
ing along one side and down the 
entire length of the assembly de- 
partment. Stockroom is separated 
from assembly lines by skeleton 
steel network panels with doors at 
frequent intervals. 


Long Conveyor Used 

There are more than 700 feet of 
roller conveyor extending in two 
continuous lines down the length 
of the assembly department as 
shown in Fig. 1. One conveyor line 
is along the windows, another con- 
veyor line is along the stockroom. 
Between these are numerous inter- 
connecting transfer lines. The two 
main lines are supplied with turn- 
tables spaced a short distance apart 


Fig. 1. (Top) —Assembling dishwashers 

of various sizes and types. Fig. 2. 

(Below)—View showing layout of 

roller conveyors and crossovers with 
turntables 
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| TOOLS of industry pay for themselves 
as quickly as do these trucks and their count- 
less brothers and cousins on the payrolls of steel 
and steel fabricating plants, both large and small, 
everywhere. They make tough handling jobs 
easy, dangerous handling jobs safe. Battery pow- 
ered trucks are safe themselves and quiet too. 
They accelerate smoothly, create no fire hazards, 
no smoke, no poisonous fumes. 

Powered by steel storage batteries, these trucks 
can be depended upon to cut down, often entirely 


| DF Sy (0) NY 


“Come on up here,” says the crane to the fork truck. “I'll show you a place where 
you’re needed.” And up goes this baby giant—ever eager to keep production 
moving! Plant-profits protection powers possessed by storage battery industrial 


trucks of all types make them “ton demand” every minute of the working hour, 


eliminate waiting. ‘They il ease congestion, make 
possible the full time utilization of costly ma- 
chinery and other plant facilities. Steel storage 
batteries are dependable power sources. They are 
fool-proof electrically, physically tough, tireless, 
Edison District Sales Offices stand ready and 
willing to demonstrate, with sound motion pic- 
Make an 


appointment today for a showing at your con- 


tures, modern handling methods. 


venience—in your office or at theirs. 


BATTERY 





DIVISION OF THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. [Rwy 
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Fig. 3—Multiple plug-in board fur- 
nishes access to standard test volt- 
ages 


over which partially assembled ma- 
chines are easily transferred to 
work stations between the two lines 
seen in Fig. 1. 

This provides a most flexible ar- 
rangement and makes possible 
simultaneous assembly operations on 
many different types of washers. 
Work is not confined to a single 
path down the assembly line. Thus 
a machine which involves more 
complicated assembly and a longer 
time will not hold up work on more 
simple assemblies. 

Parts from the stockroom at left 
in Fig. 1 are taken to the assembly 
line and mounted. Foreground in 
Fig. 1 shows start of assembly 
process, machine proceeding down 
the department towards the _ back- 
ground in this illustration. Fig. 2 
taken from same end of this depart- 
ment provides an excellent view of 


Fig. 5—Cleaning and polishing room 
through which machines pass during 
finishing 
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the two lines of roller conveyors, 
the turntables, cross conveyors and 
work stations. 

As the machines are brought 
down the conveyor completely as- 
sembled, they are moved on to the 
test floor where a unique setup is 
utilized in checking the electrical 
equipment. These dishwashing ma- 
chines are built for use in many 
foreign countries as well as for do- 
mestic use and so motors are sup- 
plied for a wide variety of electrical 
services. This means that in giv- 
ing each washer an operating test 
all of these electrical services must 
be available in the test floor. 

Fig. 3 shows set of cords and 
plug connections used in checking 
110 and 220-volt, 60-cycle, single and 
three-phase motors as well as 110, 
220 and 440-volt, direct-current ma- 
chines. This handles the larger pro- 
portion of the machines. As some 
of the larger equipment employs 
two motors a number of sockets 
are available for each set of serv- 
ices. 

Fig. 4 shows an unusual test set 
especially developed to handle odd 
combinations of alternating current 





Fig. 4—Special setup uses two trans- 
formers and connection board to 
furnish unusual test voltages 


services. This test set is mounted 
on casters so it can be moved free- 
ly about the department. It con- 
tains two transformers using mul 
tiple tapped windings to provide 
for unusual combinations. 

As seen in Fig. 4, a complicated 
plug-type switchboard is utilized. A 
scheme has been worked out which 


greatly simplifies making connec- 
tions. A_ series of fiber panels 


serves as a guide in making connec- 
tions. Each panel is for a specified 
set of service combinations. Those 
seen in the illustration include a 
990-volt, 60-cycle, two-phase panel 
setting on the floor and two labeled 
220-volt, 60-cycle, two-phase and 440- 
volt, 60-cycle, two-phase seen in the 
front pocket of the machine. The 
panel used in making connections 


(Please turn to Page 63) 


Fig. 6—Spray booth employs conveyor 

section mounted on lift, raising ma- 

chines to a convenient working 
height 
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Explains Processing of 
Stainless Steel Wire 


@ FIRST demand for stainless steel 
in wire form came from the neces- 
sity of having for welding rods, 
bolts, nuts, screws, rivets and nails, 
material of similar composition to 
the stainless plates, sheets, and bars 
used in fabricating various types of 
equipment. Experience indicates 
that these items should be made 
from wire of approximately the 
same analysis as the material to be 
fabricated. 

Some of the factors involved in 
the selection of the types of stain- 
less that will best meet the require- 
ments of the application, and a dis- 
cussion of methods of processing 
some of these wires were presented 
by J. K. Findley, metallurgist, Alle- 
gheny-Ludlum Steel Corp., Dunkirk, 
N. Y., before a session of the an- 
nual meeting of the Wire associa- 
tion in Detroit, Oct. 17-20, during 
the twentieth annual National Met- 
al congress. A report of early ses- 
sions of the meeting appeared in 
STEEL for Oct. 24, pages 17 and 45. 


Lower Carbide Precipitation 


Referring to the _ austenitic 
chrome-nickel type of welding rod, 
Mr. Findley stated that titanium or 
columbium may be included in the 
analysis because these elements pre- 
vent excessive carbide precipitation. 
Neither the low carbon straight 
chromium nor the _ austenitic 
chrome-nickel wire has given great 
difficulty in cold heading operations. 

Most of the heading of stainless 
steel wire is accomplished in closed 
dies; the wire, therefore, is supplied 
with a lubricating coating drawn 
onto the wire. He explained, how- 
ever, that copper lime and soap, or 
an oxidized coating may be used. 

The speaker pointed out that as 
a conservative estimate at least 
one-half of the stainless wire now 
produced in sizes under 3/32-inch 
round is used in weaving wire cloth, 
screens, and conveyor belts. Wire 
cloth used in paper mill equipment 
accounts for a large part of this 
quantity. 

In discussing spring wire, Mr. 
Findley recommended 350 degrees 
Fahr. as the maximum operating 
temperature for springs made from 
18-8 chrome-nickel steel. He stated, 
however, that many of these springs 
are operated at temperatures far 
higher than this and maintain fair 
spring properties. For most uses 
it is recommended that these 
springs be baked at a temperature 
of 400 to 600 degrees Fahr. after 
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coiling to get permanent set or di- 
mensions. 

The amount stainless rods can be 
cold drawn before an anneal de- 
pends to a large extent upon the 
type of drawing equipment avail- 
able, the speaker contended. The 
stiffness imparted by work-harden- 
ing makes it economical in a num- 
ber of cases to anneal after about a 
65 per cent reduction of cross sec- 
tional area. Mr. Findley directed 
attention to the fact that the proc- 
essing annealing temperatures often 
are 100 to 200 degrees Fahr. lower 
than the first anneal, if the mater 
ial is to have a subsequent full 
anneal. 

The speaker announced that con- 


mended speeds of 300 to 500 feet per 
minute. 

Discussion brought out the fact 
that white lead is employed as a 
lubricant in the cold heading of 
stainless steel and soluble oil and 
water when drawing small stainless 
wire. When the product is drawn 
through tungsten dies either an ox 
ide or lead coating is employed. 

W. R. Bloxdorf, metallurgist, 
Macwhyte Co., Kenosha, Wis., and 
this year’s metalist of the Wire as- 
sociation, in speaking on “Wire 
Rope” pointed out that all wire 
from the smallest to that having 
a diameter of about 14-gage usually 
is made from a No. 5 gage hot 
rolled wire rod. He cautioned that 
a limited number of larger sizes can 
be made from a No. 5 rod but to do 
so does not represent the best prac- 
tice. He recommended a heavie} 
wire rod for the larger sizes. 


Recommends Patenting 
g 


The speaker favored preliminary 
patenting of wire rods intended for 


rope wire. He emphasized for the 
sake of uniformity and quality in 
the finished wire that patenting 
should be applied to all wire rods 
whose carbon content exceeds 0.55 
per cent. In the case of rods hav 
ing a carbon content of 0.25 to 0.50 
per cent, preliminary patenting is 
not entirely necessary provided the 
total amount of cold drawing which 
the hot rolled rod is to receive is not 
However, he contended, 
lower carbon 


tinuous strand annealing under 
pure hydrogen atmosphere is becom 
ing more prevalent on the interme- 
diate anneals as well as on the final 
anneals. It is a distinct advantage, 
he stated, to process anneal as well 
as final anneal all sizes under ap- 
proximately 0.100-inch round _ in 
strand annealing furnaces. 
Slip-ring type multiple drawing 
machines are used with success in 
drawing sizes approximately 1/16- 
inch round and smaller. Speed of 


excessive. 
patenting of these 
rods certainly does no harm. 


drawing may vary from 100 to 200 
feet a minute, depending entirely 
upon the type of finish or temper to rope wire or wire rod through 
to which the wire is being drawn. 
On finer sizes, the speaker recom- 


The physical properties imparted 
pny pro} | 


the patenting treatment are de 
(Please turn to Page 62) 





@ Louis Johnson, assistant secretary of war, Washington, addressed the Wire 
association on “Industrial Mobilization,’’ STEEL, Oct. 24, page 17. Hosts to 
the speaker were officers and members of the association, left to right; Vice 
President J. C. Callaghan, works manager, Canadian works, Steel Co. of Canada, 
Hamilton, Ont.; Sidney Rolle, assistant manager, U. S. Metals Refining Co., 
New York; President F. A. Westphal, superintendent of wire mills, Sheffield 
Steel Corp., Kansas City, Mo. ; Director W. H. Bassett Jr., manager, metallurgical 
department, Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y.; Mr. 
Johnson; Vice President E. W. Clark, mechanical engineer, wire and cable 
department, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; K. R. Beardslee, general 
sales manager, Carboloy Co. Inc., Detroit; and Secretary R. E. Brown, NewYork 
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@ DEVELOPMENT of automotive 
design and manufacture has been 
accompanied by introduction of sev- 
eral unique types of fasteners. 
United Carr Fastener Corp., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., furnishes a _ large 
number of special shaped fasteners 
to autcmobile manufacturers for 
use in attaching molding strip 
quickly and economically on radia- 
tor shells, cowls, running boards, 
trunk racks and tire covers. Also 
many special purpose fasteners 
have been developed for use in 
mounting door and_ side panels, 
center strip, upholstery and window 
channels. Other industries too are 
finding these items helpful in re- 
ducing assembly and _ fabricating 
costs. A number cf radio cabinets, 
therapeutic and dental machine 
cabinets and similar products are 
now being built employing these 
fasteners to mount molding strips, 
trim and similar parts. 

While these fasteners are used on 
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Molding Fasteners 





Many unique devices developed for automo- 
tive applications, find wide acceptance in 
other industries. Speed joining of moldings, 
trim, etc. to various types of structures 


a wide variety of equipment, prob- 
ably the largest proportion are 
used to fasten molding in place. 
They are equally well suited to a 
wide variety of molding cross sec- 
tions, including those shown in Fig. 
1, which range from rectangular 
through oval and up to a triangular 
cross section. 

Figs. 2, 3 and 4 illustrate three 
types of molding fasteners. Fig. 2 is 
used to hold *s-inch molding against 
0.043-inch sheet material. This is 
the removable insert type and is 
most universally adaptable for 
semi-permanent assemblies. This, 
like practically all other types of 
these fasteners, is made of spring 
steel with a corrosion § resistant 
finish. It will not loosen under vibra- 
tion or jarring, it is claimed. It is 
suitable for open-channel moldings 
of all types. 

It is quickly applied by the three 
steps in Fig. 5. Top part of Fig. 5 
shows how prongs of fasteners are 





Fig. 8 


inserted through a round or elong- 
ated hole in the supporting struc- 
ture. The center view of Fig. 5 shows 
the second step. Here the molding is 
placed over the prongs with prongs 
being held parallel to molding chan- 
nel as_ illustrated. This permits 
prongs to pass through the open 
side of the channel. Lower view of 
Fig. 5 shows how fastener is secured 
in position. Screw driver inserted in 
a slot in the back of the fastener is 
employed to twist the fastener a 
half turn. This engages the prongs 
with both sides of the channel in a 
tight rigid grip that does not loosen. 
As the fastener is made of spring 
steel, tension is maintained perma- 
nently so the assembly will not be- 
come loose or insecure even under 
continual vibration. This is simple 
than strip assembly and is less 
costly. 

Fig. 3 shows removable snap-on 
type of fastener used for this same 
service. This device is applied. by 
first pushing it into the molding 
channel itself. The two projecting 
spring arms are lined up with previ- 
ously formed holes in the support- 
ing structure and inserted to hold 


Fig. 1—Different styles of moldings 
such as those shown here are accom- 
modated. Fig. 2—Removable insert 
type fastener. Fig. 3—Removable 
snap-on type fastener. Fig. 4— 
Permanent type molding fastener is 
locked into place by twisting T- 
shaped prong. Fig. 6—Another de- 
sign of permanent molding fastener. 
Fig. 7—Two sizes of another type of 
snap-on fastener for handling pieces 
of various thickness. Fig. 8—A 
variation of the snap-on type fastener 
used in round holes 
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Fig. 5—Removable insert type fasten- 

er here is being placed in hole in 

supporting structure at top, molding 

is placed over fastener in center, and 

fastener receives a half turn with a 

screwdriver to engage channel at 
bottom 


the molding firmly in place by their 
spring action. This type of fastener 
finds its widest application in vari- 
ous types of blind assemblies where 
it is difficult or impracticable to get 
at the back side of the support. Thus 
this type can be used with prac- 
tically no limitations as to location 
of hole in supporting structure, the 
only requirement being that suffi- 
cient space be available behind the 
supporting surface to clear the in- 
serted arms. 


Fastens Permanently 


Another type of molding fastener 
is shown in Fig. 4. This type is de- 
signed for permanently fastening 
moldings in place. In use, the base 
is first pushed into the molding 
channel and the T-shaped prong in- 
serted through hole in the support- 
ing structure. This prong is then 
twisted 90 degrees with pliers caus- 
ing both fastener and molding to 
be locked securely in place. Such a 
fastener, of course, cannot be re- 
moved without destroying the 
fastener itself. 

The particular fastener shown in 
Fig. 4 includes an upset or raised 
portion on the base along the side 
opposite the prong. This is shaped 
so when fastener is inserted in the 
molding this ear applies pressure 
internally to prevent vibration from 
loosening the fastener. The fastener 
shown in Fig. 4 is made in sizes to 
hold % x %-inch molding to 0.031- 
inch material and in other sizes for 
thicker material. 


The unit shown in Fig. 6 also is 
suitable for this same type of 


permanent fastening but is smaller 





and does not have the ear main- 
taining tension on the channel. The 
part shown in Fig. 6 is used to hold 
23/64-inch molding to 0.0375-inch ma- 
terial. 

The two fasteners shown in Fig. 
7 are employed to fasten open-chan- 
nel moldings and in addition are 
suitable for use in fastening two 
sheets together. The small fastener 
is used in a 5/32-inch hole to hold 
0.0375-inch material. The larger 
fastener is used in a ‘4-inch diam- 
eter hole to hold two thicknesses of 
0.0375-inch material to the support- 
ing surface. This type of fastener is 
simply snapped into place from 
either the back or the front side of 
the support. 

Fig. 8 illustrates a different type 
of fastener used to hold 0.025-inch 
thick molding to 0.0375-inch mate- 
rial through %“-inch diameter hole. 
Parts shown in Figs. 2, 3, 4, 6, 7 and 
8 appear in their actual size. 


Cupaloy Valued 
For Hardness 


@ A NUMBER of applications are 
being found for the extremely hard 
copper-chromium-silver alloy recent- 
ly developed by Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa. These applications, culmination 
of experiments initiated five years 
ago in Westinghouse research labo 
ratories by P. H. Brace, consulting 
metallurgist, include welding elec 
trodes, slip rings for generator ro- 
tors, cylinder heads in_ internal 
combustion engines and fuss clips 
in high tension switching devices. 

This alloy, known as Cupaloy, re 
ceives its hard qualities by peculia 
arrangement of chromium atoms 
which have been caused, by heat 
treatment, to group themselves to 
form billions of invisible crystallites 
distributed uniformly throughout 
the metal. The few silver atoms 
simply act as stabilizers of the alloy 
after it has been temper-hardened 
and cold drawn, thus increasing its 
resistance to softening effects of 
long exposure to high temperatures. 

When Cupaloy is suddenly chilled 
from a temperature of some 1800 
degrees Fahr. it forms a solid solu- 
tion. By maintaining it at a tempera- 
ture of 842 degrees Fahr. for 16 to 
24 hours, chrcmium atoms tend to 
flock by themselves forming micro 
scopic crystallites which disturb the 
regularity of the copper lattice. By 
proper choice of time and tempera 
ture, size and number of these par- 
ticles can be adjusted to give a hard- 
ening effect, enormous compared 
with that produced by the same 
amount of chromium in solid solu- 
tion. 

Crystallites and disturbed metal 








about them in Cupaloy act to key 
together slip planes instead of mere 
ly roughening them. One result is 
to make the alloy so strong that ten 
sile stress required to produce a 
plastic deformation of one part in 
10,000 is about 25,000 pounds per 
square inch as compared with some 
thing like 4000 pounds required to 
deform the alloy in its solid solution 
state. Electrical conductivity of re 
sultant metal is increased from 
about 30 per cent to 90 per cent of 
the conductivity of pure copper. 


Further Hardening Possible 


This temper-hardened material 
still has a great deal of ductility and 
is able to be hardened further by 
drawing it through dies, rolling or 
hammering. These additional treat 
ments bring the alloy to an elastic 
strength of 35,000 pounds per square 
inch with but little impairment of 
its heat or electrical conductivity 

While pure copper loses much of 
its work hardness after a_ few 
hours’ exposure to temperatures of 
only 392 degrees Fahr. Cupaloy will 
withstand temperatures of 752 de 
grees Fahr. with relatively little 
permanent softening. Its rate of 
wear under most severe tests was 
only 40 per cent of that of hard 
drawn copper. 

Because of these properties the 
alloy was used at Westinghouse as 
current collecting surfaces for a 
homopolar generator rotor required 
to carry currents of 150,000 amperes 





Cupaloy in use as welding tips on a 
spot welder 


while under an unusually high cen- 
trifugal stress. 

Previously, large machines of this 
type were handicapped because of 
lack of high-conductivity material 
capable of withstanding combined 
effects of high temperatures and 
racing of the rotor as it revolved 
hundreds of times a minute. 











Welding Finds Wider Use 
In Machine Tool Field 


@ EXCELLENT indications ol 
trends in welding in the fields of 
machine design, automobile manu- 
facture, shipbuilding and railroads, 
were revealed at technical sessions 
of the nineteenth annual meeting 
of the American Welding society in 
Detroit, Oct. 17-21, during the twen- 


tieth annual National Metal con- 


gress. Reports of several sessions 
of the five-day meeting appeared in 
Stree. for Oct. 24, pages 18 and 48; 
the remainder are reviewed here. 

Recent developments in welded 
construction of machine tools were 
discussed by L. F. Nenninger and 
W. A. Maddox, Cincinnati Milling 
Machine & Cincinnati Grinders Inc., 
Cincinnati. Demands for increased 
accuracy in machine tools prompt- 
ed detailed studies of noise and vi- 
bration and this work has pro- 
vided a better understanding of the 
factors involved. 

While castings inherently absorb 
remarkable amounts of vibration 
and so are excellent where consider- 
able quantities are necessary for 
high production of standard ma- 
chines, use of welded structures is 
definitely on the increase not only 
for special machines but on many 
borderline cases where there is lit- 
tle cost saving over the cast unit. 

This is largely due to increased 
use of standard machines such as 
plate shears, press brakes, punch 
presses, hydraulic presses, nibblers, 
circle shears, and power cold saws, 
all of which reduce cost of welded 
structures when combined with cor- 
rect machine designs. Use of press 
brakes especially was credited with 
not only reducing costs but improv- 
ing appearance of machine tools. 
This factor of reduced cost com- 
bined with design flexibility, ex- 
treme rigidity and less vibration, 
results in expansion of welded struc- 
tures in the machine tool industry, 
according to the authors. 


Gives Greater Accuracy 


Also, provided the welded struc- 
ture is designed according to weld- 
ing, not casting, principles and that 
the welds are stress relieved at 1200 
degrees Fahr., the welded machine 
may be expected to attain greater 
accuracy and freedom from vibra- 
tion and to maintain them longer. 
Light, good-looking welded grinders, 
millers and broaches, in successful 
service for a number of years, have 
amply lived up to expectations as 
to noiselessness and permanent ac- 
curacy. 

“Spot Welding Low-Carbon and 
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Stainless Steels,” by R. L. Ringer 
Jr. and W. F. Hess, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic institute, Troy, N. Y., 
reported investigations as to what 
constitutes a good spot weld and 
how to obtain it. Microstructure 
examination was found to be the 
best guide to quality of a _ spot 
weld. Appearance of polished and 
etched cross section of welds yield- 
ed evidence which was backed up 
by shear tests of lap welds. These 
tests showed that fused portion of a 
spot weld should be between 40 
and 70 per cent of the total thick- 
ness of the two sheets joined. 


Metal Expulsion Weakens Welds 


Strongest spot welds were ob- 
tained using the maximum cur- 
rent at which no metal was expelled 
from between sheets during weld- 
ing. Expulsion of metal during 
welding leads to weak welds with 
cracks, blow holes and large inden- 
tations. High unit pressures of 
50,000 pounds per square inch under 
the electrode were found to be de- 
sirable in spot welding polished 
18-8 stainless steel, 0.028-inch thick. 
Usually special machines are _ re- 
quired for such pressures. 

Time for spot welding 18-8 stain- 
less should not be over 1/6-second 
if weld is to have maximum corro- 
sion resistance, it was pointed out. 
Study of contact resistances dur- 
ing actual welding showed that for 
currents of the order of 4400 am- 
peres, which gave the _ strong- 
est weld in polished 18-8 stain- 
less steel, 0.028-inch thick, the 
contact resistance dropped 30 per 
cent during making of the weld. 
Tests also indicated perfect align- 
ment of electrode tips most essen- 
tial. 

Subsequent discussion of this pa- 
per by I. T. Hook, American Brass 
Co., Ansonia, Conn., brought out 
that “squirting” of metal from be- 
tween the sheets is sometimes nec- 
essary in spot welding bronzes to 
obtain maximum strength, although 
his experience coincided with that 
detailed in the paper inasmuch as 
maximum strength occurred in weld- 
ing low carbon and stainless steels 
at current values just below where 
squirting resulted. 

The paper, “Shrinkage and Other 
Initial Stresses in Welds,” by M. F. 
Sayre and E. A. Winzenburger, 
Union college, Schenectady, N. Y., 
elicited much comment as it stated 
that triaxial rather than _ bi-axial 
forces were involved in weld stress- 
es. Consideration of how these forces 


acted and resulting creep of mate- 
rial was put forth as helpful in 
studying weld failures. Searching 
published literature revealed a 
dearth of information on weld fail- 
ures and it was emphasized that 
much could be learned and much 
value derived from such a study 
if the facts were made available 
to the industry. 

Interesting comparisons were 
made between tensile and cohesive 
strengths of metal, especially at 
elevated temperatures where ten- 
sile and cohesive strength values lie 
closely together. Study of these 
factors with the tri-axial theory 
might show why a slight torsion or 
twisting moment added to a tensile 
test load caused a different kind of 
fracture due to substitution of tri- 
axial for a bi-axial load. 

C. H. Jennings, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., pointed out that an investiga- 
tion of creep at room temperatures 
after slight cold working might 
bring out interesting results as this 
is undoubtedly what happens near 
and around welds. This also would 
possibly account for the decrease 
in locked up stresses with time, 
which has been noted by some in- 
vestigators, especially in equipment 
under live loads. 


Discusses Flame Hardening 


Advantages and_ procedure in 
flame hardening were emphasized 
in “Flame Hardening” by John 
Sheppard, Kelsey Hayes Wheel Co., 
Detroit. One of most important ad- 
vantages is rapidity of process, en- 
tire width of a railroad rail being 
flame hardened for a distance of 4 
to 5 inches in less than 2 minutes. 
In addition, the process permits se- 
lective hardening as only those areas 
that require hardening are affected. 
Any machine steel, tool steel or 
alloy cast iron may be flame hard- 
ened satisfactorily, according to Mr. 
Sheppard, the tool steels requiring 
slower heating and less. drastic 
quenching to prevent cracks. 

Prominent place welding occu- 
pies in automobile body building 
was detailed in “Automobile Body 
Welding,” by E. H. Foss, Murray 
Corp. of America, who stated that 
a finished auto body has in it about 
59000 welds. Portion handled by 
various types of resistance welding 
and other welding methods depends 
upon particular characteristics of 
each type of application. Fourteen 
parts comprising a door of sound, 
squeakproof construction are as 
sembled using 115 welds. 

“Manufacture of Rear Axle Hous- 
ings for Chrysler Cars,” by E. L. 
Bailey and V. Knecht, Chrysler 
Corp., Detroit, described arrange- 
ment of equipment producing 1,- 
000,000 yearly at rate of 270 per 
hour. Stock goes to a coining press 
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after stamping and forming to as- 
sure exact dimensions at edges, 
which is most important for perfect 
welds. Two semitubular parts are 
welded together to form the hous- 
ing using about 1000 kilovolt am- 
peres in making the 100-inch re- 
sistance weld. About 10,000 amperes 
at 280 volts, single phase, 60 cycles, 
is applied to the weld through a mo- 
tor-generator set for approximately 
7 seconds while an electromagnetic 
mechanism puts increasing pressure 
on the dies so entire length of weld 
is firm and complete. Condensers 
correct the power factor and so 
make it possible to deliver the cor- 
rect kilovolt-amperes to the work 
without overloading the generator. 

“Erection Sequence and Welding 
Procedure of All-Welded Lake 
Freighters,” by R. W. Brendle, Great 
Lakes Engineering Works, River 
Rouge, Mich., detailed fabrication 
of self-propelled diesel vessels, 300 
feet long, 43 feet beam, 12 feet 
draft, designed to meet require- 
ments of larger load carrying ca- 
pacity at no increase in size as di- 
mensions given are largest that 
can be handled safely at the New 
York State barge canal through 
which the ships pass. The com- 
pleted ships carry 15 per cent more 
cargo than riveted vessels of same 
size. 

Vessels were constructed as much 
as possible in the shop. After keels 
were laid, shop fabricated parts 
were butt welded in place using 
shielded rod. Erection was kept 
about one hatch space, two days, 
ahead of the finish welding. In gen- 
eral, welding was started at the 
center of the ship working outward 
to port and starboard, and to fore 
and aft to control distortion. Assem- 
bly required 89 days on the build- 
ing ways. 

Cites Welding Advantages 

Factors in favor of welding for 
ship building are weight and labor, 
according to W. E. Whitehouse, 
Defoe Boat & Motor Works, Bay 
City, Mich., in his paper describing 
medium size welded vessel construc- 
tion. The welded vessel is lighter 
than its sister riveted ship and can 
carry more, faster, he added. Whole 
divisions of labor, such as drilling 
plates, fitting, pattern work and 
caulking, are eliminated by weld- 
ing. 

Mr. Whitehouse described an all- 
welded steel yacht, 115 feet long, 
with aluminum alloy superstructure 
that weighed only 92 tons instead of 
125 tons required by a similar rivet- 
ed design. This meant cost of con- 
struction was decreased, vessel was 
more comfortable, and there was 
an increase in speed of 4 miles per 
hour with the same horsepower. 

To convince men of the advan- 
tages of machine gas cutting in a 
large steel foundry, severe tests 
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were given the equipment which 
showed surprising savings. As enu 
merated in their paper, “Machine 
Gas Cutting in a Large Steel Foun- 
dry,” by W. E. Murray and H. E. 
Horwood, Canadian Car & Foundry 
Co. Ltd. and Railway & Engineering 
Specialties Ltd., respectively, the 
cutting machine demonstrated its 
superiority over hand guidance of 
the torch by saving 75 per cent in 
time required, with a 40 per cent de- 
crease in oxygen and with 25 per 
cent less subsequent grinding. A 
cut 30 inches long in steel 19 inches 
thick was made in 10 minutes. 

In the actual production setup, 
steel castings are brought to the cut- 
ting machine on a conveyor. After 
heads and risers have been cut off 
flush with the casting, it is ready 
for shipment to the machine shops, 
the automatic torch producing a 
smoother cut than the hand oper- 
ated torch. Cutting is done on both 
sides of the conveyor line simultane- 
ously. Two operators spot the cast- 
ings and work the cranes. Castings 
are placed on plates to facilitate 
moving about on conveyors and to 
speed up spotting. 

Rail Welding Increases 

“Flash Welding of Rails,” by H. C. 
Drake, Sperry Products Inc., Ho- 
boken, N. J., detailed equipment 
employed by the Delaware & Hud- 
son railroad in flash butt welding 
of high carbon, large section rails up 
to one mile in length. According 
to Mr. Drake, more than 6600 tons 
of 131-pound steel rails were welded 
by this process in 1937. Equipment 
for making fatigue tests on full sec- 
tion welded joints utilized a rolling 
wheel load machine. Welds on test 
were inspected daily for incipient 
cracks by passing a current of 2000 
amperes through the joint and tak- 
ing unit potential readings along the 
rail head through the weld zone. 
Two and a half years’ continuous 
operation of the rolling load ma 
chine on all types of welded joints 
revealed flash welding quite suit 
able. Here ends of rails to be joined 
are brought together, a heavy cur- 
rent passed through them for about 
1% minutes to preheat them, fol- 
lowed by moving in and out of con 
tact for 15 seconds—the flashes of 
current bringing the ends to fu- 
sion. This is followed by a quick 
push up at pressures up to 10,000 
pounds per square inch which com- 
pletes the weld. 

Comparatively little difficulty is 
experienced in securing sound welds 
but proper stress relieving is most 
essential. Final procedure adopted 
consists of three phases: When 
weld is completed, it is immediate 
ly removed and allowed to cool in 
air for 3% minutes, permitting heat 
to work back into rail. Next weld is 
brought up to 1250 degrees Fahr. 
in 3 minutes, using an oil-fired fur- 


nace with pyrometer control. In the 
third step, the joint is removed from 
the furnace and covered with an 
asbestos hood which allows the weld 
to cool to approximately 600 de 
grees Fahr. in 20 minutes at which 
time hood is removed. Subsequent 
cooling down to normal tempera 
ture takes place in open air. 

Welds given this treatment re 
vealed no evidence of _ incipient 
cracks even after rigorous fatigue 
tests. Also etched cross sections 
disclosed sound homogeneous welds. 


Since the ridge of flash or upset 
metal around the weld is extremely 
hard and its removal involves time 
and expense, tests were run to de 
termine how much of this should be 
removed. Fatigue cracks which de 
veloped due to concentration of 
stresses at base of fillet indicated 
it was desirable to remove all the 
flash except on web and_ upper 
side of base. A shear attached to 
the welder removes flash under rail 
base immediately after welding; 
flash around head and outer edges 
of base is removed by grinders. 

To insure duplication ot correct 
welding cycle, equipment is auto 
matic. As additional safeguards to 
weld quality, permanent records of 
welding voltage, wattage and platen 
movement, as well as stress-reliev 
ing temperatures, are made _ for 
every weld fabricated. 


Boardman New President 
Of Welding Society 


@ A paragraph on page 18 of the 
Oct. 24 issue of STEEL announcing 
newly elected officers of the Ameri 
can Welding society was made con 
fusing by a typographical error in 
the first line. This paragraph 
should have read as follows: 
‘Harry C. Boardman, research en 
gineer, Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., 
Chicago, was elected president to 
succeed Philip G. Lang Jr., engi- 
neer of bridges, Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad, Baltimore. Col. G. F. 
Jenks, ordnance department, United 
States army, Washington, was 
named senior vice president, and 
Turner C. Smith, structural engi 
neer, General Petroleum Corp., Los 
Angeles, second vice president.” 


Plates Plastic Surfaces 


@ A bond coat which gives plastic 
surfaces an affinity for metal plate 
now makes possible the successful 
plating of plastic bases, according to 
originators of the process, Meta 
plast Corp., 244 Fifth avenue, New 
York. Platings up to 1/100-inch can 
be applied. Interesting decorative 
possibilities are suggested by the 
fact that these metallic applications 
may be masked. 
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vidually, each strand passing through a : 
pipe containing prepared atmosphere. Ac- : 
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@ FINE WIRES of brass, bronze, By J. B. NEALEY and anneal. Great care must be n 
nickel, silver, monel and other non- exercised in final drawing opera- 7 
ferrous metals and alloys are drawn tions to keep a uniform stress in t] 
by F. A. Harris Inc., Springfield, drawn. Tungsten carbide dies are draft and to see that the diamond il 
Mass. Customers use this wire for used in reducing large wire and dies are perfectly round and true e 
making fine’ springs, resistance diamond dies for small sizes. The so the wire is not weakened by a 
units in radios, for weaving into machines, Fig. 2, are continuous, longitudinal lines or scratches. It il 
wire cloth for filters or for paper with number of drafts or dies vary- is extremely important that the an- e 
mills, and so on. Here a new type ing from 10 to 22 in a single opera- nealing be controlled properly so fl 


tion. A this calls for strand, as 


of gas furnace is being used to ob- 
tain a uniform heat that is con- 
trolled to produce at will definite 
grain sizes in the metal. 

material is ‘%-inch round 
This is drawn down, 
in successive steps, to the finest 
sizes. During drawing, each _ re- 
duction is usually followed by an 
anneal, for drawing hardens the 


Raw 
wire stock. 


sample customer specifi- 
cation, picked at random as an in- 
dication of the kind of work done, 
calls for a phosphor bronze (tin 8 
per cent) wire, 0.0095-inch in diame- 
ter, tensile strength 73,000 pounds 
per square inch and yield point 
56,000 with an elongation of 55 to 60 
per cent. 

Making this wire depends upon 


against 
bulk, annealing. 


Pioneered in Furnace Design 


Early furnace in this country 
in which wires of this type were 
correctly annealed was designed 
and built by F. A. Harris. With the 
accumulation of much experience 
through the years, Mr. Harris has 





metal. Frequency of the anneal properly processing the preliminary designed and built for his new plant 
varies with the type of wire being operations such as breakdown, draw an exceptionally long and efficient 
strand annealing furnace. z 
Most furnaces of this type are 10 t 
to 12 feet in length but this one is Ss 

18 feet long. Chief advantage of 
a furnace of this length is that a z 
perfect anneal can be obtained with i1 
out forcing the heat. Forcing a t 
shorter furnace means that a uni- i} 
form grain structure throughout t 
the length of the wire is hard to 4 
obtain. An inferior product re- 0 
sults. Wire cloth, for instance, Z 
tends to develop weak spots and t 
premature failure in service. t 
On the other hand, there are lim- t 
its to the length of furnace. One t 
much longer than 18 feet might a 

Fig. 1—Continuous strand annealing 
furnace employs automatic temper a- F 
ture control. Strands pass through . 
pipes in heating chamber. Pipes c on- d 
e 


tain prepared atmosphere to assure 
bright finish 
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bring about variation in wire size, 
due to elongation of the wire caused 
by the greater tension necessary to 
pull it through at the required tem- 
perature. 

Heating chamber of this furnace 
is 25 inches wide and 14 inches high 
from hearth to top of arch, inside 
dimensions. It is surrounded by 9 
inches of insulating refractory and 
is held within a steel] shell as shown 
in Fig. 1. This furnace holds up 
to 120 lengths of ordinary iron pipe 
of small size and a single strand 
of wire passes through each. Pipes 
protrude from the furnace at each 
end. <A _ steel frame holds spools 
from which the wire is unwound at 
the charging end. A similar frame 
at the discharge end hoids a sim- 
ilar number of reels on which the 
wires are wound as they are pulled 
through the furnace and pipes. 

Beside keeping the wires from 
tangling, these pipes also serve as 
muffles in which prepared atmos- 
pheres are employed to insure 
bright annealing. Different products 
require different types of atmos- 
pheres such as carbon dioxide, 
nitrogen, hydrogen and city gas. 
These atmospheres are introduced 
through manifolds of block cast- 
ings, about 3 feet from the discharge 
ends of the tubes. Tubes are cut 
at this point and their ends screwed 
into these manifolds with just 
enough separation to permit the 
flow of gases. 


Heat With Gas 


Furnace temperatures range from 
700 to 1650 degrees Fahr. while 
speeds at which the wires are pulled 
through vary from 50 to 600 feet 
per minute.” Heat is supplied by 
52 gas burners, half on each side, 
which underfire the hearth. These 
gas burners are manifolded in three 
groups so the furnace has three 
separately controllable temperature 
zones. Furnace is set on short legs 
to provide room for the gas and air 
supply mains below. 

Gas burners on both sides of each 
zone are all manifolded to a single 
inspirator in the air line to which 
the gas line is connected after pass- 
ing through a zero governor. A 
positive pressure blower supplies 
air to the three inspirators at 20 
ounces pressure. While all three 
zones are controllable, control of 
the center zone suffices for most of 
the work. A thermocouple in the 
top center actuates a potentiome- 
ter type controller which operates 
an on-and-off solenoid valve in the 


Fig. 2—Continuous wire drawing 

machines contain from 10 to 22 

drafts, or dies, each and produce 

extremely fine size non-ferrous and 
alloy wires 
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supply line to the center group of 
gas burners. This valve is by-passed 
to provide a low setting of the gas 
flames when the valve is in the off 
position. 

This furnace is also unique in its 
internal construction which em 
bodies a series of U-shaped tray 
sections of unusual strength and 
wear resisting qualities. While no 
flame comes in contact with the 
work the chamber containing the 
work is entirely filled with the prod- 
ucts of combustion which prevent 
any free air from reaching the 
work (in this case, pipes). These 
U-shape sections have tapering tun 
neis which intensify the entrainment 
of the furnace atmosphere with the 
newly burned gases, reducing the 
temperature in the combustion 
chamber. This prevents burned fir 
ing chambers and burner ports. 


New Furnace Features 


Removable tuyere blocks and a 
supplementary bottom are some 
thing entirely new in furnace con 
struction, it is claimed. The 
tuyeres or burner ports are indi 
vidual sections corresponding to the 
tray stop. The holes are molded 
in the brick rather than drilled, 
since a kiln dried surface will last 
longer than a tool cut surface. The 
supplementary bottom of 1'’s-inch 
firebrick extends under the whole 
tray and facilitates replacements 
by protecting the actual bottom of 
the furnace, keeping it a smooth 
and level surface on which to as 
semble the new tray. 

Previous furnaces were discarded 
for this work because they devel 
oped hot spots which reduced their 
capacity and efficiency and because 
of inability to control temperatures 
and obtain uniformity in heating. 
Also, a more expensive construction 
was necessary. However, the fur 


nace described is now handling this 
exacting work quite efficiently. 


Map Shows Location of 
Pulp and Paper Plants 


@ Map of Pulp and Paper Mills of 
the United States, Canada and New- 
foundland; available in three sizes, 
22 x 31 inches, 32 x 44 inches and 
60 x 84 inches; paper, cloth back, 
wall board back, or roll type; pub 
lished by J. H. H. Muirhead, New 
York; supplied by STEEL, Cleveland, 
at prices ranging from $1.50 to 
$3.50 for small size, $2.50 to $10.50 
for intermediate size, and $18.75 to 
$40.00 for large size. 

This map is based on data from 
directories of the industry and sup 
plemented with information from 
governmental departments, rail 
roads and the companies them 
selves. All cities, towns and vil 
lages having pulp and paper mills 
are designated to show the extent 
of the industry at a glance. So 
many plants are located in Maine, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, New 
York, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Eastern Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware and Mary 
land that a large scale map is in 
serted. 

Below the map is a list of the 
firms or companies operating in 
each place. Classification of the in- 
dustry is indicated by letters in 
front of company names, the let 
ters being keyed to an index. When 
no letter is given, the product of a 
works is not one of the standard 
classifications comprising the majo) 
portion of the industry. 

Products are classified under the 
following headings: Ground wood 
pulp; soda pulp; sulphate pulp; sul 
phite pulp; book paper; building 
paper; newsprint paper; paper 
board; tissue paper; wrapping pa 
er; and writing paper. 

Manufacturers supplying equip- 
ment, steel and nonferrous metals 
to the pulp and paper industry will 
find this map of considerable in 
terest and service. 











Coercive Force Measures 
Carbon Content of Steel 


@ NEED of those engaged in op- 
erating open-hearth steel furnaces 
for rapid methods to determine car- 
bon content of samples taken from 
the molten metal already has re- 
sulted in development of two non- 
chemical procedures. One of these 
involves the measurement of elec- 
trical resistance of the sample; the 
other depends primarily upon the 
magnetic permeability of the sam- 
ple. Recently, a third and new 
method, based on determination of 
the coercive force of cast samples, 
has been devised by the metallur- 
gical division, bureau of mines, 
Washington. 

The new method was described 
by B. A. Rogers, Karl Wentzel and 
J. P. Riott, associates of the bureau, 
before a session of the annual meet- 
ing of the American Society for Met- 
als in Detroit, Oct. 17-21, during 
the twentieth annual National Met- 
al congress. A number of sessions 
of the five-day meeting were report- 
ed in STEEL for Oct. 24, pages 15 and 
55; several other sessions are re- 
viewed on these pages. 

Coercive force of a piece of steel 
may be defined as the _ intensity 
of the magnetic field that must be 
applied in the direction opposite 
to that in which the specimen was 
originally magnetized to _ re- 
duce the magnetic flux to zero. 
The measured value of co- 
ercive force depends .upon whether 
the total flux due to both the speci- 
men and the field of the demagnetiz- 
ing coil or only that part contrib- 
utetd by the specimen is reduced to 


ZeCTO 
Coercimeter Most Suitable 


A number of devices are available 
for determining the coercive force 
of bar samples. Of these, the co- 
ercimeter was selected as being the 
most suitable for the problem on ac- 
count of the simplicity of the ap- 
paratus and the ease of operating 
it. 

Essential elements of the coerci- 
meter are the primary winding and 
the secondary coil. When current 
is passed through, a magnetic field 
is built up which tends to demag- 
netize the specimen. The secondary 
coil can be displaced axially from 
a position where its geometric cen- 
ter coincides with that of the speci- 
men to a point beyond the influence 
of the latter. When such a motion 
is made, the galvanometer to which 
this coil is connected will register 
a deflection unless the demagnetiz- 
ing field has been increased to a 


value just sufficient to produce zero 
magnetization of the specimen; that 
is, to a value equal to the coercive 
force. 

In outline, the process of taking 
and testing samples is simple: A 
spoonful of the metal is killed with 
a considerable quantity of alumi- 
num rod and poured into a special 
split mold. As soon as the top 
has solidified, the mold is opened 
and the little ingot allowed to drop 
into the cooling medium. A speci- 
men of the desired length is then 
cut or broken from the bottom of 
the ingot, magnetized, and placed 
in the coercimeter for testing. Ac- 
tually, a certain amount of experi- 
mentation was involved before a sat- 
isfactory technique was attained. 

In the beginning of the investi- 
gation, magnetic measurements 
were conducted upon two different 
lengths of samples. One type was 
about 3 inches long and the other, 
1*s inches. Both lengths of speci- 
mens were cut from the bottom 
portion of the ingot, the shorter 
being cut from the bottom of the 
longer after it had been tested. 

Since the long specimens could 
not be inserted in the gap of the 
electromagnet, they had to be mag- 
netized in the coercimeter itself. 
With this arrangement a field in- 
tensity of 550 oersteds was the 
maximum obtainable, whereas the 
short specimens could be subjected 
to a field strength of 3000 oersteds. 
Apparently, the test pieces must be 
magnetized practically to saturation 
if good results are to be obtained, 
and this condition is probably not 
reached at the lower field strength. 
The electromagnet used for the 
short specimens was designed for 
operation on a 110-volt direct cur- 
rent circuit. It was capable of pro- 
ducing a field of 7000 oersteds in 
its 1°s-inch gap, but less than half 
this strength was required to pro- 
duce practical saturation of the 
samples. 

Drillings for carbon analysis were 
taken either from the short speci- 
men actually tested or from the part 
that had been immediately adjacent 
to it. The analyses were conducted 
by the method of combustion in oxy- 
gen. 

Occasionally, samples showed 
readings of coercive current which 
did not agree with the carbon con- 
tent as obtained by chemical analy- 
sis. There are several causes for 
these discrepancies. First, the ingot 
may not drop out immediately when 
the mold is opened. Specimens bro- 





ken from such ingots will indicate 
too low a carbon content. A second, 


and in these experiments fairly 
frequent, source of disagreement 
arises from heterogeneity of the 
specimen with respect to carbon 
content with consequent difficulty 
in calculating the correct average. 
Samples taken soon after the ad- 
dition of ore or pig iron constitute 
the bulk of such cases. 


Carbon Content Varies 


It was, of course, anticipated that 
metal taken after such additions 
would not be representative of the 
bath, but this fact in itself was not 
considered a disadvantage in es- 
tablishing a relationship between 
coercive current and carbon con- 
tent. However, the opposite ends 
ot some samples showed differences 
of 0.02 or 0.03 per cent, and a 
variation of more than 0.05 per cent 
carbon was observed in more than 
one instance. Third, specimens 
which have cavities are likely to 
give readings which correspond to 
more carbon than is actually pres- 
ent. Failure to kill the metal prop- 
erly is one cause for such cavities. 
A fourth cause for incorrect read- 
ings is mushiness of the metal 
when poured. This condition, which 
occurs frequently when the tem- 
perature of the steel bath is low, 
causes the readings to indicate too 
much carbon. 

In the field of hardness testing 
many studies have been devoted to 
the effort to distinguish between 
the intrinsic resistance of a metal 
to permanent deformation and the 
added resistance due to strain hard 
ening, occurring after permanent 
deformation has begun. Both of 
these properties are included in the 
conventional hardness tests, with 
any of the currently used testing 
machines. The experimental deter- 
mination of the first named prop- 
erty, which has been termed “ab 
solute hardness,” is difficult. While 
several attempts have been made 
to accomplish such a determination, 
more attention has been paid to 
theoretical deductions. 

These experimental determina- 
tions and some theoretical deduc- 
tions made from conventional hard- 
ness tests were discussed by E. G. 
Mahin, professor of metallurgy and 
head of the department of metal- 
lurgy, and G. J. Foss, Jr., graduate 
assistant in metallurgy, University 
of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

It is generally recognized that all 
of the conventional hardness tests, 
as applied to metals, measure final- 
ly the resistance of a_ strain-hard- 
ened material and that they pro- 
vide no indication whatever as to 
the resistance capacity of the metal 
as it was before the hardness test 
was begun. 

The experimental method de- 
vised for the direct determination 
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of absolute hardness is based upon 
the removal of metal instead of 
upon its displacement, and strain- 
hardening effects are thus entirely 
avoided. 

Experiments having for their ob- 
ject the determination of the effect 
of cooling rate and actual grain size 
on the notch toughness of a steel 
in directions transverse and parallel 
to the direction of its rolling were 
reviewed by O. W. Ellis, director, 
department of engineering and met- 
allurgy, Ontario Research founda- 
tion, Toronto, Ont., and J. E. Mc- 
Donell, undergraduate student, 
Queen’s university, Kingston, Ont. 
An attempt was made to explain 
the results of these experiments, 
the suggestions being made that the 
reduction in the notch-sensitivity of 
this steel brought about by quench- 
ing is due largely, if not entirely, 
to an increase in its cleavage 
strength and that the effects of 
fiber in this steel must be to re- 
duce its resistance to plastic flow 
rather than to alter its cleavage 
strength. : 


Gun Erosion Studied 

Erosion of gun barrels is the en- 
largement of the bore and oblitera- 
tion of the rifling. Average life of 
a machine gun barrel is between 
4000 and 5000 rounds due to loss of 
accuracy caused by ruinous effects 
of erosion. One of the causes of ero- 
sion is cracking and spalling of the 
bore surface through formation of 
a hard layer of low ductility. Two 
explanations have been offered con- 
cerning this white layer, one view 
being that the layer consists of mar- 
tensite and the other that it is the re- 
sult of a nitriding action. 

The latter viewpoint was substan- 
tiated by an investigation made at 
the University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., by W. P. Wood, pro- 
fessor of metallurgical engineering, 
and W. H. Snair, a graduate stu- 
dent and now metallurgist, research 
department, American Can Co., May- 
wood, Ill. Evidence obtained by met- 
allographic means and use of X-rays 
indicated the presence of nitrides. 
Finally, it was found that by dupli- 
cating the probable temperature 
conditions in the gun barrel it was 
possible to produce a layer apparent- 
ly identical with the one observed 
in barrels eroded in service. 

The investigators concluded, there- 
fore, “that the white layer formed 
during the erosion of machine gun 
barrels is a solid solution of nitro- 
gen and nitrides in austenite and 
alpha iron. The nitriding seems to 
take place at a temperature of 
900 degrees Fahr.” 

For several years the national 
bureau of standards, Washington, 
has been employing with good suc- 
cess a lapping method for prepara- 
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A.I.M.E. Sessions Deal with Bearing 


Metals, Steelmaking Practice, Iron 


M@ MECHANICAL properties and 
metallography of iron, steelmaking 
practice, and bearing alloys were 
among subjects discussed at the fall 
meetings of the Iron and Steel and 
Institute of Metals divisions of the 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers in Detroit, 
Oct. 17-19, during the National Met- 
al congress. These sessions are 
reviewed herewith; other features 
of the program were reported in 
STEEL for Oct. 24, pages 16 and 42. 

Analyzing the structure of iron 
after compression, Charles S. Bar- 
rett, metallurgy department, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, described one test method 
used, which involved compressing 
specimens by rolling them succes- 
sively in many different directions 
which permitted deformation up to 
the limit set by the capacity of 
the material to flow without frac- 
ture. This method and more con- 
ventional means of compression 
were applied to alpha iron, and the 
results analyzed by a special optical 
method, as well as by standard 
X-ray procedures. 

Mr. Barrett pointed out that sin- 
gle crystals of individual grains of 
alpha iron, in general, do not seek 
a single orientation during deforma- 
tion by compression, it being con- 
cluded that slip occurs on a con- 
siderable number of slip systems 
to produce the orientation texture. 


Swedish Research Presented 


Results of a four-year study on 
the solidification of rimming steel 
ingots were presented by A. Hult- 
gren, professor of metallography, 
Swedish Institute of Technology, 
Stockholm, who worked in collabo- 
ration with G. Phragmen, also of 
Stockholm, on his research program 
for Swedish ironmasters. Dr. Hult- 
gren showed numerous slides of 
sectioned ingots which revealed 
graphically the size and location of 
blowholes, ring holes and other dis- 
continuities occurring in ingots un- 
der different conditions of analysis, 
cooling, pouring temperature, etc. 

Study of the effect of phosphorus 
on the properties of iron was re- 
ported by Heihachi Kamura, Mejji 
College of Technology, Japan. His 
tests covered a complete series made 
on pure iron with the addition of 
phosphorus in percentages up to 
1.0. In summation, he pointed out 
that the effect of phosphorus on me- 
chanical properties is similar to that 
of carbon in iron. Tensile strength 
and elastic limit were increased ap- 
preciably in one case with the addi- 


tion of 0.65-0.70 per cent phosphorus. 
The metal also showed pronounced 
effect on the magnetic properties of 
iron, registering a gradual improve- 
ment up to 1.0 per cent, although 
optimum conditions were found at 
0.7-0.8 per cent. 


Tests Bearing Alloys 


Hardness of a bearing alloy is a 
property closely related to many 
of the service requirements of the 
modern bearing. With a duplex 
microstructure, the measurement 
of bearing hardness by any of the 
usual commercial devices means lit- 
tle, hence, the development of the 
Bierbaum method of measuring the 
hardness of individual constituents. 
tesults of microcharacter hardness 
tests on a number of bearing alloys 
were reported by L. L. Swift, Cleve- 
land Graphite Bronze Co., Cleveland. 


The Bierbaum test measures the 
scratch-hardness of a solid by pull- 
ing a weighted diamond point over 
the surface. The point is ground 
so that it is the corner of a cube 
and mounted with the cube diag- 
onal in a vertical position. Since 
width of the scratch will vary in- 
versely with the hardness, a formu- 
la has been developed to express mi- 
crohardness. 

Tin-base babbitt, lead-base babbitt, 
cadmium-nickel babbitt, cadmium- 
silver-copper babbitt and _ copper- 
lead alloys were studied by Mr. 
Swift. Comparison of the micro- 
hardnesses of these alloys with their 
values as bearing alloys can only 
be general, he stated. The hard- 
nesses of the matrices give a gen- 
eral idea of the plasticity of the al- 
loys, and if this is true then lead- 
base is the most plastic, while tin- 
base and cadmium-nickel are about 
the same. 


Relationship between hardness of 
the crystals in a babbitt and the 
crankshaft steel is of some impor- 
tance. Copper-tin crystals general- 
ly are considered harder than a 
steel crankshaft and have been 
Known to scratch it. Relation be- 
tween hardness and wear appears 
indefinite. It has been claimed that 
copper-lead alloys cause excessive 
wear of crankshaft steel, although 
the copper matrix of copper-lead al- 
loy is not nearly as hard as the in- 
termediate phases present in other 
bearing alloys. Coefficient of fric- 
tion and ability to maintain an oil 
film are two other properties which 
may be correlated with the micro- 
hardness of a bearing metal, but the 
exact relationship is indefinite. 
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NEW METAL PRODUCTS 


@ Added recently to earth-moving 
equipment of the Ohio state highway 
department, this Comet shovel, a 





product of Hanson Excavator 
Works, 224 South Michigan boule- 
vard, Chicago, has been designed for 
mounting on a Four Wheel Drive 5- 
ton truck. 

To reduce hazard of having shovel 
boom extend over cab, Four Wheel 
Drive Auto Co., Clintonville, Wis., 
built this one-man cab to permit 
boom to ride beside driver when 
truck travels on the highway. With 
this arrangement, front sheives of 
boom are no higher from the road 
than the shovel cab. Where ability 
to travel from one job to another is 
an important factor, this type of 
truck-mounted shovel has a distinct 
advantage over crawler type shovels. 


@ An effective means of reducing 
heat loss through and around win- 
dows is provided by a combination 
screen and storm unit recently an- 
nounced by F. C. Russell Insulation 
Co., Baltimore. 


Unit consists of a sturdy frame 





of a specially processed galvanized 
sheet metal, known as Armco in- 
got iron Paintgrip. Easily inter- 
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changeable glass and 
screen fit into frame. Built into 
window is an adjustable closure 
strip which butts tightly against 
house window frame, forming a per- 
manent  weather-stripping seal 
against air leakage. 


panels of 


@ Designed for protection of homes 
that have windows easily reached 
from the outside or leading to fire 
escapes, a window lock, known as 
Ventilock, has been introduced by 
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G. Danzis Co., 111 
street, New York. 

Lock is adjustable so that win- 
dows open for ventilation can be 
locked in place. With this device, 
window is always locked, whether 
open for ventilation or closed. Lock 
is installed easily and does not dam- 
age window sash. Retail price is 
35 cents. 


@ Cameron Machine Co., 61 Poplar 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y., has devel 
oped a simplified type roll winder, 
known as Camachine 44W, designed 
to produce uniform and hard rolls in 
connection with bag presses, coat- 
ing, Waxing, drying, saturating, 
gumming and embossing machines. 

Machine will handle any kind of 
paper or fabric, producing evenly 
wound rolls up to 36-inch diameter 
at speeds up to 1000 feet per minute. 
An automatic system of counter- 
weights provides for decreasing 
pressure on rewound rolls as they 
grow in weight and diameter. Ma- 
chine is furnished in stock widths 
of 42, 52, 62, 72 and 82 inches. 


@ A new application of steel is 
found in the construction of an im- 
proved Humidifier-Inhalator unit in- 
troduced by Mayflower-Lewis Corp., 





St. Paul, for hospital and home use. 

Consisting principally of a cab- 
inet and tank, both of which are 
formed of 22-gage Galvaneal, unit is 
designed for maximum efficiency in 
vaporization of water. Only water 





coming in immediate contact with 
heating element is vaporized, the 
rest never rising above 100 degrees 
Fahr. There is no dissipation of ra- 
diant heat. Unit holds 1% gallons 
of water and evaporates a full pint 
per hour. Electric circuit is broken 
automatically when water is ex- 
hausted. 

Copper is used in construction of 
the boiler section, the automatic 
float cutoff and for casing of the 
heating element. 


@ Simulating human arm motion, 
a mechanical device called the Shake 
King, just introduced by Shake King 
Corp., Chicago, utilizes the same fa- 
miliar metal shaker and glass grad- 
uate used by bartenders in mixing 
drinks. By merely inserting these 
containers in space provided on the 
arm the machine is automatically 
set in operation by a solenoid switch 
and is shut off when containers are 
removed. An added feature is an 





advertising panel on shaker arm, 
which is lighted from the rear when 
machine is in operation. 

As seen in accompanying illustra- 
tion, this appliance is composed es- 
sentially of zine alloy die-cast base 
and shaker arm. 
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Welds Large Coke Drums Made 
From Carbon-Molybdenum Steel 


@ PRODUCTION of higher effi- 
ciency gasolines today awaits only 
the availability of processing equip- 
ment able to withstand higher pres- 
sures and temperatures necessary to 
produce gasolines of higher cctane 
ratings. 

Typical of the trend in this equip- 
ment are the four large coke drums 
recently completed by Petroleum 
Iron Works, Sharon, Pa. These 
drums are made entirely from car- 
bon molybdenum steel, type A. S. 
T. M. specifications A-204-37T, grade 
B. This is a material of 70,000 to 82,- 
000 pounds per square inch tensile 
strength and contains approxi- 
mately 0.5 per cent molybdenum. It 
is employed because of its good 
creep characteristics at high tem- 
peratures. Since these drums oper- 
ate at 435 pounds per square inch 
pressure and a temperature of 870 
degrees Fahr., creep becomes highly 
important. 

These drums measure 12% feet 
overall diameter, 52% feet overall 
length and have an inside diameter 
of 12 feet with the straight portion 
of the shell 40 feet in length. Shell 
and elliptical heads are 2% inches 
thick, although thickness varies up 
to 7% inches at some of the rein- 
forcing rings. The straight portions 


Huge “‘moly’’ steel coke drums are 
all-welded. They will operate at a 


temperature of 870 degrees Fahr. 
under a pressure of 435 pounds per 
square inch 
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of the drums are built up of 5 ring 
sections, each ring secticn being 
formed from a single plate. 

Openings include a 48-inch diam- 
eter bottom manhole having a 7- 
inch flange and closed by a cover 6 
inches thick weighing 6200 pounds, 
a top manhole 36 inches in diam- 
eter with a 5-inch thick cover weigh- 
ing 2950 pounds. Also there are four 
smaller flanged connections in the 
top drum head and several in the 
shell. 

Since these drums were built for 
oil refinery service, they were con- 


structed according to A. P. I- 
Openings were’ reinforced with 


welded-on rings, extending thickness 

up to 7!4 inches at some points. 

Here all openings are sealed for the 

hydrostatic test at 915 pounds per 
square inch 


A. S. M. E. code requirements which 
necessitated stress relieving after 
welding and X-raying of all seams. 

Joint efficiency was 95 per cent. 
Each drum received a 915-pounds 
per-square-inch hydrostatic test be- 
fore shipment. 

This size drum is largest that 
could be accommodated by railroad 
clearances, these being the largest 
carbon molybdenum steel drums yet 
built, it is said. Each drum weighs 
130 tons and will be supported by 
eight lugs built up of heavy welded 
steel plates. 






























































Electrode for Cast Iron 
Has Non-Ferrous Coating 


@ A heavily coated, shielded are 
electrode, designed for 
a soft, machinable alloy on 
iron, has been announced by Lin 
coln Electric Co., Cleveland. 
Intended primarily for use in cor 
rection of machining errors, filling 
up defects and for producing a very 
soft drillable weld in gray cast iron, 
this nonferrous alloy coated wire is 
designed so as to cause the weld to 
flow over and bond to cast iron with 


depositing 


cast 


a minimum of penetration or heat 
ing of base metal. 
Electrode size is 5/32-inch by 16 


inches. It operates best with direct 
current negative polarity, although 
alternating current may be used. 


Prevents Adhesion of 
Spatter in Welding 


@ Jaws of welding machines used 
in flash welding can be kept from 
loading with spatter, it is claimed 
by application of a white pigmented 
water soluble compound introduced 
by Wayne Chemical Products Co 
Detroit. 

With the usual method of 
ing this spatter it has been 
sary to clean jaws every 12 to 15 
welds, but applications of this new 
coating are said to keep spattel 
from bonding for 70 to 75 welds. 

Aside from preventing adhesion 
of spatter, coating is designed to act 
as a flux and give a more uniform 
weld on all automatic ring weldin 
operations. There is tendency 
of rod to short out. 
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Heats, Cools or Dries 


@ Automatic Gas Steam Radiator 
Co., 490 Brushton avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, has added to its line of heat- 
ing equipment a new gas-fired unit 
heater which operates without 
steam or water and is completely 
self-contained. 

Suitable for many types of com.- 
mercial and industrial buildings 
such as stores, garages, churches, 
schools and manufacturing plants, 
heater is suspended from the ceil- 
ing, out of the way, and employs 
natural or manufactured gas for 
fuel. In addition to heating, it may 
be adapted for other purposes such 
as ventilating, cooling and drying. 

Operation and_ construction of 
unit is quite simple. The gas fires 
into a combustion chamber, prod- 
ucts of combustion being passed 
upward through a bank of tubes 
and out at rear of the housing. Air 
is passed around these tubes by 
means of a motor-driven fan locat 
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ed at back of the unit. Assembly 
includes a safety pilot which turns 
off the gas if the pilot goes out or 
burns too low to insure ignition. 
There are five sizes ranging from 
85,000 to 200,000 B.t.u. per hour. 


Adapts Die Head to 
Special Auto Operation 


@ Landis Machine Co., Waynesboro, 
Pa., recently modified its %-inch 
Landex type L die head to meet 
special production requirements of 
a large automobile plant which 
needed a head for cutting thread on 
the front wheel upper control arm 
of the knee action assembly. 

This particular part is a steel forg- 
ing and has an odd shape. A sharp 
bend immediately back of the 


threaded section made it difficult to 
adapt a die head of sufficient capac- 
ity to handle the required diameter 
and at the same time clear the sharp 
bend to permit cutting a thread of 
length. 


satisfactory Illustration 





shows the head which is being used 
for this cut. A set of special wide 
chasers is employed. Chasers are 
milled off on an angle to clear the 
bend. Chaser holders are beveled 
also to eliminate any interference or 
possibility of their striking control 
arm during threading operation. 


Adjusts Varying Voltage 


@ Raytheon Manufacuring Co., Wal- 
tham, Mass., has developed an auto- 
matic voltage regulator which per- 
manently corrects varying voltage 
conditions and provides the constant 
alternating current voltage. Since it 
will stabilize at any load within rat 
ing, it may be used as an accessory 
to devices already installed. 

Equipment benefited by stabilized 
voltage are X-ray machines, color 
comparators, photo-printing devices, 
photometers and amplifiers used in 
talking motion pictures, radio trans 
mitters and telephone apparatus. It 
is also used by laboratories in elec 
trical experimenting. 

Regulator is a magnetic device 
without moving parts or adjust- 
ments and can be made to operate 
from any commercial alternating 
current power source and deliver 
one or more required voltages with 





power outputs up to several thou- 
sand voltamperes. Some manufac. 
turers build regulators into their ap- 
paratus as original equipment, mak- 
ing such assemblies free from 

















manual voltage adjustments and 
more suitable for use in the hands 
of unskilled operators or at unat 
tended locations. 


Streamlining Adapted to 
Heavy Pressure Machines 


@ Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mt. 
Gilead, O., is pioneering in the 
streamlining of heavy pressure ma- 
chinery and has intreduced a series 
of “Smooth Line” Hydro-Power Fas- 
traverse presses to prove conclu- 
sively that style distinction can be 
added to this type of equipment. 
These presses are compactly self- 
contained with operating unit, in- 
cluding the H-P-M model 4R radial 
pump, mounted overhead and total- 
ly enclosed to harmonize with en- 
tire press styling. All piping and 
control mechanisms are concealed, 
yet every operating element is ac- 
cessible for adjustment. 
Fastraverse system of operation 
is said to assure production speed 
with hydraulic smoothness and ver- 
satility. Principle results in rapid 
ram travel to the work, a slower 
pressing speed to permit metal to 
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flow to contours of the die, and a 
speedy return of the ram to its 
initial position. Lost motion and lost 
time thus are reduced. 


Globe Valve Designed 
For Use on Air Lines 


@ Crane Co., 836 South Michigan 
avenue, has designed a brass globe 
valve, known as No. 237, for air 
installations where quick-opening, 
quick-closing valves are needed, es- 
pecially in mines on air lines lead- 
ing to pneumatic hammers. 

Among its features are an apron 
on wheel to protect upper part of 
valve from rough handling and a 
brass screen in the union connection 
at valve inlet to keep out foreign 
matter. Valve is furnished in %- 
inch and 1-inch sizes and is recom- 
mended for 150 pounds pressure. 








Non-rising stem opens or closes in 
about a three-quarter turn. It is 
held from vertical movement by 
shoulder which rests between bon- 
net and stuffing box. 


Pump Is Supported by 
Heavy One-Piece Cradle 


@ Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phillipsburg, 
N. J., has presented a new series of 
refinery pumps known as Class FH 
and FL. Built in capacities to 800 
gallons per minute and heads to 400 
feet, these pumps are designed for 
such refinery processes as those in 
which hot oils, distillates, bottoms, 
cold oils, propane, butane, solvents, 
ete. are handled. They will handle 
fluids at any temperature and are 
constructed for continuous opera- 
tion on severe service. 

Pump is supported by an extra 
heavy one-piece cradle which com- 
bines connecting piece, bearing hous- 
ing and a water-jacketed oil reser- 
voir. Its design is such that suction 
and discharge connections are inte- 
gral with the casing. They open 
vertically and are therefore self-vent- 
ing. Positive lubrication of bear 
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ings is effected by rotary discs, oil 
being contained in a large water- 
jacketed reservoir and circulated 
to secure thorough cooling. Stuffing 
box is likewise water-cooled, reduc- 
ing heat transfer to pump shaft and 
bearings. It is extra deep to receive 





a sealing cake if conditions war- 
rant. Wearing rings on impeller per- 
mit renewal of worn parts with 
standard parts from stock. 


Molybdenum Added to 
Toughen Hacksaw Blades 


@ E.C. Atkins & Co., 429 South IIli- 
nois street, Indianapolis, have _ in- 
corporated the _ special values 
claimed for mclybdenum steel in 
their A-Mol hacksaw blades, which 
are said to resist severe breaking 
strains and give remarkable service 
in both machine and hand saw oper- 
ations. 

Blades are made in all standard 
sizes, lengths and widths, there be- 
ing 9 hand blades, 10-inch and 12- 
inch and having 18, 24 or 32 teeth to 
the inch. In power blades there are 
32 different sizes, ranging from 12 
to 24 inches in length, 1 inch to 2 
inches wide and having 4 to 14 teeth 
to the inch. 


Maintains Alignment of 


Differential Diameters 


@ Ex-Cell-O Corp., 1202 Oakman 
boulevard, Detroit, has developed a 
single-spindle precision boring ma- 
chine for simultaneous boring of 


two diameters in a differential hous- 


ing. 
Machine carries a fixture with a 





sub-slide parallel to the main table 
slide, increasing total stroke for 
loading the part. Fixture also has 
a cross slide which allows part to be 
indexed over after approach of fix 
ture to the tool, just before main 
table feed is cut in. This permits 
front boring tool to clear shoulder 
between diameters to be bored. 

Both slides are operated by hy 
draulic cylinders, controlled through 
a valve at front of the machine. 
Tungsten carbide tools are used fo 
this operation. 


Unit Drills and Taps 
Textile Machine Parts 
@ Langelier Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I., has designed and built a ver- 


tical type drilling and tapping ma- 
chine, with hand-operating indexing 





dial, to be used for drilling and tap 
ping textile lubricating saddles. 


Vertical head is equipped with 
three spindles and the rear horizon- 
tal head has a two-spindle auxiliary 
unit. Parts are hand-loaded, and the 
fixture lock-pin is operated by a foot 
treadle. When operating lever is 
tripped, machine performs a com- 
plete cycle and returns to starting 
position for indexing and loading 
new part. Production rate averages 
100 complete pieces per hour. 


Tool Is Both Vernier 
Caliper and Height Gage 


@ George Scherr Co., 128 Lafayette 
street, New York, has placed on the 
market an improved Mauser pre 
cision tool, which may be used both 
as a vernier caliper and a height 
gage. 

Improved feature is a combination 
quick-action cam lock and_ fine 
adjusting screw’ which per- 
mits easy setting to close lim- 
its of accuracy. Cam _ lock is 
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pressing fine adjust- 
ing screw until approximate 
measurement is obtained. Then, in 
order to secure fine measurements 
in thousandths of an inch, adjust- 
ment screw is turned while cam 
lock remains closed. 

Known 


released by 


as model 407-R this in- 
strument is 9 inches long, with a 
measuring capacity of 6% inches. 
It comes with an accurately lapped 
steel base and scriber, which are at- 
tached to the caliper jaws, thus 
transforming tool into a_height 
gage. It has also two knife-edges 
which are useful for layout work 
for measuring distances between 
holes and for measuring root diame- 
ters of gears, threads, etc. 


Controls Primary Circuit 
Of Welding Transformers 
& Mfg. 


@ Westinghouse Electric 


Co., Pittsburgh, has devised an elec. 
tronic power switch, known as the 
Weld-o-trol, for controlling the pri 
mary circuit of welding transform- 
the welding of 


ers in mild steel] 





products and other readily welded 
metals. 

With either sealed-off or continu- 
ously pumped ignitron tubes, this 
unit offers an instantaneous power 
switch for producing uniform welds. 
It is free of moving parts, arcing 
contacts and noise. Available rat 
ings are equivalent roughly to 300 
and 600-ampere conventional weld- 


ing contactors. 

Unit consists of a sheet metal 
cabinet in which are mounted a 
bus bar assembly, electrical con- 


nections and either a flow switch 
or a pressure switch. Assembly is 
of same general construction for 
all tube ratings. Switch assembly, 
with sealed-off tubes, is available 
either open or enclosed. 


Power Is Stepped Up on 
Improved Spray Painter 


@ Gast Mfg. Corp., Bridgman, 
Mich., has placed on the market a 
Speed Boy model A spray painter 
with 1/3-horsepower motor, designed 
for painters who require more ¢Ca- 
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pacity than that furnished by the 

standard %“-horsepower machine. 
In addition to larger motor, this 

unit features a production size gun, 





pressure feed cut with large open- 
ing and quick-clamp cover, rotary 
compresscr, twin cooling fans and 
non-pulsating delivery of air with- 
out storage tank. It is claimed this 
machine is designed to operate con- 
tinuously as a heavy duty unit and 
is built for a maximum of portabil- 
ity and economy. 


Safety Valve Developed 
For 2500-Pound Boilers 


@ Consolidated Safety Valve divi- 
sion of Manning, Maxwell & Moore 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., has an- 
nounced completion of a line of 
safety valves for pressures up to 
2500 pounds at 1000 degrees Fahr. 

Special alloy steels with low co- 
efficients of expansion have been se- 
lected for bodies, bonnets, springs 
and trim so that these valves will 
provide same safe performance reg- 
ularly produced by valves for 300- 
pound boilers. Bodies and bonnets 
are assembled with through bolts to 
prevent “freezing” at high tempera- 
tures. Trim is treated stainless 
steel. Constant seat diameter is 
insured by a bevel seat in which ac- 
tual contact bearing between seat 
and disk is always at the lowest 
portion of seat surface. Single ring 
type blowdown control is used. 


Knurled Edges of Set 


Screw Prevent Loosening 


® Standard Press Steel Co., Stew- 
Jenkintown, 
the 


has 
cup 


Pa., 
new 


art avenue, 


placed on market a 





point set screw with knurling all 
around the points. When turned 
into place knurled edges grip the 





shaft in such a manner that loos. 
ening or backing-off is impossible 
except by application of a wrench. 
It is possible to re-use these 
screws in the same holes _indefi 
nitely and secure an equal degree 
of effective self-locking protection 
for there is nothing that will harm 
the threads of the tapped holes. A 
wide range of sizes is available. 


Air Valves Suitable 
For Welding Operations 


@ Ross Operating Valve Co., 6487 
Epworth boulevard, Detroit, has an- 
nounced two new solenoid controlled 
air valves especially designed for 
high-speed service such as that re. 
quired for numerous welding opera- 
tions. One of these units is for con- 
trol of single-acting and the other 
for control of double-acting cylin 
ders. 

Utilization of air line pressure for 
reversing valve action is an unusual! 
feature. Elimination of return 
springs makes possible the use of 
smaller solenoids. The poppet prin- 








ciple is employed in both of these 
models. 

Simple, sturdy _ construction 
throughout, with easy access to all 
working parts, makes these valves 
especially adapted to production op- 
erations where serviceability _ to- 
gether with rapid interchanging of 
parts is of major importance. Valves 
are made in %-inch pipe size and 
are available in all standard current 
characteristics. 


Drills Ice Tray Handles 


@ Langelier Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I., has designed and built a hori 
zontal duplex machine for drilling 
and counterboring two holes in ice 
tray handles, at rate of 750 pieces 
per hour. 

Positive cam feed units are driven 
through V-belts from motors mount- 
ed in base of machine. Electrical 
controls are used to synchronize the 
two heads, and right hand head acts 
as control head, actuatine automatic 
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Jamping fixture. Parts are loaded 
by hand; the fixture clamps and 
ejects finished pieces automatically. 
A motor driven pump supplies lubri- 
eant to tools from a reservoir cast 
in the base. 


Versatile Unit Sharpens 
Reamers, Hobs or Cutters 


@ Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, 
Ill., has developed a versatile ma- 
chine for sharpening reamers, hobs 
or cutters. In addition, several 
specialized grinding operations can 
be handled with greater speed and 
economy than formerly. 

Following of spiral leads, index- 
ing, diameter size, blade profile, 
feed to wheel on tooth face grind- 
ing, diameter cutting clearance, re- 
lief clearance, wheel dressing, radial 
faces on high spirals—all these 
sharpening factors are under posi- 





tive mechanical control, and all 
mechanical movements of the ma- 
chine can be duplicated accurately 
to assure uniformity of work on 
any number of pieces. 

Sharpening system employed as- 
sures reamed holes that are truly 
round and straight, it is claimed, 
with smooth finish free from welts 
and diameter accuracy controllable 
to 0.0002-inch. In hob sharpening, it 
affords accuracy of index, tangent 
bar control of gash spiral, true 
radial faces even on high spiral 
hobs and positive feed control. Bet- 
ter than average accuracy is ob- 
tained also in the sharpening of 
milling cutters. 


Car Puller Facilitates 
Loading and Unloading 


@ Cullen-Friestedt Co,, 1300 South 
Kilbourn avenue, Chicago, has _ in- 
troduced a line of electric capstan 
type car pullers, designed to facili- 
tate switching and spotting of cars 
at loading and unloading points and 
pulling cars into and out of anneal.- 
ing ovens and core ovens. 

Unit pulls from any direction and 
is useful in dragging heavy material] 
along the ground. It can be applied 
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in manufacturing plants, quarries, 
coal yards, ship yards, docks, power 
plants, ete. 

Puller is built in two sizes, the 
larger of which can be furnished 
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with either a 7% or 10-horsepower 
motor. Smaller model has a 5. 
horsepower motor. Pulls of 6000, 
9000 and 12,000 pounds, respectively, 
are possible with these three types, 
and line speed is 45 feet per min- 
ute. Either wire rope or manila 
rope can be used with the capstan. 
Unit can be installed permanently 
on a concrete foundation, or it can 
be mounted on skids or a _ truck 
for portability. Car puller and mo 
tor are weatherproof and suitable 
for outdoor installation. 


Two Grinding Operations 
Done at Single Setting 


@ Heald Machine Co., Worcester, 
Mass., has designed a unit, known 
as No. 72A3 T-base grinding ma- 
chine, for internal grinding and face 
grinding at the same setting. Ma- 
chine is arranged to grind first the 
internal bore in a fully automatic 
cycle and at the same setting, with- 
out re-chucking, grind the adjacent 
external face in a plunge cut, us- 
ing a separate cup wheel. 

Two separate wheelheads for both 





hole and face grinding are mounted 
on the wheelhead cross slide; the 
workhead is mounted on a hydraulic 
cross slide at end of machine in or- 
der to index work from hole grind 
to face grind; and the base has a 
T-section at the left end to support 


workhead cross slide. Both wheel- 
heads are driven by a single motor 
from an idler pulley which drives 
the front head through multiple V 
belts and the. rear head by a flat 
belt. 

Machine is easy to operate and re 
quires minimum supervision. It is 
claimed one operator can handle 
two of these units. 


Equipment Speeds Up 
Hollow Screw Fastening 


@ J. H. Williams & Co., 75 Spring 
street, New York, has introduced a 
set of detachable supersockets for 
use with hollow-screws. This set 
consisting of bits, parts and han 
dles, is designed to replace the L 
shape wrenches of hex bar steel and 
provide greater speed and conveni 
ence in driving hollow-screws. 

Set AL-101 contains 19 pieces: 
10 bits for handling (hex 


hollow 





socket) set screws, \% to 1°%s-inch, 
and hollow cap screws, No. 8 to 1 
inch; also 9 handles and parts, in 
cluding 2 reversible “superratchet” 
handles and the new torque ‘Mea 
surrench.” The “Measurrench” pro: 
vides an efficient tool for measur- 
ing right-hand turning torque and 
enables the operator to tighten hol- 
low screws to the proper degree 
without danger of overload. Set is 
supplied in fitted steel case. 


High-Speed Grinder Is 


Powerful for Its Size 


@ Onsrud Machine Works Inc., 3900 
Palmer street, Chicago, has placed 
on the market an air turbine grind- 
er designed for continuous duty at 
75,000 revolutions per minute. 

Although it weighs only 12 ounces, 
this B-1 grinder has an actual rat- 
ing of 1/6-horsepower. It is designed 
for rapid and smooth tool and die 
grinding and serves also as a mark- 
ing tool for writing in all types of 
metals, plastics, glass, porcelain and 
other materials. Grinder operates 
with equal efficiency in any position. 
It may be mounted into a lathe tool 
post holder for internal grinding or 
held in place in a vise for tool re 
sharpening. 
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Explains Processing of 
Stainless Steel Wire 


(Concluded from Page 45) 


pendent upon the following factors: 


Composition and size of stock, linear 


speed, maximum patenting tempera- 
ture and temperature of the quench- 
ing medium, if it be either lead or 
salt. The speaker asserted that by 
change and control of one or more 
of these factors, the tensile strength 
particularly of the stock can be 
varied over a wide range. 

Discussion brought out the fol- 
lowing facts: Grain size No. 3 is 
best to work out mill control in the 
manufacture of rope wire. If a steel 
is coarse grained at 1800 degrees 
Fahr. a high-grade wire can be 
made if the quenching is regulated. 
A coarse-grained steel will produce 
a better rope wire than a steel of 
fine grain. Fine grain steels in rod 
form is not so important but under 
cold working they show a variation 
in grain growth. Steel with a long 
fiber structure gives better service 
in wire rope than do short fiber 
structures. 

H. K. Hammerstein, chief engi- 
neer, Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., 
St. Louis, in speaking on “The 
Kind and Necessity of Tests for 
Rope Wire” stated that the gen- 
eral adoption of tungsten carbide 
for wire drawing dies has elimi- 
nated out-of-round, scratched, and 
tapered wire and has enabled the 


wire mills to produce wire in all 
sizes with a plus and minus tole- 
rance that was formerly only pos- 
sible in those sizes drawn with dia- 
mond dies. 

The finished or surface condition 
of the wire also have been consider- 
ably improved. This, the speaker 
contended, has also contributed to 
greater tensile strength uniformity, 
and increased torsions, bends and 
elongations. 

Mr. Hammerstein discussed vari- 
ous kind of tests to which rope wire 
is subjected and emphasized in con- 
clusion that no single test will tell 
the complete story of wire quality. 
He asserted that all tests must be 
correlated, with consideration given 
as to what effect one characteris- 
tic has upon the others, and with 
due regard as to the significance 
of each test in reflecting the de- 
sired properties. 


Heat Transfer 


(Concluded from Page 41) 


15,932 kilowatt hours more than 
for an equal tonnage during the 
previous three weeks. This differ- 
ence, at 1.6c per kilowatt hour 
equals $254.81 or the cost of two 
new refractory sets. This power in- 
crease also accounted for 500 pounds 
of carbon electrodes or an addi- 
tional $35, together making a total 
of $289.81. 

Ordinarily there were 40 heats per 
week of five days. The usual eight 





Grinds Mold for Church Pew Tops 


S ., re) 





@ Mounted in a George Gorton planer, this Dumore grinder with extension 

quill is being used to grind a mold for rubber church pew tops in shops of Nelson 

Bros. & Strom, Racine, Wis. Application is unusual because of necessity to 
maintain a true surface over 5-foot length of mold 
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heats per day taking 16 to 18 hours. 
After the second run began, there 
was a jittery start for a few days, 
due to the newness of certain vari- 
ables, principally the change to 
graphite electrodes. These heats 
were not representative and are 
therefcre omitted. They showed, 
however, that the furnace was easier 
to overrun with graphite than with 
carbon electrodes, due to. their 
lower unit resistance and_ their 
smaller cross section, 8 inches diam- 
eter instead of 12 inches. 

As shown in Fig. 1, the compari- 
son is made for a period of 105 
heats. The heats of each curve 
have the same side wall number. 
The average for the upper curve A 
is 694 kilowatt hours per net ton 
and fcr the lower curve 647. These 
are for practically equal tonnages. 
The difference in kilowatt hours 
during this time was 15,400, or 
$246.40 more for electricity and 
$36.75 extra for electrodes, together 
$283.15. The time saved was only 
two and one half hours. 

Besides the well known advan. 
tages of the graphite over the 
amorphous carbon, for this work, 
another one appeared. This was due 
to the method of adding the new 
piece. With the heavier 12-inch di 
ameter carbon, it was the practice 
to pull out the entire electrode ag- 
gregate, after it became too short 
to function. It usually was 1% 
lengths, or between 7 and 8 feet, 
with its temperature varying from 
white hot to black at the cold end. 
When this was replaced by the 
crane with a cold electrode aggre- 
gate of some 2% lengths, the heat 
in the hot and removed length was 
lost. This lost heat had to be re- 
placed by heating up the new aggre- 
gate. 

With an average of 1025 degrees 
Cent. this amounts to just 100 kilo- 
watt hours per heat, about 38 kilo- 
watt hours per net ton, which 
showed up in higher figures in the 
next heat. This energy was saved 
in the new setup by adding the new 
graphite piece to the hct remainder 
while the latter was in the furnace, 
a very real saving. 
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Skin Protects Surfaces 


@ Designed to protect fine finishes 
during shipment and storage against 
chemical injury, a temporary “skin” 
that may be applied by spraying, 
brushing or dipping is being mar- 
keted under the name of Protex by 
American Anode Co., Akron, O. This 
coating has good adhesion, it is 
claimed, yet can be peeled off in one 
piece. 

Recommended for application with 
a wide variety of products ranging 
from mirror finishes to sensitive 
fabrics, this protective agent pre- 
serves original quality of sheen, 
color and cleanliness. 
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Dishwashers 
(Concluded from Page 44) 


for 440-volt, 60-cycle, three phase 
combination is seen in place on the 
switchboard. 

In use the operator simply selects 
the panel corresponding to the serv- 
ice he wants, places it over switch- 
board and plugs in connecting ca- 
bles as shown by painted lines on 
the panel. This avoids confusion 
and possible errors and greatly in- 
creases the speed of handling test 
work where such a wide variety of 
service requirements are used. 

After each dishwasher has been 
tested and operated with water, an 
inspector passes it to the finishing 
department. Dishwashers are paint- 
ed in special spray booths and 
moved into an air-conditioned dry- 
ing room. All assembly, testing 
and finishing work is done with 
the machine mounted on_ skids 
which are moved along on the roller 
type floor conveyor. 

After painted machines have 
dried they are moved on the con- 
veyor to the trim department where 
all fittings, knobs, nameplates, etc., 
are attached. Fig. 5 shows cleaning 
and polishing room through which 
the washers pass during finishing 
operations. 

Fig. 6 shows a section of roller 
conveyor which is mounted on a 
lift in the spray booth. This makes 
it easy for the dishwasher to be 
raised to a convenient working lev- 
el. After painting, lift simply is 
lowered to floor level where con- 
veyor section lines up with other 
sections to permit easy transfer of 
the washer on down the line. 

Upon completion of this work, 
dishwashers are packed still mount- 
ed on the original skids and sent 
down the conveyor to the shipping 
department where they either are 
shipped or placed in storage. Not 
only are finished machines stocked 
but also partially completed ma- 
chines. With these partially com- 
pleted machines it is only neces- 
sary to mount the proper motor and 
provide the proper method of heat- 
ing the water before they are 
shipped. 
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German for Chemistry 
And Science Students 


@ German Grammar for Chemists 
and Science Students, by John T. 
Fotos and John L. Bray; cloth, 323 
pages, 5% x 8 inches; published by 
John Wiley & Sons Inc., New York; 
supplied by STEEL, Cleveland, for 
$2.25; in Europe by Penton Publish- 
ing Co. Ltd., Caxton House, West- 
minster, London, S.W.1. 
Recognizing need for a working 
knowledge of the German language 
in order to be able to read import- 
ant scientific and technical articles 
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MATERIALS HANDLING—Continued 


and books without spending the 
time necessary for learning the en- 
tire language in the usual way, the 
authors, both on the faculty at Pur 
due university, experimented with 
a special course for technical stu 
dents. The present volume is a re- 
sult of this trial. It was used in 
mimeographed form by more than 
500 students for two years with 
excellent results. 

The usual method in teaching 
German puts the general student 
and the science and technology stu- 
dent in the same classes for the 
first one or two years. After this 
general preparation the latter are 


eon a 


allowed to specialize along tech- 
nical lines. Examinations of stu- 
dents of this course and of the 
traditional second-year chemical 
German course after a first-year 
literary course showed that 70 per 
cent of students having only one 
year of the new course Satisfied all 
requirements of the second-year 
chemical German reading require 
ments. 

A German-English and English- 
German vocabulary covering the 
words used in science and_ tech- 
nology offers easy access without 
necessity for hunting in a full dic 
tionary. 
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@ The heat treating department of a file manufacturer is well served 
by a Tramrail hand operated system. Switches to properly route the 
loads —— Hand Propelled Carrier and chain hoist handling planned 
loads on racks designed for the purpose. 


Serving Every Industry 


from light loads in the food and textile plants 
to heavy loads in the metal working industries. 











ALSO BUILDERS OF 

















CLEVELAND TRAMRALL 
Drvisios oF 
faves THE CLEVELAND CRANE AENGINEERING Co. 


CRANES 





FOR EVERY INDUSTRY 


1125 Depot St. 
WICKLIFFE, OHIO 





Or consult your phone directory under Cleveland Tramrail. 
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New Three-Dimensional 


X-Rays Aid Metal Study 


@ X-rays have long been used to 
study metals for interior defects but 
because of two-dimensional limita- 
tions it has been difficult to deter- 
mine exactly the depth of flaws from 
the surface of the metal. 

However, by use of an X-ray 
stereoscope and stereometer devel- 
oped in laboratories of General Elec 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., special 
X-ray views not only show an inter- 
nal flaw but further indicate ac- 
curately its distance from the sur- 
face. 

Its operation can be explained by 
a Simple analogy. A photograph of 
a button in a block of ice would show 
the button but would not indicate 
its depth. However, a second pho- 
tograph taken at an angle from the 
first would give you a means of com- 
parison that would clearly indicate 
the depth of the button. Using the 
same principle, the second X-ray of 
the metal object is taken from a 
point five degrees from the first, 
the two X-ray pictures placed in a 
stereoscope merging them into one 
ind showing depth relation of any 
flaws present. 

lo measure accurately the depth, 


X-ray stereoscope and stereometer 

developed by General Electric labora- 

tories to indicate and measure depth 
of flaws in metal 


a “ruler,” consisting of two wires 
which are moved sidewise to make 
their image appear to approach or 
recede, are used. When adjusted to 


coincide with position of flaw, the 


distance from the surface is read on 
an accompanying scale. Operation 
is fast, simple and accurate. 
Applications of this instrument 
include: Determination of the over- 
all thickness of an object or of an 
internal part of an object; study of 
the relation of defects to one an- 
other or to either surface; 


rise in an extended defect. 


Coercive Force Measures 
Carbon Content of Steel 


(Concluded from Page 53) 

tion of metallographic specimens 
which are too soft and contain too 
many nonmetallic inclusions to be 
prepared by customary methods. A 
description of the method was given 
by George A. Ellinger, associate 
metallurgist, and Joseph S. Acken, 
assistant science aide, of the bureau 
of standards. 

Intermediate preparation of speci- 
mens is done on a grooved 50 per 
cent lead, 50 per cent tin disk in 
which emery has been embedded. 
V-shaped grooves arranged in a rec- 
tangular pattern serve to hold lu- 
bricants and to catch particles of 
dislodged emery. 

According to Messrs. Ellinger and 
Acken, the method is rapid, efficient 





deter- 
mination of the amount of dip or 





and provides specimens of consider- 
able flatness for the finishing stage. 
Specimens are remarkably free 
from surface distortion, and inclu- 
sions of all types are retained with- 
out pitting or tearing out. The 
equipment was said to be inexpen- 
sive and the technique not difficult 
to acquire. 

A method for automatic polishing 
of metallurgical specimens by use 
of cast iron and lead laps was de- 
scribed by Tracy C. Jarrett, assistant 
metallurgist, American Optical Co., 
Southbridge, Mass. Specimens pol- 
ished by this method possess flat- 
ness, are free from metal flow and 
retain the inclusions. 

The speaker pointed out that when 
a piece of metal is polished with a 
cloth lap there is a tendency for the 
metal to flow and this may obli- 
terate the structure under examina- 
tion. This is more pronounced in 
the case of soft metals, and when in- 
clusions are the subject of examina- 
ion they will often be torn loose 
from their parent metals. 

In the method described by Mr. 
Jarrett, it appears from the results 
obtained that this tendency of the 
metal to flow and inclusions to be 
pulled out are lessened. This may 
be explained by the fact that there 
is a continuous grinding operation 
through all stages of grinding and 
polishing, so that in the end a 
“sround-polished” surface is the re- 
sult. The speaker explained, how- 
ever, that it is impossible to rid 
a specimen from all of its scratches. 
He said: “This, to some, may be a 
bad feature, but regardless of the 
few scratches remaining, it is pos- 
sible to see the structure under ex- 
amination very clearly.” 


Controlled Grain Size 


(Concluded from Page 37) 

for use with hoists in handling the 
heavier sections. Working areas in 
the warehouse are covered by a 
number of tramrail bridges which 
operate over the entire floor area 
and which interlock into the ends 
of the aisle sections thus affording 
maximum ease in handling. Sev- 
eral types of cut-off saws are em- 
ployed. 

A code system of coloring is used 
to aid rapid identification of the 
various items, different colors indi- 
cating various analyses. The end 
of each bar is marked in the color 
code and in addition carries a 
stamped-in heat number for perma- 
nent identification and -actual an- 
alysis data. The Cleveland ware- 
house is all on one floor of a build- 
ing approximately 150 x 200 feet, 
with district offices on a mezzanine 
floor. Being near the lakefront and 
in the heart of the east side manu- 
facturing district, it is readily ac- 
cessible to railroad and truck line 
ioading points. 
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Steel Sales, Output T 5 PINEns 


Resume Upward Trend 


Substantial Backlogs 
Of Sheets, Strip 


Aid Operations 


@ PACED by expanding needs of the automotive in- 
dustry, steel demand shows more diversified improve- 
ment. Production has risen to a new 1938 peak at 
54.5 per cent and for the first time this year is ahead 
of the rate for the corresponding 1937 period. 

Retarding effect of recent price unsettlement on 
business in some products has been successfully re- 
moved by the introduction of a firmer market on sheets 
and strip. At the same time, heavy tonnages of flat- 
rolled steel, booked during the temporary period of 
cut prices, are reflected in rising production of this 
material. 

With the best backlogs in many months and with 
shipment of low-price orders marked for completion 
before Jan. 1, sheet and strip producers are assured 
of sustained operations the remainder of the year. 
This tonnage is not expected to restrict operations 
next quarter, however, since many buyers covered 
no more than this quarter’s requirements, some for a 
shorter period. Automotive interests are thought 
likely to find it necessary to re-enter the market be- 
fore the end of the year. 

While the bulge in flat-rolled steel business chiefly 
was responsible for pushing total October bookings to 
the best level so far this year, producers are en- 
couraged by broad gains in demand for other products. 
Recent improvement in sales by warehouses attests 
to the diversification of the upturn in consumption by 
smaller steel users. 


Freight Car and Locomotive 
Buying In Temporary Spurt 

Railroad equipment buying has spurted, but in the 
absence of additional inquiries of consequence, the pick- 
up is expected to be short-lived. Southern railway 
has distributed orders for 2400 freight cars and 25 
express cars, while the New York Central has placed 
29 diesel switching locomotives. Kansas City terminal 
is inquiring for three diesel switchers. A moderate 
amount of rail buying is looked for the next 60 days, 
but the carriers generally continue to pursue cautious 


purchasing policies. 
Pending and prospective shipwork will take sub- 
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SHIPMENTS 


stantial steel tonnages, and, along with building and 
engineering construction, offers the most promising 
outlet for heavy rolled products. Cargo boats to be 
placed by the United States maritime commission may 
involve nearly 100,000 tons, while plans are under way 
for three large liners requiring about 35,000 tons. 
Several battleships also are pending. 

Public projects still dominate construction markets, 
but private interests are more active in the building 
of single and multiple-family dwellings. At Chicago, 
proposed housing projects of a private nature enhance 
the building outlook. 


ing. 


Automobile Production Reaches 
Best Rate For Year To Date 


Automobile plants continue to speed operations, with 
a beneficial effect on steel suppliers. Motorcar assem- 
blies last week touched a new 1938 high at 73,335 
units, a gain of nearly 5000. General Motors accounted 
for 34,350 units, against 31,925 the week before. Chrys- 
ler’s output from 15,000 to 16,750: Ford 
practically unchanged at 12,875; while production by 
all others was 9360, compared with 8585 the preced- 


rose was 


ing week. 

Districts catering principally to the automotive in- 
dustry largely were responsible for pushing the na- 
tional steelmaking rate up 3 points to 54.5 per cent 
last week. At Cleveland, operations soared 10 points 
to 74 per cent. At Detroit, with some mills running at 
capacity, the rate rose 3 points to 82 per cent. Youngs- 
town scored a 4-point gain to 61 per cent. Pittsburgh 
was up 3 points to 42 per cent, Chicago up 1.5 points 
to 46.5 per cent, Eastern Pennsylvania up 2 points to 
34 per cent and Wheeling up 5 points to 59 per cent. 

New England dropped 15 points to 55 per cent and 
St. Louis was off 2.5 points to 43. Unchanged dis- 
tricts were Buffalo at 49 per cent, Birmingham at 57 
and Cincinnati at 70. 

Scrap markets show a stronger undertone in view 
of the upturn in consumption, but prices are unchanged, 
and the scrap composite remains at $14.04. The fin- 
ished steel composite also is steady at $57.20, while 
the iron and steel composite holds at $36.54. 


Up; aulomotive 
needs outstand- 





—The Market Week— 





COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


Iron and Steel 
Finished Steel 
Ste elworks Scrap. 


iron and Steel 
pipe, rails, alloy steel, 
not strip, nails, tin 


Oct. 2 


2 


$36.54 
97.20 
14.04 


plate, 


Composite: 
hot strip, 
pipe. 


Oct. 22 Oct. 15 
$36.54 $36.13 
57.20 56.40 
14.04 14.04 


Pig iron, scrap, billets, 


sheet bars, 
and cast iron pipe at represeniative centers. 
Steelworks Scrap Composite:—dHeavy 


One 
Month Ago 
Sept., 1938 


Three 


Months Ago 
July, 1938 


$36.48 $36.32 
57.20 57.20 
14.23 13.06 


Finished Steel 
melting steel and compressec 


One Five 
Year Ago Years Ago 
Oct., 1937 Oct., 1933 
$39.59 $30.53 
61.70 49.20 
15.93 10.37 


wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 
ag im te :—Plates, 


shapes, bars, 


sheets. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


ee . Oct. 29, Sept. July Oct. 
Finished Material 1938 1938 1938 1937 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.25¢ 2.25ce 2.25c 2.45c 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.20 2.25 2.25 2.50 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ast 2.57 2.57 2.74 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind. 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.35 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.25 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.215 2.215 2.215 2.455 
Shapes, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.30 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.25 
Plates, Philadelphia 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.435 
Plates, Chicago : 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.30 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 3.15 2.15 2.15 2.40 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.55 
Sheets, No. 24, galv., ee 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.80 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.50 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.65 
Sheets, No. 24, galv., Gary 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.90 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts. 2.60 60 2.60 2.90 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts $5.35 $5.35 $5.35 $5.35 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.75 
Semifinished Material 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $37.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts. 34.00 34.00 34.00 37.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 34.00 34.00 34.00 37.00 
Wire rods, No. 5 to ,8-inch, Pitts. 43.00 43.00 43.00 47.00 





STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Sheet Steel 


Hot Rolled 
Pittsburgh 
Chicago, Gary 
Cleveland 
Detroit, del 
Buffalo 
Sparrows Point, 
New York, del 
Philadelphia, del. 
Granite City, II. 
Middletown, O. 
Youngstown, O 
Birmingham 
Pacific Coast points 

Cold Rolled 


Pittsburgh 
Chicago, Gary 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit, delivered 
Philadelphia, del 
New York, del 
Granite City, Ill 
Middletown, O 
Youngstown, O 
Pacific Coast points 


Md 


Galvanized No. 
Pittsburgh 
Chicago, Gary 
Buffalo 
Sparrows Point, Md. 
Philadelphia, del 
New York, delivered 
Birmingham 
Granite City, 
Middletown, 


Tl 
Oo 


66 


24 


2.15¢ 
2.15¢ 
2.15¢c 

2.25C 
2.15c 


2.15c 
2.39¢ 


*) 35 Ie 
2.25c 


2.15c 


2.15c 
2.15c 


2.65¢c 


3.20c 
3.20¢c 


3.20c 
3.20¢c 


3.30¢c 


3.52c 
3.54¢c 


3.30¢c 


3.20c 


3.20¢ 
3.80c 


3.50¢c 
3.50¢c 


3.50¢ 
3.50¢c 
3.67¢c 
3.74c 
3.50¢c 
3.60¢ 


3.50¢c 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. cars. 


Youngstown, O. 3.50¢ 
Pacific Coast points 4.00c 
Tin Mill Black Plate 
Pittsburgh 3.15¢ 
Chicago, Gary 3.15¢ 
Granite City, Ill. 3.25c 
Long Ternes No. 24 Unassorted 
Pittsburgh, Gary 3.95c 
Pacific Coast 4.65c 
Enameling Sheets 

No.10 No. 20 
Pittsburgh 2.75C 3.35¢ 
Chicago, Gary 2.75c 3.35¢ 
Granite City, Ill. 2.85¢ 3.45¢c 
Youngstown, O. 2.75¢c 3.35¢ 
Cleveland 2.75c 3.35¢ 
Middletown, O. 2.75c 3.35¢ 
Pacific Coast 3.35¢ 3.95¢ 


Corrosion and Heat- 
Resistant Alloys 


Pittsburgh base, cents per Ib. 
Chrome-Nickel 


No. 302 No. 304 


Bars 24.00 25.00 
Plates 27.00 29.00 
Sheets ; 34.00 36.00 
Hot strip 21.50 23.50 
Cold strip 28.00 30.00 
Straight Chromes 

No. No. No. No. 

410 430 442 446 
Bars 18.50 19.00 22.50 27.50 
Plates 21.50 22.00 25.50 30.50 


° Oct. 29, Sept. July Oct. 
Pig Iron 1938 1938 1938 1937 
Bessemer, del. ne eos $22.34 $21.34 $21.34 $25.26 
Basic, Valley 5 Pha sae as ghee as 20.50 19.50 19.50 23.50 
Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia 22.34 21.34 21.34 25.26 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh 22.21 21.21 21.21 25.21 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago : 21.00 20.00 20.00 24.00 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham 17.38 16.38 16.38 20.38 
Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati 20.89 19.89 19.89 23.69 
No. 2X, Del. Phila. (differ. av.) 23.215 22.215 22.215 26.135 
Malleable, Valley ............. 21.00 20.00 20.00 24.00 
Malleable, Chicago ........... 21.00 20.00 20.00 24.00 
Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 28.34 28.34 28.34 30.04 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh = 4 Be he g 20.17 20.17 24.17 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 97.77 7.77 97.77 107.29 
Scrap 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh. $14.75 $15.25 $13.75 $17.15 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa. 12.75 12.75 12.20 14.01 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago 13.25 13.60 12.05 13.95 
Rails for rolling, Chicago 16.25 17.75 17.05 17.25 

Railroad steel specialties, C hicago 15.25 16.60 14.95 19.35 
Coke 
Connellsville, furnace, ovens $ 3.75 $3.75 $3.75 $4.40 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.25 
Chicago, by-product fdry., del. 10.50 10.50 10.80 11.00 

Sheets ..26.50 29.00 32.50 36.50 Birmingham ........... 2.10c 
Hot strip 17.00 17.50 23.00 28.00 St. Louis, del. ......... 2.34c 
Cold stp..22.00 22.50 28.50 36.50 Pacific Coast points 2.70¢c 
Steel Plate Tin and Terne Plate 
psa rab TORRE Tin Plate, Coke (base box) 
New York, del. ......... 2.29¢ pittsbur < 
ag * pugs gh, Gary, pase $5.35 
Philadelphia, ae 2.15¢ Granite City, Il. 5.45 
Boston, delivered . 2.42c 
Buffalo, delivered 2.33¢ Mfg. Terne Plate 
Chicago or Gary 2.10c Pittsburgh, Gary, Chgo. 4.65c 
Cleveland ;' 2.10¢ Granite City, I. 4.75¢ 
Birmingham 2.10¢c 
Coatesville, base Re 2.10¢ 
Sparrows Point, base. 2.10c Bars 
Claymont, Del. ...... 2.10c¢ Soft Steel 
Youngstown 2.10c 
Gulf ports f 2.45¢ (Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Pacific Coast points. 2.60c Pittsburgh .. 2.25€ 
Chicago or Gary ....... 2.25¢ 
Steel Floor Plates OS ENA 2.35¢ 
Chicago Sauce Birmingnam ........... 2.25¢c 
Gulf ports ae eC er 2.25¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 3.95c Buffalo ee ee 
PAUBOULED 6.65 vies ves 3.35c Detroit, delivered 2.35¢ 
S Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.57¢ 

n r Boston, delivered 2.62c 

ta da d Shapes mew OOrK, GOL. 246.68 <s 2.59c 
Pittsburgh 210c Gulf ports : ‘nice ae 
Philadelphia, > 221%c Pacific Coast points easier 
New York, del. ........ 2.27¢c Rail Steel 
Boston, delivered 2.41c 
Bethiehem 2.10¢ To Manufacturing Trade 
Chicago ‘ 2.10ce Pittsburgh cv an ea el, Ce 
Cleveland, del. 2.30c Chicago or Gary 2.10c 
Buffalo 2.10c Detroit, delivered 2.20c 
Gulf ports 2.45c Cleveland 2.10¢ 

STEEL 


























SUUMINED rch ha, Sa las ae 2.10c 
BITMUNGNAM «0.6.6 080%% 2.10c 
NE INO 6558 Sng 0.0K 2.45¢c 
Pacific coast points ..... 2.70c 
Iron 
Terre Haute, Ind. ....... 2.15¢ 
ce cs et aero 2.15¢c 
Philadelphia : 2.47¢c 
Pittsburgh, refined. 3. 50- 8.00c 
iaieeion 


New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted ‘by distributors 
Pittsburgh 2 


Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 
Cleve., Birm., Young., 
BROTTOWSR PO kok. cke ks 2.05c 

Detroit, delivered 2.15c 

Gulf ports - . 2.40c 

Pacific coast ports, f. Oo. ).b. 
car docks tsa 2.50c 

Philadelphia, del. 2.22c 


Rail steel, straight le ngths, 
quoted by distributors 


Pittsburgh, Gary, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Birmingham 1.90¢ 
Detroit, delivered 2.00c 
OOP ah 2) yo. Sage a rae 2.25¢ 
Pacific Coast . ee 2.35¢ 
Wire Pouducts 
Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per 100 lb. keg in carloads 
Standard wire nails.... $2.45 
Cement coated nails .. $2.45 
(Per pound) 
Polished staples ...... 3.15¢c 
Galv. fence staples 3.40¢c 


3.20¢c 
2.95¢ 
3.35¢ 


Barbed wire, galv. 
Annealed fence wire 


Galv. fence wire 
Woven wire fencing (base 

Cc; i. eorumin) ..: 67.00 
Single loop bale ties, 

(base C. L. column) 56.00 


To Manufacturing Trade 
Base, Pitts. - Cleve. - Chicago- 
Birmingham (except spring 
wire) 


Bright bess., basic wire.. 2.60c 
Galvanized wire ....... 2.65c 
Spring wire , F 3.20¢c 
Worcester, Mass., § 2 higher on 


bright basic and spring wire. 
Cut nails, C. L. Pitts. 
(10% disc. on allextras) $3.60 


Cold-Finished Bars 


Carbon Alloy 
Pittsburgh 2.70c 3.40¢c 
Chicago 2.70¢ 3.40¢c 
Gary, Ind. .. 2.70c 3.40c 
Detroit 2.75¢c *3.50c 
Cleveland 2.70¢c 3.40¢c 
Buffalo 2.70c 3.40¢c 

* Delivered. 

Alloy Bars (Hot) 
(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 

cago, Massillon, Can- 

ton, Bethlehem 2.80c 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.90¢c 

Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
2000 0.35 3100 .0.70 
2100 0.75 S200..... 133 
2300 1.55 3500.:.. 380 
| re ie «5 3400.... 3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo. .... 0.55 
4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.50- 

2:00 Ni. .. eee 1.10 
5100 0.80-1.10 Cr. ee re ee 0.45 
5100 Cr. spring flats ...... 0.15 
OE ee £ aes 45 
6100 spring flats 0.85 
a Se irri 2 
Carbon Van. .. 0.85 

9200 spring flats. 0.15 


9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 
Electric furnace up 50 cents. 


Piling 


Pittsburgh 2.40c 
Chicago, Buffalo ....... 2.40c 
Gulf ports 2.75¢ 
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Strip and Hoops 


(Base, hot-rolled, 1 to 25 tons; 
cold-rolled, 3 to 25 tons) 


Hot strip to 23}§-in. 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland 
Youngstown, Middle- 
town, Birmingham.... 2.15¢c 
PICCrOtt, GOL, ccsxcasrecvs 225e 
Philadelphia, del. ..... 2.47¢ 
New York, del. 2.51c 

Cooperage hoop, Youngs., 

Pitts., Chicago, Birm.. 2.25¢ 


Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 


Cleveland, Youngstown 2.95c 
Chicago i xternt seth 3.05¢ 
Detroit, Gel. .........-.. 8.65e 
Worcester, Mass. 3.15¢ 
Cleve. 
Carbon Pitts. 
0.26—0.50 2.95c 
0.51—0.75 4.30¢ 
ORB siiiacins sews 6.15¢ 
Over 240 ...... . 8.35¢ 
Worcester, Mass., $4 ‘higher. 
Commodity Cold-Rolled Strip 
Pitts.-Cleve.-Youngstown  3.10c 
Detroit, del. ..... : 3.20c 
Worcester, Mass. ...... 3.50¢c 
Lamp stock up 10 cents. 
Rails, Fastenings 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill $40.00 
telay rails, Pittsburgh 
20—100 Ibs. .32.50-35.50 
Light rails, billet qual., 
Pitts., Chicago, B’ham. $40.00 
Do., rerolling quality 39.00 
Angle bars, billet, mills 2.70c 
Do., axle steel 2.35c 
Spikes, R. R. base 3.00c 
Track bolts, base .. ; 4.15c 
Car axles forged, Pitts., 
Chgo., B’ham. .... 3.15c 
Tie plates, base $43.00 


Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs.; 
20 lbs. up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland,  Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade as per Dec. 
1, 1932, lists, carlonrds 5% wp; 
full containers additional 10%. 

Carriage and Machine 
% x 6 and smaller 65-5-5 off 

Do. larger, to 1-in. 60-10-5 off 

Do. 1% and larger 60-5-5 off 
Fire DGS . ci s.es a .50-5 off 
Stove Bolts 

packages’ with 
tached 75 off; in 
with nuts separate 
off; bulk 85 off on 
of 3-inch and shorter, or 
over 3-inch. 
Step bolts 
Elevator bolts 


nuts at- 
packages 
75-12% 

15,000 
5000 


In 


. .00-10-5-5 off 
.50-10-5-5 off 


Plow bolts 65-5-5 off 
Nuts 
Semifinished hex. U.S.S. S.A.E. 
4, -J,-in., inel. ..65-10 70-5 
4% -*-in., inel. ..65-5 70 
%-1-in., incl. ...60-10 65 
1% and larger. .60-5 60-5 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Milled ..... .. .50-10-5 off 
Upset, 1-in. smaller .67%-10 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller. .75-10 off 
Headless set screws... .70-10 off 
Rivets, Washers 
Structural, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland 3.40¢c 
Structural, Chicago’ 3.40¢ 
ye-inch and _=— smaller, 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve. 65-10 off 


Wrought washers, Pitts., 
Chi., Phila., to jobbers 


nut, bolt 
$5.40; c.l. $5.75 off 
carloads, 5 

no dis- 
extras 
kegs 
extras 


and large 
mfrs. l.c.l. 
Do., less 

kegs or more, 
count on any 
Do., under 5 
disc. on any 


Welded Iron, 
Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel 


$3.90 
no 
$4.05 


pipe. 


Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less. Chicago, del. 2% less. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh. 
Butt Weld 
Steel 
In. Blk. Galv. 
so 63% 54 
% 66% 58 
1 3 68% 60 
Iron 
n 30 13 
1—1% 34 19 
1% 38 213 
2 37% 21 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
2 61 52! 
2} 3 64 55% 
31 6 66 57 % 
7 and 8 65 55% 
9 and 10 64% DD 
11 and 12 63 ¥ 34 
Iron 
2 30 15 
2 3% 31% 17} 
t 33% 21 
14%4—8 32% 20 
S12 : 28% 15 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld 67} 
2, lap weld 60 
2% to 3, lap weld 63 
3% to 6, lap weld 65 
7 and 8, lap weld 64 
10-inch lap weld 63% 
12-inch, lap weld 62% 
Iron 
Blk. Galv 


4 butt weld 7 
l1and1% butt weld 29 13 
1% butt weld 33 15% 
2 butt weld 15 
1% lap weld 7 
2 lap weld 9 


2% to3% lap weld 26% 11% 
4 lap weld : 28% 15 
4% to 8 lap weld 27 % 14 
9 to 12 lap weld 13 % 9 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads minimum wall seam- 


less steel boiler tubes, cut 
lengths 4 to 24 feet, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras 
Lap Welded 
Char- 
coal 
Sizes Gage Steel Iron 
1%” ©: dD. 13 $ 9.72 $23.71 
Loa Gee, 18 11.06 22.93 
a 7. BD. 13 12.38 19.35 
ou" Oo DD; 13 13.79 21.68 
2a? OD. 2 15.16 : 
2%” O. D. 2 16.58 26.57 
2%” O. D 12 17.54 29.00 
3” oy BS i2 18.35 31.36 
a” © D 11 23.15 39.81 
a” OO, D. 10 28.66 49,90 
5” ©: D 9 44.25 73.93 
6” DB 7 68.14 
Seamless 
Hot Cold 
Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 
1 0. D 13 $ 7.82 $ 9.01 
r%”" ©. D. 13 9.26 10.67 
1%” O. D 13 10.23 11.79 
$%”° ©: D. 13 11.64 13.42 
ped O. D. 13 13.04 15.03 
24" ©: D. 13 14.54 16.76 
au” CO BD, 12 16.01 18.45 


2%” O. D. 2 17.54 20.21 
2u° OC. D. 12 18.59 21.42 
a oO Dd. 12 19.50 22.48 
3%” O. D. 11 24.62 28.37 
1” O. D 10 30.54 35.20 
41%” O. D. 10 37.35 43.04 
o” ©. BD, 9 46.87 94.01 
6 O, D. x 71.96 82.93 
Cast Iron Pipe 
Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 

6-in., & over, Birm..$42.00-43.00 


45.00-46.00 
53.80-54.80 
50.80-51.80 

46.00 

49.00 
Class B 
$100.00 


Birmingham 
Chicago 
6-in. & over, Chicago 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 
Do., j-in 
Class A Pipe $3 over 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., 


Semifinished Steel 


Rerolling Billets, 
(Gross Te 
Chie 


1-in., 
t-in., 


base 


Slabs 
ms) 
Gary, 


Pittsburgh, ago, 


Clev., Buffalo, Young., 

Birm., Sparrows Point. .$34.00 
Duluth (billets) 36.00 
Detroit, delivered 36.00 


Forging Quality Billets 


6 x 6 to 9 x 9-in., base 
Pitts., Chicago, Buffalo 40.00 
Duluth 42.00 

Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 
Sparrows Point, Buf- 
falo, Canton, Chicago 34.00 
Detroit, delivered 36.00 
Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago 
Birmingham No. 5 to .,- 
inch incl. 13.00 
Do., over 2, to 44-in. incl. 48.00 
Worcester up $2; Galveston 


up $6; Pacific Coast up $9 


Skelp 


Pitts., Chi., Young., Buff., 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 1.90c 
Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, fur. $3.75 
Connellsville, fdry. 4.75- 5.50 
Connell. prem. fdry. 5.75- 6.25 
New River fdry. 6.50- 6.75 
Wise county fdry. 5.50- 5.75 
Wise county fur. 4.50- 4.75 


By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del. 10.88-11.35 


9.75 


Chi., ov., outside del. 

Chicago, del. 10.50 
Milwaukee, ovens 10.50 
New England, del. 12.50 
St. Louis, del. 11.00-11.50 
Birmingham, ovens 7.00 
Indianapolis, del 10.00 
Cincinnati, del. 9.75 
Cleveland, del. 10.30 
Buffalo, del. 10.50 
Detroit, del. 10.25 
Philadelphia, del. 10.65 


Coke By-Products 


freight allowed east 
of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol 
Toluol, two degree 
Solvent naphtha 
Industrial xylol 
Per lb. f.o.b. Frankford 
St. Louis 
Phenol (200 lb. drums) 
Do. (450 Ibs.) P 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbls. to jobbers 9.75¢ 
Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia $27.25 


Spot, gal., 


16.00¢ 
22.00c 
26.00¢c 
26.00c 
and 
16.25¢ 


15.25¢c 
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m4 No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Pig Iron Fdry. able Basic mer 
St. Louis, northern 21.50 21.50 21.00 
St. Louis from Birmingham. 721.12 re 20.62 ee 
Delivered prices include switching charges only as_ noted. voles Py a aaa 23.63 23.63 24.13 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25e diff. for each 0.25 sil. above ee ai 
2.29 Sil.; 50c diff. below 1.75 sil. Gross tons. 
Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Standish, N. Y., 
No.2 Malle- Besse- $26.50, Phil, base, standard and copper bearing, $27.63. 
Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer Gray Forge Charcoal 
Bethlehem, Pa. .$22.00 $22.50 $21.50 $23.00 Valley furnace .... .$20.50 Lake Superior fur. ......$25.00 
Birdsboro, Pa. . 22.00 22.50 21.50 23.00 AUS, WS, TOP, iainkc cue 20.50 do., del. Chicago..... 28.34 
Birmingham, Ala.t 17.38 ; 16.38 22.00 pee, OWNER. ans csc 23.50 
Buffalo ie 21.00 21.50 20.00 22.06 Silvery+ 
‘ no LP) ‘ WS 915 
Chtcago ston ato onee «Step © Jackson count, O., base: 6-6.50 per cent $25.50; 6.51-7—$26.00; 
; oa 21.00 21.00 20°50 21:50 7-7.50—$26.50; 7.51-8—$27.00; 8-8.50—$27.50; 8.51-9—$28.00; 
ete oy ay — eye 9-9.50—$28.50; .25 higher. 
Duluth 21.50 21.50 22.00 9-9.50—$28.50; Buffalo $1.25 higher 
Erie, Pa. ; 21.00 21.50 20.50 22.00 Bessemer Ferrosilicon*t 
Everett, Mass. 22.758 23.25 22.25 23.75 Jackson county, O., base: Prices are the same as for silveries, 
Granite City, Ill. 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 plus $1 a ton. 
Hamilton, O. 21.00 21.00 20.50 vt +The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buffalo 
Neville Island, Pa. 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 is quoted with freight allowed. 
Provo, Utah 19.00 . +0 sees Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 3%, 
Sharpsville, Pa. 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 $1 per ton add. Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 
Sparrow’s Point, Md. 22.00 21.50 oe 
Swedeland, Pa. 22.00 22 ‘50 21.50 23.00 
Toledo, O. . 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 e Ma : 
, ; > P prtrtipe Magnesite 
Youngstown, O, 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 Refractories Imported dead - burned 
Pate : grains, net ton f.o.b. 
tSubject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus Per 1000 f.0.0. Works, Net Prices Chester, Pa., and Bal- 
or higher. ‘cw tae timore bases (bags).. $45.00 
Pa Mo., : Ky. ge tone ea A 3 $60.80 Do. domestic eee ee 40.00 
Matte: pis ais . Do., f.0.b. Chewelah, 
Delivered from Basing Points: First Quality Wash., net ton, bulk 22.00 
, “levels : 22.39 21.89 22.89 Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky... 47.50 —- , 22. 
Akron, O., from Cleveland 22.39 39 —— a., . ) ni net ton, bags aie 26.00 
Baltimore from Birmingham 23.5 21.66 Alabama, Georgia bn Quickset magnesite 
Boston from Birmingham 22.57 ire sabes 24.25 New Jersey ........... 92.5 grains, f.o.b. Chewe- 
Boston from Everett, Mass. 23.29 29.19 apn 24.25 Second Quality lah, Wash., net ton, 
3oston from Buffalo la a a eo 6h eae, OO... 2S ee 22.00 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 24.50 25.00 ase Sais Georgia, Alabama 34.20 
Canton, O., from Cleveland 22.39 22.39 21.89 22.89 New Jersey .... 49.00 Basic Brick 
Chicago from Birmingham {21.22 hic eap a " Ohio Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O.. 21.44 22,11 21.61 First quality ...... 39.90 mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Cincinnati from Birmingham 21.06 20.06 Intermediate 36.19 Chrome brick ........ $47.00 
Cleveland from Birmingham 21.32 : 20.82 ‘ Second quality 31.35 Chem. bonded chrome... 47.00 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O 22.94 22.94 22.44 22.44 Malleable Bung ‘Brick Magnesite brick 67.00 
Milwaukee from Chicago ; 22.10 22.10 21.60 22.60 All cain ‘gaia $56.05 Chem. bonded magnesite 57.00 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, ; Silica Brick 
Toledo or Detroit , eee 24.19 23.69 24.69 pennsylvania $47.50 Fluorspar, 85-5 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 23.15 ; {irae eee =e a: “ J a ; 
Newark. N. J. from Bethlehem. . 2353 24.03 ; heme - agg rae pg cr yO eg ae _ 
Philadelphia from Birmingham... 22.46 pia 21. 96 Irmingnam, Ala, ...... “ paid, tic e, ne a -24. 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 22.84 23.34 2.34 Ladle Brick Washed gravel, f.0. _ IL, 
Pittsburgh district from Neville { Neville base, By 69ce, " $4c, (Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) Ky., net ton, carloads, 
Island ; aca . land $1.24 freight. bg gl | rr ... $28.00 all rail $20, barge .... $22.00 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit 23.45 23.45 22.95 22.95 Wire cut ' ..+++++ $26.00 No. 2 lump 22.00-23.00 
e 
Ferroalloy Prices 
ferromanganese, 78-82%, Ib. del. carlots 10.50e Technical molybdenum Chromium Metal, 98% 
tidewater, duty pd. $92.50 Do., ton lots 11.25¢c trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- cer., 0.50 carbon max., 
Do., del. Pittsburgh 97.77 Do., less-ton lots 11.50c¢ lybdenum, 1b. molyb. contract, lb. con. ™ 
67-72% carloads, 2% car- cont., f.o.b. mill 0.8C chrome 80. Cc 
Splegeleisen, 19-21 % dom. — bon, per Ib. contained Sieiecantinn: Aint, 15- Do, spot 85.00c 
Palmerton, Pa., spot money chrome + 16. 9a 18%. ti.. 6-8% carb 88% chrome, contract ... 79.00c 
Do., New Orleans 8.00 725, Yo, Ul, 70 ” Aggy toeen 84.00¢ 
Do. 26-28%. Palmer- Do., ton lots 17 carlots, contr., net ton. $142.56 0, Spo wae 
on. 33.00  _D0., less-ton lots 17'50¢ Do, spot. ..... ... 145.00 Silicon Metal, 1% iron, 
‘vig Sa Do, contract, ‘ton lots 145.00 contract, lb. 14.50e 
Car- Ton Less dips 
Ferrosilicon, 50% freight loads lots. ton Do, spot, ton lots 150.00 Do, 2% 5 $54 tiv tees 13.00¢ 
allowed, .l. 69.50 20% carb... 16.50¢ 17.25c 17.50¢ 45-189 ti 3-56 Spot %c higher 
15-18% ti., 3-5% carbon, 
Do., ton lot 80.50 1% carb... 17.50c 18.25¢ 18.50¢ “ carjots, contr., net ton 157.50 Silicon Briquets, contract, 
Do., 7 per cent 126.00 0.10% carb. 18.50¢c 19.25¢ 19.50e po, spot 160.00 carloads, freight al- 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. 0.20% carb. 19.50c 20.25¢ 20.50¢ po. contract. ton lots. 160.00 lowed, ton $69.50 
Spot %c higher , ‘ 5 Carload, spot ...... 74.50 
Silicoman, 2% carbon. . | 97.75 ea Do, spot, ton lots ee tee ta athe 
2% carbon 102.75 1%, 112.75 | , me Alsifer, contract carlots, 
Contract ton price $11 go Eee eer f.o.b. Niagara Falls, lb. 7.50c Manganese Briquets, 
higher; spot $5 over 65% molyb. cont., f.o.b. eagggy etn ’ 8°00 contract carloads, 
orl ly ” mill, 1b. 0.95 Do, ton lots ........ ‘00c ‘freight allowed Ib. 4.75¢ 
contract. Do, less-ton lots ..... 8.50c Ten tote 5 25¢ 
: 5:2 
Ferrotungsten, stand., lb Calcium molybdate, Ib. Spot %*c lb. higher Less-ton lots ..... 5.50c 
con. del. ears 1.60-1.65 molyb. cont., f.0.b. mill 0.80 Chromium Briquets, con- Spot %e higher 
‘ie . a tract carloads, freight Zirconium Alloy, 12-15%, 
Ferrovanadium, 35 to Ferrotitanium, 40%, Ib. allowed, Ib. ........ 7.25¢ carloads, gross .ton $97.50 
~) or ‘ > > ; ~ 9 
40%, lb., cont. 2.70-2.80 = as ton — — Do, spot carlots, bulk 7.50c Do, spot 102.50 
0., less-ton lots 25 De, fon 'iote .... 6.60. 8.00c ; 
Ferrephosphorus, gr. ton, 20-25% carbon, 0.10 Do, less-ton lots 8.50c 24-40%, contract, car- 
c.l., 17-18% Rockdale, max., ton lots, Ib. 1.35 loads, 1b., alloy 14.00c 
Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 Do, less-ton lots 1.40 Tungsten Metal Powder, Do, ton lots 15.00¢ 
unitage, 58.50; electro- Spot 5c higher according to grade, Do, less-ton lots 16.00¢ 
lytic, per ton, c. 1., 23- spot shipment, 200-lb. Spot %c higher 
26% f.o.b. Monsanto, Ferrocolumbium, 50-55%, drum lots, Ib. $2.05 Molybdenum Powder, 
Tenn., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 contract, lb. con. col., Do, smaller lots 2.15 99%, f.o.b. York, Pa. 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls $2.25 Wanadium Pentoxide, 200-lb. kegs, lb. ..... $2.60 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- Do, less-ton lots .. 2.30 contract, lb. contained $1.10 Do, 100-200 1b. lots.. 2.75 
mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. Spot is 10c higher Le aS aera 1.15 Do, under 100-lb. lots 3.00 
68 STEEL 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICE S- 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 
Plates Struc- 
Soft %4-in. & tural Floor Hot 

Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes Plates Rolled 
Boston ..... a 3.98 4,21 5.21 3.85 3.85 5.66 3.86 
New York (Metropolitan) . 3.94 4.11 4.11 3.76 3.75 5.56 3.73 
Philadelphia ...... +3 | 6nOO 3.60 4.10 3.40 3.40 5.00 3.40 
PeeEeEOS cc cece di cw see “OO 3.95 4.35 3.65 3.65 5.00 3.70 
PIO WES so os Sine he aise . 4.00 4.15 4.55 3.85 3.85 5.20 3.90 
SET he ck he bob cm eke ya Lee 3.97 3.97 3:77 3.55 5.40 3.50 
POE obs kee eecsen TOO 3.75 3.75 3.55 3.55 5.15 3.50 
A a er) 3.65 3.65 3.55 3.738 5.33 3.50 
SRE: 3.83 3.83 3.75 3.80 5.42 3.58 
CINCIMNAU. .....0045 s26 CO 3.82 3.82 3.80 3.83 9.43 3.57 
Chita gO... 5: dg Save aeic.stera) eee 3.75 3.75 3.55 3.55 5.15 3.50 
PAMIMORDOUS oie sae eens 3.85 4.00 4.00 3.80 3.80 5.40 3.75 
Milwaukee .......... is. Oe 3.88 3.88 3.68 3.68 5.28 3.63 
ye rarer yy 4.02 4.02 3.82 3.82 5.42 3.77 
Bansas City ..... face ogra. Smee 4.30 4.30 4.10 4.10 5.70 1.10 
oo a rare _. 401 4.16 4.16 3.96 3.96 5.72 3.91 
CRATEOMOORA .....i60s0c0as. 890 4.05 4.05 3.85 3.85 5.80 3.80 
MUO TOI, ok sc sssrias. “464 4.79 4.79 4.59 4.59 6.19 1.54 
Birmingham, Ala. .......... 3.50 3.65 3.65 3.45 3.45 5.83 3.40 
New Orleans ..... Lior eo 4.65 4.65 4.00 4.00 5.95 1.25 
PROURGON, TOR. sv icdvecccnecy BOO 5.85 6.25 4.05 4.05 5.65 4.20 
| | eer ee, 4.50 5.85 4.05 4.15 5.90 1.20 
Portland, Oreg. . cave wes, “See 4.70 6.10 4.15 4.15 5.90 3.75 
Los Angeles ...... are ; 4.00 4.50 6.35 4.00 1.00 6.20 1.20 
San Francisco 4.05 4,25 6.00 3.85 3.95 5.45 3.80 

Cold Cold ——SAE Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed) 

Rolled Finished 1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 

Strip Bars 1050 Series Series Series Series 
Boston ‘ 2 oan 4.43 4.28 7.65 6.25 6.00 8.05 
(a ; 3.66 4.39 4.14 7.50 6.10 5.85 
Philadelphia ..... hides sae es 4.36 3.85 7.46 6.06 5.81 8.71 
Baltimore ..... eee : 4.35 3.95 
PMN WER” sake btiewiesin : 4.60 g 
Buffalo Date Diels (a pata Wk di 3.57 4.05 3.80 725 5.85 5.60 7.65 
Pittsburgh ; ie ie. eee 3.95 3.80 ‘coe 5.95 5.70 1.75 
Cleveland eee : 3.35 4.05 3.70 7.45 6.05 6.05 7.85 
Detroit ae amen : ; 9.50 4.10 3.83 yf 6.17 5.92 7.39 
Cincinnati ...... praising: ~ 4.30 3.90 7.59 6.19 5.94 8.99 
ilo! ———— re winle eRCe 4.05 3.80 T.20 5.85 5.60 7.65 
PRISIODIOONIG: «5. swe se sacsees J 4.64 4.00 7.60 6.20 8.79 9.34 
Po Lo ae aes 4.18 3.93 7.48 6.08 5.83 7.88 
i creel aaa eee 4.32 4.07 7.62 6.22 5.97 8.02 
oe Ee &: | .. 446 4.60 ae 
RENEE tens 2045/05) Ko wie yx : 4.61 
CHACTGMOOGA ovis cies vs 4.90 
AS RE skeet a0 5.09 
Birmingham, Ala. .. sa 4.73 
New Orleans ..... 5.00 5.10 
MORTUIO. canes eee sie 5.60 5.65 ‘ 7.80 7.65 8.45 
Portland, Oreg. ica , . 5.60 6.10 9.00 8.00 7.85 8.70 
RN EOS fo vices ee new 4.45 6.60 4.65 9.40 8.55 8.40 9.05 
San Francisco .......... io. See 6.55 5.20 9.65 8.80 8.65 9.30 


* Based on minimum quantity. 


CURRENT IRON AND STEEL PRICES OF EUROPE 


Dollars at Rates of Exchange, Oct. 27 


Export Prices f. 0. b. Port of Dispatch— Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace— 


By Cable or Radic Last R 


Continental Channel or Fre 
North Sea ports, f Fy 
gross tons - 


sages **Quoted it Fdy. pig iron, $i.2.5.. $25.94 5 9 O(a) $15.91 598 = $16.90 
U. k. port s dollars at sterling 
£sd_ current value £sd I € h 6 l ( } 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Si... $26.18 5 100 $17.18 o. 16 Billets t 17 ¢ -. 34 540 UV 
Basic a - 18.65 o £44 Standard rails 2.15¢ 10 2 ¢ 1.38ce 1,150 ) Of 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05 30.94 6 10 0* : Merchant bars > 8904 1 Or 1 30c 1.08 a 
Billets... . $37.49 7176 $39.82 4150 Structural shay 34c ll O 6] I 1,0 L.¢ 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage ~ soi Be Ss $2.95 5 2 € Plates, 744-in. 5 rer ; ‘ae 
mrss g 3+4 ( si O¢ 
Standard rails......... $48.20 10 26 $48.19 5150 Sheets. black Mee 15 15°08 1.92c 1,600t 5 
Merchant bars. . : 2.33c 11 001.95c to 2.00c 5 26to5 50 ics ; : me 
Structural shapes 2.25¢ 10 12 6 1.85 4176 pact ae ata Ye 18 10 ( SA) ame 613 
Plates, 144 in.or5 mm. 2.45c 11 11 3 2.14c to 2.33c 5126to6 2¢€ oir thet laa : risa 
Sites. black, 24 one Plain wire $.13c 19 10 0 1.98e 1,65 18 
or 0.5 mm..... 2.76c 13 00 2.90. 7 12 6° Bands and strips ) 74c 12 19 OF 1.45c 1.210 1.95 
Sheets, gal., 24 ga., corr. 3.54c 15 15 0 3. 42¢ 9 00 
Bands and strips. . 2.8lc 13 50 2.19¢ 5150 *Basic. tBritish ship-plates. Continental, bridg 24 5 
Plain wire, base. . 4.13c 19 10 0 2.33c to 2.76c 6 26to7 50 British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel. ( 
Galvanized wire, base 4.93c 23 5 02.99c to 3.09c 717 6to8 26 is as Ua anes 
Wire nails, base. 3.92c 18 10 O 2.66c to 2.85c 7 00to7 100 a) del. M ddle sbroug s rebate t DI ed cus 
Tin plate, box 108 Ibs.$ 5.06 1 03 ttRebate of 15s on certain conditions 
British ferromanganese $92.50 delivered Atlantic seaboard duty-paid. **Gold pound sterling carries a pret f 72, 
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Sheets 
Cold Galv 
Rolled No. 24 
1.93 1.76 
1.o 1.40 
1.50 
». OF 1.30 
1.S( ».40 
1.55 1.40 
1.60 1.50 
1.70 1.62 
1.65 1.74 
1.57 
1.45 1.50 
7.10 1.75 
1.58 1.63 
he 1.77 
1.75 
1.26 
1.40 
5.54 
1.75 
15 
.20 
5.50 
6.50 1.79 
6.30 ».05 
6.20 9.15 
SAE 
Cold Drawn Bars 
2300 3100 
R73 7.33 
8.69 7.29 
R 6.30 
8.3: 6.95 
& EF 6.385 
8.55 7.15 
8 6 7.20 
oa, b.30 
8.94 7.54 
8.48 7.08 
8.6% 1.22 
10.40 955 
10.65 9 RO 
R ? 
I M 
} ‘ 
S4 
l l 19 
ft (> 
l l 
1,106 l Li 
1,106 10 
1,5 | 
1,5 144 
( 6¢ ( 
1,650 1] 
1.300 
q1 
Cl 
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Corrected to 


Friday 


night 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


Birmingham, No. 1. 


Bos. dock No. 1 exp. 
New Eng. del. No. 1 
Buffalo, No. 1 
Buffalo, No. 2 
Chicago, No. 1 
Chicago, auto, no 


alloy 
Chicago, No. 2 auto 
Cincinnati, dealers 


Cleveland, No l 
Cleveland, No, 2 
Detroit, No. 1 
Detroit (industrial) 


Eastern Pa., 
Eastern Pa., 
Federal, Ill 
Granite City, R. R 
Granite City, 
Angeles, 
Angeles, No. 2 
No. 1 exp. 
(R. R.) 


No, 1 


Los 
Los 
N. Y. dock 
Pitts., No. 1 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 

St. Louis, R. R 

St. Louis, No, 2 
San Francisco, No, 1 


Seattle, No. 1 
Toronto, dirs. No. 1 
Valleys, No. 1 


COMPRESSED SHEE 


Buffalo 
Chicago, factory 
Chicago, dealer 
Cincinnati, del 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

E. Pa., new mat. 
E. Pa., old mat. 
Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 
Valleys 


BUNDLED SHEETS 
Buffalo, No. 1 
Buffalo, No. 2 
Cleveland 

Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 
Toronto, 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, 
Chicago 

Cincinnati, dealers 
Detroit 

tLos Angeles 

St. Louis 


BUSHELING 
Buffalo, No. 1 
Chicago, No, 1 
Cincin., No. 1, deal. 
Cincinnati, No, 2 
Cleveland, No. 2 
Detroit, No. 1, new 
Valleys, new, No. 1 
dealers 


dealers 


11.00 
13.00-13.25 
13.00 
14.00-14.50 
12.00-12.50 
13.00-13.50 


11.00-11.50 
10.00-10.50 
11.25-11.75 
13.50-14.00 
12.50-13.00 
9.50-10.00 
10.75-11.25 
14.50-15.00 
12.50-13.00 
12.00-12.50 
13.00-13.50 
12.00-12.50 
13.00-13.50 
12.00-12.50 
11.50-12.00 
15.75-16.25 
14.50-15.00 
13.25-13.75 
13.00-13.50 
12.00-12.50 
12.00 
10.00-11,.00 
10.00-10.50 
14.50-15.00 
rs 
12.00-12.50 
11.75-12.25 
10.25-10.75 
10.00-10.50 
13.00-13.50 
11.25-11.75 
14.50-15.00 
10.50-11.00 
12.50-13.00 
14.50-15.00 
10.00-10.50 
14.00-14.50 


12.00-12.50 
11.00-11.50 
10.00-10.50 

14.00 


13.25-13.75 


7.50- 8.00 
4.00 
LOOSE 
8.50- 9.00 
6.00- 6.50 
8.00- 8.50 
3.75- 4.00 
7.00- 7.50 


12.00-12.50 
11.50-12.00 


6.50- 7.00 
2.75- 3.25 
7.25- 7.75 


10.00-10.50 
13.50-14.00 
4.00 


—The Market Week— 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


consumers, except where otherwise stated; + indicates brokers prices 


Gross tons 


Eastern Pa, 

Los Angeles 
New York 
Pittsburgh 

St. Louis os 
Toronto, dealers 
Valleys 


delivered to 


8.50- 9.00 
4.00- 4.25 


+3.50- 4.00 
9.25- 9.75 
4.00- 4.50 


4.25- 4.75 
8.50- 9.00 


SHOVELING TURNINGS 
Buffalo ; . §8.00- 8.50 
Cleveland 7.50- 8.00 


Chicago 
Detroit 
Pittsburgh 


7.00- 7.50 
6.50- 7.00 
10.25-10.75 


BORINGS AND TURNINGS 


For Blast 
Boston district 
Buffalo 
Cincinnati, dealers 
Cleveland 
Eastern Pa. 
Detroit 
New York 
Pittsburgh 
Toronto, dealers. 
AXLE TURNINGS 
Boston district 
Buffalo 
Chicago, elec. 
Eastern Pa. 

St. Louis 
Toronto 


fur. 


Furnace Use 


2.00 

8.00- 8.50 
3.25- 3.75 

7.50- 8.00 

6.50- 7.00 
5.50- 6.00 
+2.50- 3.00 
8.25- 9.75 

3.50 

17.50 


9.50-10.00 
11.50-12.00 
10.50-11.00 
9.00- 9.50 


CAST IRON BORINGS 


Birmingham 
Boston dist. chem. 
Buffalo 

Chicago 
Cincinnati, dealers 
Cleveland 

Detroit : 

E. Pa., chemical 
New York 

St. Louis ; 
Toronto, dealers . 


5.00 
+6.00- 6.50 
'6.00- 6.25 
8.00- 8.50 
5.50- 6.00 
3.25- 3.75 


7.25- 7.75 
5.50- 6.00 
10.00-11.00 
73.50- 4.00 
2.00- 3.00 

3.50 


RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 


Chicago 15.00-15.50 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
Chicago 14.50- 15.00 
St. Louis 13.50-14.00 
SPRINGS 

Buffalo 16.00-16.50 


Chicago, coil 
Chicago, leaf 
Eastern Pa. 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 


Birmingham 
Buffalo 
Chicago (3 ft.) 
Chicago (2 ft.) 
Cincinnati, dealers 
Detroit 

Los Angeles 
Pitts., 3 ft. 


15.75-16.25 
14.50-15.00 
16.50-17.00 
16.50-17.00 
14.50-15.00 


STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
. 12.00-12.50 


17.00-17.50 
15.25-15.75 
15.75-16.25 
16.00-16.50 
16.50-17.00 
15.00-17.50 


and less 16.50-17.00 


St. Louis, 2 ft. & less 15.00-15.50 


FROGS, SWITCHES 


Chicago 


St. Louis, cut 


St. Louis 
PIPE AND FLUES 
Cincinnati, dealers. 
CRiCasO, THEE www... es 


13.00-13.50 
13.25-13.75 


ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 


14.50-15.00 


6.00- 6.50 
8.00- 8.50 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 


Buffalo 

Chicago, net ....... 
Cincinnati, dealers 
Eastern Pa. 

New York 

St. Louis 


10.00-10.50 
7.00- 7.50 
6.75- 7.25 

13.50 
+8.50- 9.00 
8.50- 9.00 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 


Birmingham 
Boston district 
Chicago, No. 1 net... 
Eastern Pa., No, 1 
St. Louis, No. 1.... 
St. Louis, No. 2 
Toronto, No. 1 dlr. 
FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston district 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh 


FORGE SCRAP 
Boston district 
Chicago, heavy 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 


Buffalo, crops 
Cleveland, crops 
Eastern Pa., crops. . 
Pittsburgh, crops 


.~11.00-11.50 


+9.50-10.00 

8.50- 9.00 
15.00-15.50 
10.75-11.25 
12.2 


2.25-12.75 


17.25- 7.50 
12.00-12.50 
11.50-12.00 
9.00- 9.50 
9.00 
13.00-13.50 


76.50 
15.00-15.50 


16.50-17.00 
18.00-18.50 
16.50-17.00 
17.00-17.50 


LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 


Buffalo 
Chicago 
Eastern Pa, . 
Pittsburgh 
Seattle 


15.50-16.00 
15.50-16.00 
17.00-17.50 
16.50-17.00 

15.00 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 


5 feet and over 


Birmingham 
Boston 
Chicago 
New York .. 
Eastern Pa. 


. 714.00-15.00 


15.00-15.50 
16.00-16.50 


er 15.00-15.50 


17.00-17.50 


2 a LS ee 16.50-17.00 
STEEL CAR AXLES 

Birmingham ....715.00-16.00 
Buffalo ; 16.50-17.00 
Boston district 716.00 
Chicago, net 18.50-19.00 
Eastern Pa. 21.50-22.50 
St. Louis 18.50-19.00 


LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 





CAR WHEELS 


Birmingham ....113.50-14.00 
Boston dist., iron... 711.00 
Buffalo, steel ..... 16.50-17.00 


Chicago, iron 13.00-13.50 
Chicago, rolled steel 14.50-15.00 
Cincin., iron, deal... 13.25-13.75 
Eastern Pa., iron 16.50-17.00 


Eastern Pa., steel.. 16.50-17.00 
Pittsburgh, iron . 14.50-15.00 
Pittsburgh, steel ... 16.50-17.00 
St. Louis, iron 13.75-14.25 
St. Louis, steel 14.75-15.00 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 


Birmingham .+ ++. f12,00-13.00 
Boston, No. 1 mach.7{11.00-11.50 


N. Eng. del. No. 2.. 11.50-12.00 
N. Eng. del. textile. 12.50-13.00 
Buffalo, cupola 14.50-15.00 
Buffalo, mach, 15.50-16.00 
Chicago, agri. net.. 10.75-11.25 
Chicago, auto net.. 11.50-12.00 
Chicago, railr’d net. 11.00-11.50 
Chicago, mach. net. 11.75-12.25 
Cincin., mach. deal. 11.75-12.25 


16.75-17.25 
16.50-17.00 
14.00-14.50 
13.50-14.00 
15.00-15.50 
13.50-14.00 
10.00-12.00 
.12.00-12.50 
14.00-14.50 
12.75-13.25 


Cleveland, mach. net 
Eastern Pa., cupola. 
E. Pa., mixed yard. 
Los Angeles, net.... 
Pittsburgh, cupola. . 
San Francisco, del.. 
ne RRR se Serer 
St. Louis, cupola 
St. L., No. 1, mach. 
St. Louis, agr. mach. 
Toronto, No. 1, 


mach., Net ....... 211:00-12:00 


HEAVY CAST 

Boston dist. break 
New England, del... 12.50-13.00 
Buffalo, break. ..... 11.00-11.50 
Cleveland, break. net 13.00-13.50 
Detroit, auto net ... 11.50-12.00 
Detroit, break 9.50-10.00 
Eastern Pa. 16.00 
Los Ang., auto, net. 13.00-13.50 
New York, break. .+11.00-11.50 
Pittsburgh, break... 13.00-13.50 


. 10.75-11.00 


STOVE PLATE 


Birmingham +7.50- 8.00 
Boston district .. +8.00- 8.25 
Buffalo .... 13.00-13.50 
Chicago, net ....... 8.00- 8.50 
Cincinnati, dealers... 6.75- 7.25 
Detroit, net 8.50- 9.00 


Petes 13.50 
....10.00-10.50 
8.00- 8.50 
7.50- 8.00 


Eastern Pa. ... 
New York, fdy. 
St. Louis 
Toronto dealers, net 


MALLEABLE 


Birmingham, R. R.. .+10.50-11.00 
New England, del... 14.50-15.00 
Buffalo ...... 13.50-14.00 











Toronto, STEEL RAILS, SCRAP ays ee eS 
MACHINE TURNINGS (Long) _ Boston district . .. . . }13.50-14.00 egg ge Ah gee Chicago, R. R. .... 13.50-14.00 
Birmingham +4.50- 5.00 Buffalo 16.00-16.50 ~~ oe Nailin : Cincin., agri. deal... 11.25-11.75 
Buffalo 6.50- 7.00 Chicago 13.00-13.50 SHAFTING Cleveland, rail ..... 15.00-15.50 
Chicago 6.50- 7.00 Cleveland 17.00-17.50 Boston district #14.75-15.00 Eastern Pa., R. R... 15.50-16.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 3.75- 4.25 Pittsburgh . 16.00-16.50 New York ..715.00-15.50 Los Angeles . 17.50-18.00 
Cleveland 7.00- 7.50 St. Louis 13.25-13.75 Eastern Pa. ....... 19.50-20.00 Pittsburgh, rail .... 14.25-14.75 
Detroit 5.50- 6.00 Seattle 16.00 St. Louis, 1%-3%”.. 17.00-17.50 St. Louis, R. R. .11.50-12.00 

Eastern Local Ore No. Afr. low phos. 13.00 sulphide, per Ib. 

Iron Ore , Sante in del. E. Pa. Swedish low phos... 13.00 molybdenum con- 
oundry and basic ™ a : : aine 7 
Lake Superior Ore , opet coved wn 9.00-9,25 Broo a “oo ~snapdensiartoa* a 

Gross ton, 51% % Cop.-free low phos. oo ae 9.00 Manganese Ore 
Lower Lake Ports 58-60 % : nominal Wei - 3 Prices not including duty, cents 
Foreign Ore ba mage _ ton. ~— per unit cargo lots. 

Old range bessemer $5.25 Cents per unit. c.if. Atlantic ree ee eee $21.00 Caucasian, 50-52% 
Mesabi nonbess. 4.95 Foreign manganifer- N. F., fdy., 55% 7.00 nom. ‘ . 30.00-32.00 

High phosphorus 4.85 ous ore, 45.55% Chrome ore, 48% So. African, 50-52% 
Mesabi bessemer 5.1 iron, 6-10% man. gross ton, c.i.f.. .$23.00-24.00 nom. patter 30.00-32.00 
Old range nonbess. §.1¢ nom. 12.00 Molybdenum ores Indian, 50-52% ....Nominal 
STEEL 
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Sheets 


Sheet Prices, Page 66 


Pittsburgh—Delivery before the 
end of the year of all the sheet ton- 
nage booked at temporarily low 
prices will necessitate increased pro- 
duction on the part of some mills. 
While the extent of forward cover- 
age by various consumers varied, 
producers have substantial tonnages 
on books. Some users ordered all 
of their requirements for the re- 
mainder of the quarter. Production 
lately has been climbing steadily, 
with output of common and full fin- 
nished sheets moderately above 50 
per cent. With the peak of the fall 
agricultural season past, galvanized 
sheet operations have slipped 1 point 
to 65 per cent. Industrial demand 
for galvanized has tended upward 
but is offset by less business from 
jobbers. 

Cleveland—New business in sheets 
is at a low ebb, following the buy- 
ing flurry during the recent period 
of low prices. Producers report 
backlogs of hot and_ cold-rolled 
sheets sufficient to keep mills fair- 
ly active the remainder of this quar- 
ter. While considerable of this ton- 
nage is of a speculative nature, rep- 
resenting more than actual fourth 
quarter needs at current consump- 
tion, it is believed that anticipated 
gains in requirements the next two 
months will absorb most of this ex- 
cess tonnage. Prices are firm at 
the higher levels, with the possible 
exception of galvanized sheets in iso- 
lated instances. 

Chicago—Production of flat-rolled 
steel has increased as a result of 
heavier buying during the temporary 
period of lower prices recently. Au- 
tomotive interests accounted for the 
largest single share of such busi- 
ness. With the restoration of old 
prices, new bookings have quieted 
and are expected to remain rela- 
tively light for the next 30 days. 
However, the automotive industry’s 
re-entry into the market in Decem- 
ber is looked for. In the meantime, 
needs of consumers who did little 
forward buying recently are expect- 
ed to maintain a fair market. 

Boston—New business in sheets 
has slumped with the firming of 
prices. While a fair amount of 
business was taken at the lower 
quotations, sellers doubt if delivery 
of this tonnage will result in top- 
heavy inventories at the year-end. 
Demand from users of certain fin- 
ishes, notably roofing sheets, is 
dwindling although still moderate- 
ly heavy. Consumers of tack plate 
still have large inventories and did 
little buying during market weak- 
ness. 


New York—Jones & Laughlin 


October 31, 1938 


—The Market Week— 


Steel Corp. is expected to furnish 
about 1795 tons of license tag stock 
for 1940 automobile plate require- 
ments of this state through Albany 
Iron & Steel Supply Co., Albany, 
N. Y. The Albany company quoted 
$67.15 a ton, with a 2 per cent cash 
discount, according to purchasing 
officials, who reported steel for 1939 
plate cost $80.18 a ton. While sheet 
orders are restricted by previous 
active buying, releases are expand 
ing. Stove makers are busiest 
among consumers, but makers of 
electrical household appliances are 
releasing large lots in the accumu 


lation of stocks for the holiday 
trade. 
Philadelphia Little additional 


sheet buying, especially by automo- 
tive interests, is seen for the re- 
mainder of this year in view of 
heavy coverage at recent conces- 
sions. Releases are substantial, re- 
flecting capacity operations in some 
departments. Prices of both hot 
and cold-rolled sheets are firm. 

Buffalo—Principally because of 
the recent flurry of buying at re- 
duced prices, flat-rolled steel busi 
ness in October will set a new high 
mark in more than a year. Buying 
has subsided with elimination of 
concessions, but most consumers are 
covered for the quarter. tolling 
schedules have been increased to 
fill the heavier orders. 

Cincinnati—-Sheet shipments con 
tinue to expand, principally to the 
automotive industry. Miscellaneous 
demand, active for several months, 
is well maintained except in gal- 
vanized which is quieting seasonally. 
A decline in new bookings lately is 
an aftermath of purchasing during 
the period of price weakness. Roll 
ing schedules hold around 60 per 
cent. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Sheets remain 
in particularly strong demand. Pro- 
duction is at capacity, as for the 
past four or five weeks. 


Strip 


Strip Prices, Page 67 


Pittsburgh—Strip production is 
expanding, recently having reached 
45 per cent, with cold mills slightly 
more active. The rise in output 
of strip has been more rapid than 
in sheets, due to the greater depend- 
ence of the former on automotive 
buyers. 

Boston—Cold strip mills have in 
creased operations materially, some 
to the highest point since early this 
year, largely as a result of heavy 
bookings during recent price weak- 
ness. At the same time, miscellane 
ous buying of low-carbon strip is 
well sustained, while business in 


high-carbon and alloys, which were 
not included in price concessions, 
has improved. Prices have been 
firm since the withdrawal of lowe) 
figures. 

New York Narrow cold strip 
buying is well sustained and in 
spots shows gains, despite substan- 
tial covering by some consumers 
during the recent period of price 
weakness. This break was too brief 
to enable some buyers to cover, or 
they delayed too long before conces- 
sions were withdrawn. High carbon 
and alloy strip were not included in 
the breaks and demand for these 
grades is heavier. Jobbers, as a 
rule, led in covering on low carbon 
grades. The slump in new buying 
is generally less than expected as 
some users are replenishing inven- 
tories, and there has also been a ma- 
terial pickup in buying and releases 
by the automobile industry. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Strip produc 
tion is light as demand, because 
the cotton season is virtually over, 
has slowed down considerably. ‘Ties 
will be produced, however, as stock 
against next season’s business. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 66 


Cleveland—Large tonnages are 
absent among new plate inquiries, 
but small orders have _ increased 
slightly since the firming of sheet 
prices. Railroad buying is limited 
to only necessary repairs, while de- 
mand for structural purposes shows 
little improvement. 

Chicago Except for require- 
ments in bridge building plate pro 
ducers report little business in larger 
tonnages, although demand still is 
fair. Fabricators continue to order 
for immediate needs, with tank and 
oil refinery construction and public 
works taking heaviest shipments. A 
sizable tonnage will be required for 
additional freight cars ordered by 
the Southern railway. 

Boston Business in large diam 
eter pipe, standpipes and shipbuild 
ing material is outstanding in plates. 
Pipe installations at Boston and 
Dorchester involve 1500 tons of 
plates. Structural shops are taking 
larger lots, but boiler and miscel 
laneous plate fabrication lag. Plate 
prices are subject to occasional 
shading of about $2 a ton, a situa 
tion prevailing in this district for 
some time. 

New York Plate specifications 
are spotty but heavier, aided by 
firmer sheet prices which have in 
duced plate buyers to release orders 
accumulated during the period of 
price weakness. The outlook is 
brightened by the large amount of 
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pending shipwork, including 27 car- 
go boats for the maritime commis- 
sion and three battleships. Bids on 
the latter will be opened Nov. 2, 
having been postponed from Oct. 
19. Except for the Southern car or 
der, railroad requirements still lag. 

Philadelphia Pennsylvania rail- 
road is expected in the market short- 
ly for several hundred tons of plates 
for 25 locomotive tenders it will 
build at Altoona, Pa. Shipbuilders 
are slow to issue releases against 
work under contract, but a substan- 
tial tonnage is pending. Some boil- 
er shops are slightly more active, 
but tank fabricators show little gain. 
Oil refinery work is a bright spot 
in the market. Italy is in the mar- 
ket for about 23,000 tons of plates, 
shapes and bars for ship work. 

Washington Work will start in 
six to eight months on three new lin- 
ers for the United States maritime 
commission for trans-Pacific service, 
with plans now under way. The 
ships will require about 35,000 tons 
of steel and will cost $8,000,000 to 
$11,000,000 each. 

Birmingham, Ala. Following 
nearly three weeks of exceptionally 
brisk demand, plate business has 
eased during the past 10 days. Bir- 
mingham mills describe the present 
output as fair but additional busi 
ness is believed to be in sight before 
the end of the year. 

San Francisco Plate inquiries 
are confined to lots of less than 100 
tons while large tonnages also are 
absent among awards. Pending 
business is headed by 840 tons for 
a vessel for use in Alaskan waters 
on which Pacific coast builders are 
low. 

Seattle While no large ton- 
nages are up for figures, Tacoma 
is arranging finances for proposed 
Green River supply line replace 
ment, which will be a major steel 
pipe job. Award for construction of 
a coast and geodetic survey vessel, 
Seattle and Portland yards being 
tied for low bid, has not been an- 
nounced. This involves 900 tons of 
plates and shapes. Water system 
improvement projects at Cle Elum 
and Leavenworth, Wash. involving 
respectively 570 and 150 tons of 
steel water pipe, are awaiting PWA 
approval before calling bids. Shops 
report a fair run of small tank and 
boiler work. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


1110 tons, 11,000 linear feet, 36-inch 
steel water pipe, Morton street, Dor- 
chester district, Boston, metropolitan 
district commission, water division, 
to Walsh Holyoke Steam Boiler Works, 
Holyoke, Mass.; M, DeMatteo Construc- 
tion Co., Roslindale, Boston, general 
contractor, $187,617.50; bids Oct. 13, 
spec. No, d-2038. 

380 tons, two standpipes, U. S. procure- 
ment division, treasury department, 
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Boston, Mass., to Tippett & Wood, 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 

185 tons, 1,000,000-gallon standpipe, Web- 
ster, Mass., to Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Co., Chicago; bids Oct. 17. 

175 tons, 1,023,000-gallon standpipe, Fox- 
boro, Mass., to Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh; bids Oct. 15. 

Unstated tonnage, lighthouse tender, 
Goldenrod class, additional award to 
Dubuque Boat & Boiler Works, Du- 
buque, Iowa, 123,200. 


Plate Contracts Pending 


9385 tons, including 6202 tons black and 
galvanized plates and 3183 tons, plates, 
sheets and strip, bureau of supplies 
and accounts, navy department; de- 
livery Mare Island navy yard, Calif.; 
bids Nov. 4, schedule 4760; bids open 
same date schedule 4762, on 151,200 
pounds half-oval steel bars and strip 
and Nov. 15, schedule 4735, on 113 
tons medium bar rivet steel; delivery 
Mare Island. 

1200 tons, inverted pipe siphons, 102-inch 
diameter; one 3610 feet long at Sud- 
bury river crossing and second 1125 
feet, Happy Hollow crossing, Weston 
Aqueduct, Framingham and Wayland, 
Mass., with alternate bids on plates 
and precast steel cylinder concrete pipe 
Nov. 2 to metropolitan district water 
supply commission, Boston; Massachu- 
setts state project No. d-202. 

1000 tons, plates, sheets and strip, mostly 
plates, Norfolk, Va., navy yard, bids 
Nov. 4, bureau of supplies and ac- 
counts, navy department, Washington, 
schedule 4783; under 4784, same date, 
bids close on several hundred tons, 
steel angles and shapes. 

100 tons, including machinery, one relay 
barge or booster plant, Panama Canal, 
bids Nov. 2, spec. 3389. 

100 tons or more, welded steel standpipe, 
66 feet diameter, 100 feet high, Wash- 
ington suburban sanitary commission, 
Washington; bids Nov. 9. 

Unstated tonnage, 1.30 miles, 36 and 42- 
inch steel pipe with alternates, Oak- 
wood avenue supply line, Hartford, 
Conn.; bids Oct. 31, board of contract 
and supply metropolitan district com- 
mission, Hartford, contract 36, material 
to be placed by general contractor. 


Bars 
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Pittsburgh Automotive releases 
are instrumental in increasing bar 
activity here. Jobbers, as well as 
miscellaneous consumers, also are in 
the market for larger lots. Orders 
from farm implement makers re- 
main slow, but tractor builders are 
more active. The pickup in demand 
from jobbers is encouraging in that 
better activity among smaller users 
is indicated. Mills are prepared to 
give prompt delivery. 

Cleveland—-Following the firming 
of flat-rolled steel prices, demand 
for commercial and alloy steel bars 
has shown decided improvement. 
Auto partsmakers have _ increased 
their specifications, while road equip- 
ment builders are busier. Prices are 
firm. 

Boston Bar demand has been 
stimulated slightly by removal of 
the danger of price weakness and 





by gains in consumption. Forging 
shops are better buyers but are not 
pressing for shipment, with few car- 
lot releases appearing. Bids close 
Nov. 1 on 276 tons of hot-rolled, 
nickel steel bars for the Boston navy 
yard and Nov. 14 on 105 tons of 
bars for the Picatinny arsenal, Do- 
ver, N. J. 

New York—Bar sellers are en- 
couraged by recent improvement in 
demand, particularly for cold drawn 
and hot alloy material. Jobbers are 
specifying more freely; the govern- 
ment is a good buyer for arsenals; 
shipyard specifications are at the 
peak for the year to date, with sub- 
stantial new tonnages in prospect; 
and automotive accessory makers 
are stepping up demands. Releases 
from airplane manufacturers, most 
of whom are running full, continue 
good. Operations of machine tool 
builders, however, are slow to im- 
prove. 

Philadelphia Bar sales continue 
relatively light but widely diversi- 
fied. Railroads still are out of the 
market. Warehouses are placing 
some fill-in lots. Prices are firm. 

Buffalo Bar sales are fairly 
steady, aided principally by sus- 
tained demand from miscellaneous 


sources. Automotive buying has 
failed to improve despite recent 


gains in assemblies. 
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Pittsburgh—-Pipe is more active, 
aided by better movement of stand 
ard pipe out of jobbers’ stocks and 


increased demand for mechanica! 
and pressure tubing. Automotive 
needs are stimulating mechanical 


tubing business, although miscel- 
laneous demand also is_ heavier. 
Housing and industrial applications 
contribute to better activity in stand- 
ard pipe. Line pipe is dull, while oil 
country goods are in steady demand. 
Prices are firm in the absence of re- 
currence of previous weakness in 
the jobber market. 

Boston Business in merchant 
steel pipe retains recent gains. 
Prices are firm, except in a few dis- 
tricts. Cast pipe demand is tend- 
ing upward principally in small 
lots. The district foundry has 
booked more than 1000 tons in three 
contracts, with a like amount prob- 
ably distributed among other pro- 
ducers in minor tonnages. Metal 
pipe requirements for culverts and 
drainage continue substantial. Port- 
land, Me., has bids on_ several 
thousand tons of 48-inch pipe, 
which will go reinforced concrete, 
but some 30-inch required in a water 
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line extension to Sabago Lake, 
Me., may go cast iron. 

New York—Cast pipe buying is 
confined principally to small miscel- 
laneous lots placed by contractors. 
Inquiry also is light. Pending busi- 
ness includes water line extensions 
at the Green Haven, N. Y., prison 
and at Lincoln Park, N. J., and Lew- 
iston, N. Y. Nearly 1500 tons is 
pending in southern Connecticut. 
About 200 tons of 12-inch for Rock 
ville Center, N. Y., went steel pipe. 

Between 1500 and 1700 tons of 
steel pipe will be required for heat- 
ing and plumbing work on the 
Queensbridge housing project, on 
which bids for the superstructure 
have been asked. About 500 tons 
of heating pipe has been placed for 
the Red Hook housing project. Steel 
pipe demand elsewhere is_ spotty 
but heavier than a year ago. Oil 
company buying is light. 

Birmingham, Ala. —~ Anticipated 
business in cast iron pipe apparent- 
ly moves nearer realization this 
week with reports from local plants 
that numerous lettings are scheduled 
for November and December. While 
no particularly large _ individual 
tonnages are involved, plants view 
the aggregate available business as 
entirely worth while. Operations 
locally continue on four-day-a-week 
basis, and are steadier than they 
have been any time this year. 

San Francisco—Principal cast pipe 
award lately was 641 tons of 8 to 
16-inch for the east bay municipal 
utility district, Oakland, Calif. Mon- 
ticello, Utah, plans a $20,000 water 
system, while Indio, Calif., is ex- 
pected to ask bids soon on 455 tons 
of 4 to 12-inch pipe. Total awards 
for the year to date are 25,853 tons, 
against 24,239 tons a year ago. 

Seattle New projects for wa- 
ter system improvements are de- 
veloping rapidly as federal funds 
become available. Jobs pending in- 
clude 100 tons for Twenty-fourth 
avenue S W., Seattle. Selah, Wash., 
plans a $45,000 project, with WPA 
funds, involving 12,000 feet of 4, 
6 and 8inch pipe. Rogue River, 
Oreg., has called bids Nov. 7 for 
a $23,000 improvement and Jackson. 
ville, Oreg., has a $46,000 project 
up for figures Nov. 11. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


865 tons, 30-inch, Newton, Mass., to 
Warren Pipe Co., Everett, Mass. 

685 tons, 18,702 feet, various sizes, Pan- 
ama, to United States Pipe & Foundry 
Co., Burlington, N. J.; bids Oct. 20, 
schedule 3390. 

641 tons, 8 to 16-inch, class 150, east 
bay municipal utility district, Oak- 
land, Calif., to United States Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J. 

400 tons, 4, 6 and 8-inch, Yakima, Wash., 
to H. G. Purcell, Seattle, for U. S. 
Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J. 

200 tons, 16-inch, Bath, Me., to United 
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States Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, 
N. J. 

140 tons, 12-inch, Foxboro, Mass., to 
Warren Pipe Co., Everett, Mass. 
135 tons, 12-inch, Westfield, Mass., to 

Warren Pipe Co., Everett, Mass 
103 tons, 4 and 6-inch, class 150, Bur- 
bank, Calif., to unnamed interest 


Cast Pipe Pending 


455 tons, 4 to 12-inch, Indio, Calif.: bids 
soon. 

300 tons, 16-inch, Sanford, Me.; bids in 

200 tons, 10-inch, North Stratfield, N. H.: 
bids in. 

125 tons, 4, 6 and 
Wash.; bids Nov. 11. 

100 tons, 2 to 6-inecn, Angle Lake, Wash.: 
bids Nov. 9. 


10-inch, Ephrata, 


e 
Wire 
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Pittsburgh Wire demand is 
steady, an increase in manufactur 
ers’ wire business offsetting the sea 
sonal decline in merchant products. 
Recent price concessions are dis 
appearing, manufacturers’ wire ap- 
pearing steady in the face of heavier 
orders. The latter are contributed 
principally by automotive sources, 
although miscellaneous users also 
are more active in buying. Jobber 
demand is steady. Wire production 
is estimated about 65 per cent, high 
point of the year. 

Cleveland Reflecting increased 
activity among automotive  sup- 
pliers, demand for wire rods, spring 
wire and other manufacturers’ wire 
shows encouraging gains. Merchant 
items are less active, and little im- 
provement is expected in the near 
future. Finishing operations have in- 
creased to the best level this year. 
Prices are firm. 

Chicago—Wire and wire products 
demand again is tending upward, 
following a temporary lull earlier in 
October when steel prices were un- 
settled. Wire mesh requirements of 
roadbuilders are tapering seasonally, 
but this loss is offset by gains in 
needs of automotive and miscellane- 
ous users. Farm consumption also 
is slightly stronger. 

Boston Mill and warehouse 
stocks of weatherproof and other 
wire used by power, lighting, tele- 
phone and other utilities are well 
depleted following heavy purchas 
ing for storm damage repairs. While 
needed less urgently, buying of such 
stock continues brisk as some of the 
repair work being done is tempor 
ary and will require heavy addition 
al requirements. There has also 
been a strong demand for nails, with 
prices steadier. Manufacturers’ wire, 
specialties and practically all wire 
products are more active, with prices 
firmer following the withdrawal of 
concessions on flat-rolled steels. Pro 


duction has been stepped up. 

New York Wire buying has 
improved materially, covering a 
wider range of products. In spots 
where weakness has been appearing 
from time to time, prices are firmer, 
including nails, although some shad 
ing is still evident in the latter. 
Consumption in various lines has 
stepped up, one evidence being a bet 
ter demand for heavy rods by bolt 
and nut makers. tod volume in 
general has improved considerably. 
Spring wire continues active with 
better volume coming in from the 
automotive trade. More is also be 
ing done in specialties. 

Birmingham, Ala. Somewhat 
contrary to expectations, output of 
wire products has remained con 
sistently steady. Current demand is 
steady and production is estimated 
at not less than 70 per cent. 


Rails, Cars 
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With placing of 2400 freight cars 
by the Southern Railway, domestic 
freight car awards in October will 
be the best since May, when buying 
by the Southern Railway contrib 
uted mainly to the best monthly 
total so far this year, 6014 cars. Last 
month 1750 cars were placed, Au 
gust 182 and July, none. 

The Southern has also awarded 
25 allsteel express cars to Bethle 
hem Steel Co., contingent on ap- 
proval by _ interstate commerce 
commission. 

New York Central has awarded 20 
diesel oil-electric switching locomo- 
tives to Electro-Motive Corp., La- 
Grange, Ill., and nine to American 
Locomotive Co., New York. Kansas 
City Terminal has asked bids on 
three diesel electric switchers. 

Electro-Motive Corp. is preparing 
to produce high-speed freight loco- 
motives powered with diesel-electric 
motors, the first unit to be in serv 
ice early next year. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is 
preparing an inquiry for steel rails 
which will be issued for bids before 
the end of the year, tonnage not 
yet determined. 


Cars Placed 


Board of transportation, New York, four 
motor flat cars and two money collec- 
tion cars to St. Louis Car Co.; one 
crane car to Magor Car Corp., Passaic 
N. J.: subject to approval by city board 
of estimates. 

Southern Railway, 25 allsteel express 
cars, to Bethlehem Steel Co., subject to 
interstate commerce commission ap 
proval. 

Southern 
interstate commerce commission ap- 
proval, as follows: 1300 box cars to 


2Zailway, 2400 cars, subject to 
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Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; 1000 gondolas to Mount 
Vernon Car Mfg. Co., Mount Vernon, 
Ill.; 100 stock cars to’ Ralston Steel 
Car Co., Columbus, O. 


Locomotives Placed 


New York Central, 29 diesel oil-clectric 
switchers for Buffalo district; 20 to 
Electro-Motive Corp., LaGrange, II1., 
nine to American Locomotive Co., New 
York 

St. Louis & San Francisco, five 4-8-2 lo- 
comotives to own shops. 


Locomotives Pending 


Kansas City Terminal, three _ diesel 
switching locomotives, 700 horsepower; 
bids asked. 


Buses Booked 


American Car & Foundry Motors Co., 
New York: Eight motor coaches for 
Houston Electric Co., Houston, Tex.; 
two for Carolina Coach Co., Raleigh, 
N. C.; one for Cumberland & Western- 
port Transportation Co., Frostburg, Md. 

J. G. Brill Co., Philadelphia: Three 40- 
passenger trolley coaches for Des 
Moines Railway Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
making 31 bought this vear. 


Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 66 

New York—-Led by 4500 tons, 
three hangars and pumping station, 
North Beach airport, New York, in- 


quiry has again turned upward. 
New inquiries approximate 8000 
tons, 500 of which is bid. Wilaka 
Construction Co. is low on _ the 
Bronx, N. Y., veterans’ hospital, 


3000 tons. Fabricated steel prices 
continue weak. 

New business booked during Sep- 
tember was slightly better than the 
average monthly business so far 
this year while shipments for the 
month were slightly less than the 
same average, according to reports 
received by the American Institute 
of Steel Construction. Bookings 
during the first nine months totaled 
769,621 tons compared with 1,334,451 
tons last year. Shipments showed 
a slightly better proportion during 
the same period, 831,345 tons against 
1,266,095 tons last year. Totals for 
September were: Shipments, 90,900 
tons; bookings, 89,828 tons. 

Pittsburgh Structural markets 
are more active after a letdown 
earlier this month. Inquiries are 
more numerous including a_ fair 
number of jobs taking more than 
100 tons. Few  privately-financed 
projects are included among awards 
or inquiries, however. A large ton- 
nage for work financed by federal 
funds will be up for bids within 
several weeks. 

Cleveland—-While public projects 
dominate structural inquiries, with 
pending and proposed work approxi- 
mating 10,000 tons, one of the larg- 
est of recent awards calls for about 
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6000 tons for a mill building for 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., In- 
diana Harbor, Ind. Local bookings 
include 400 tons of shapes and 180 
tons of piling for the East Ninth 
street bridge, Cleveland. Inquiries 
are expected soon for a Lakewood, 
O., apartment building, taking 2000 


tons. Fabricated prices continue 
weak. 
Chicago Fabricated structural 


shape demand is heavier, with about 
23,000 tons involved in pending proj- 
ects. Many of these items take less 
than 100 tons. Indications point 
to further improvement in coming 
weeks. New inquiries for larger 
lots are confined almost entirely to 
bridges. 

Boston—Contracts include 2500 
tons for bridges, five accounting for 
2000 tons, the others being small I- 
beam and stringer types. To ex- 
pedite repairs, notably in Massa- 
chusetts, some general contracts are 
being placed without competitive 
bidding. Practically all of this ton- 
nage is being fabricated at shops out- 
side New England, although two 
district fabricators have slightly bet- 
ter backlogs. The bulk of building 
centers around public work with a 
federal jail, Danbury, Conn., closing 
Nov. 1. Bethlehem Steel Co. booked 
a 600-ton bridge, two 184-foot truss 
spans, Westfield, Mass. 

Philadelphia — Hughes Foulkrod 
Co., Philadelphia, is low on the gen- 
eral contract for the Philadelphia 
navy yard structural assembly shop 
taking 4100 tons of shapes, and is 
also low on a turret shop requiring 
2900 tons. Several new public jobs 
are before the trade including grade 
elimination work. Prices are still 
low, averaging less than 3 cents per 
pound, fabricated and delivered. 

San Francisco Awarding of 
2449 tons for a foundry at the Mare 
Island, Calif., navy yard is outstand- 
ing in structural bookings. Other 
orders are headed by 526 tons for a 
hangar at San Clement, Calif. Total 
contracts of 4675 tons bring the ag- 
gregate for the year to date to 129,- 
173 tons, against 133,512 tons a year 
ago. Interest in prospective work 
centers on opening of bids next 








———— 

Shape Awards Compared 

Tons 
Week ended Oct. 29 ...... 30,773 
Week ended Oct. 22....... 14,369 
Week ended Oct. 15....... 10,294 
This week, 1987........... 8,061 
Weekly average, year, 1937 23,251 
Weekly average, 1938 ..... 19,497 
Weekly average, September 36,500 


Total to date, 1937........ 1,056,179 
Total to date, 1938 ........ 857,874 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 











month on 15,000 tons or more of 
transmission towers for the water 
and power department, Los An- 
geles. 

Cincinnati—The state of Ken- 
tucky has tabled a bridge project 
at Rockport which required 1400 
tons. Bids had already been sought. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


6000 tons, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., building, Indiana Harbor, Ind.. 
to Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Pittsburgh. 

5000 tons, bridge, Ohio river, Rockport, 
Ind., to Nashville Bridge Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

2700 tons, apartment, Riverside drive, 
New York, to Harris Structural Steel 
Co., New York; Emery Roth, New 
York, architect. 

2449 tons, foundry for navy yard, Mare 
Island, Calif., to Moore Drydock Co., 
Oakland, Calif. 

2000 tons, repairs, Williamsburg bridge, 
New York, to Taylor-Fichter Steel 
Construction Co., New York. 

2000 tons, White Hill industrial school, 
Harrisburg, Pa., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

725 tons, grade crossing eliminations, 
Pennsylvania railroad, Woodbridge, 
N. J.; James Stewart & Co. New 
York, general contractor. 

600 tons, two 184-foot truss spans, West- 
fleld, Mass., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; Daniel O’Connell’s 
Sons Co., Holyoke, Mass., general con- 
tractor. 

600 tons, addition, Mackenzie high school, 
Detroit, to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

526 tons, hangar, San Clement, Calif., 
to National Iron Works, San Diego, 
Calif. 

500 tons, steel sheet piling, Port of 
Seattle bulkhead improvement, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Seattle; General 
Construction Co,, Seattle, general 
contractor. 

500 tons, small bridges, flood repairs, in 
Massachusetts, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh; through Lane Construction 
Co., Meriden, Conn. 

450 tons, power station, for The Texas 
Co., Port Arthur, Tex., to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

150 tons, addition, Denby high school, 
Detroit, to Fort Pitt Bridge Works, 
Pittsburgh. 

425 tons, building, National Gypsum Co., 
Savannah, Ga., to Ingalls Iron Works, 
Birmingham, Ala.; through George A. 
Fuller Co., New York. 

405 tons, Second avenue bridge, Alpena, 
Mich., to R. C. Mahon Co., Detroit. 
405 tons, office building, Bloomington, 
Ill., to Mississippi Valley Structural 

Steel Co., Decatur, Ill. 

400 tons, East 9th street bridge, Cleve- 
land, to Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh; through National Engi- 
neering Co., Cleveland, also include 180 
tons of piling. 

350 tons, Lakeview housing project. Buf- 
falo, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; John W. Cowper Co., Buf- 
falo, general contractor. 

325 tons, bridges, Hawley-Charlemont, 
Mass., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa.: B. A. Gardetto, Inc., Bos- 
ton general contractor. 

300 tons, vocational addition to high 
school, Oil City, Pa., to Truscon Steel 
Co., Youngstown, O. 

300 tons, high school, Coatesville, Pa., 
to Phoenix Bridge Co., Philadelphia. 
280 tons, bridge, Bucks county, Pennsyl- 
vania, to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 

burgh. 

270 tons, building, Muhlenburg hospital, 
Plainfield, N. J., to Savary & Glaeser 
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Dunnellen, N. J.; through A. L. 


Co. 
Hartridge Co., New York. 


260 tons, grade crossing, Brookhaven, 
N. Y., to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh; through Zara Contracting Co., 
New York. 


225 tons, nine oil derricks, Universal 
Consolidated Oil Co., Union Pacific 
Railroad Co. and Pacific Dock & 


Terminal Co., Long Beach, Calif., to 
unnamed interest. 

223 tons, highway bridge, Minneapolis, 
to Bethlehem Stee! Co., Chicago. 

200 tons, municipal water works, Rock 
Island, Ill., to Rock Island Bridge & 
Iron Co., Rock Island, Ill. 

190 tons, Suttler Slough bridge, Sacra- 
mento county, California, for state, 
to Minneapolis-Moline Power Imple- 
ment Co., Minneapolis. 

185 tons, carbonizing plant, Coal Car- 
bonizing Co., East St. Louis, Ill., to 
Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. 
Louis. 

175 tons, Neoprene plant, Carney’s Point, 
N. J., to Belmont Iron Works, Phila- 
delphia. 

175 tons, subway 143-H-1, York, Nebr., 
for state, to St. Joseph Structural 
Steel Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

165 tons, chemical engineering building, 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 
to Indiana Bridge Co., Inc., Muncie, 
Ind. 


160 tons, Brazilian building, World’s fair, 
New York to Ingalls Iron Works, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; through Hegeman Har- 
ris Co., New York. 

135 tons, garage, General Baking Co., 
Charlestown district, Boston, to Lacka- 
wanna Steel Construction Co., Buf- 
falo. 

135 tons, East Side high school, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., to Insley Mfg. Co., Indian- 
apolis. 

135 tons, public school 159, Queens, 
N. Y., to Bethlehem Fabricators, Inc., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

130 tons, state bridge, 
Mass., to American Bridge Co., 
burgh. 

120 tons, bridge over Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western railroad, connecting 
link, routes 28 and 24, Hopatcong, 
N. J., to Easton Steel Structures, Inc., 
Easton, Pa.; M. A. Carty Construction 
Co., Phillipsburg, N. J., general con- 
tractor, bids Oct. 19, Trenton. 

100 tons, trash racks, quotation 8467, 
Los Angeles, to Pacific Iron & Steel 
Co., Los Angeles. 

100 tons, Missouri building, World’s fair, 
New York, to Grand Iron Works, New 
York; through Fred T. Ley & Co., New 
York. 


Williamstown, 
Pitts- 


Shape Contracts Pending 


7000 tons, 4100 for assembly shop and 
2900 for turret shop, for Philadelphia 


navy yard; Hughes’ Foulkrod Co., 
Philadelphia, low. 

4500 tons, three hangars and pumping 
station, North Beach airport, New 
York; bids Oct. 31 to procurement 
division, treasury department, New 
York. 

3000 tons, veterans’ hospital, Bronx, 
N. Y.; Wilaka Construction Co., New 
York, low; bids Oct. 27, Washington. 

2200 tons, building No. 4, navy yard, 
Brooklyn; Hudson Contracting Co., 
Inc., New York, low. 

1500 tons, estimated, foundry, navy 
yard, Mare Island, Calif., Moore Dry 


Dock Co., Oakland, Calif., low $229,675; 

bids steel direct to bureau of yards 

and docks, navy department, Wash- 
ington, Oct. 19, spec. 8816. 

1500 tons, ventilation building, Queens 
side, Queens-Manhattan midtown tun- 
nel; bids Nov. 15. 

1500 tons, estimated, federal jail, Dan- 
bury, Conn.; bids Nov. 1. 

1140 tons, grade elimination, 


22nd and 
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Allegheny avenue, Philadelphia, Mc- 
Closky & Co., Philadelphia, low. 

1000 tons, embedded anchorage, Grand 
Coulee dam, closing Nov. 7. 

950 tons ,public school 194, Manhattan, 
N. Y.; bids on steel direct, fabricating 
and erecting, Nov. 7, board of educa- 
tion. 

835 tons, bridges, Roswell, N. M.; bids in. 

800 tons, grade elimination, Abson, N. J., 
for Pennsylvania railroad; bids Nov. 
15, also includes 200 tons of bars. 

700 tons, hoist house head frame, etc., 


for Homestake Mining Co., Lead, 5S. 
Dak. 
700 tons, four highway bridges, for 


state of Illinois. 
700 tons, third 
river, Central 
bids Nov. 17. 


Sacramento 
Calt:;: 


crossing, 
project, 


Valley 


600 tons, superstructure, Queensbridge 
housing project. New York; Cauldwell 
Wingate Co., New York, low 

572 tons, bridge, Murrill, Wis.; bids in 

530 tons, state bridge RC-4000, Herkimer 
county, New York; Green Isiand Con 
struction Co., Inc., Green Island, N. Y., 
contract, $126,632.90, bids Oct. 25, Al 
bany. 

500 tons, buildings, Richardson & Boyn 
ton Co., Queens, N. Y. 

500 tons, biological science’ building, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, ky 


500 tons, steel buttresses, Grand Liver 
Junction, Okla. 

150 tons, bridgework, Buttermilk hollow 
road, Pittsburgh, for Allegheny coun 
ty, Pennsylvania. 

123 tons, bridge, Landon, Mass.; bids in 

100 tons, municipal garage and brake 





Adaptable 


@ Shafer self-aligning roller bearings 


and units are readily adaptable to the great mc- 
jority of industrial bearing needs. Their CONCAVE 


roller design provides generous radial-thrust 


capacity, integral self-alignment, simple adjust- 


ability—and performance that combines ‘‘ever-y- 


thing you need in a roller bearing.’’ 


SHAFER BEARING CORPORATION, 35 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 
Available in a full range of sizes: Pillow Blocks « Flange 
Units « Take-up Units « Hanger Boxes « Cartridge Units 
Duplex Units « Conveyor Rolls « Radial-thrust Roller Bearings 








test building, Cincinnaa 

337 tons, bridge, route 6, section 8B 
Clifton, N. J.; Franklin Construction 
Co., Newark, low 

335 tons, movable bridge, Southport- 
Boothbay Harbor, Me.; bids Nov. 9, 
PWA project No. Main 1120F; contract 
steel superstructure estimated 
$73,000; contract 1, substructure and 
approaches estimated $97,000; Max L. 
Wilder bridge engineer, state high 
way commission, Augusta 
125 tons, city hall and police station 
Nashua, N. H 

325 tons, New York approach, southerly 
portion connection to Harlem rive! 
speedway through Highbridge park, 
contract HRB-35, George Washington 
bridge; bids Novy 1, Port of New 
York authority 
310 tons, bridges, Colrain, Heath, Rowe 
ind Monroe, Mass.; Lane Construction 
Co., Meriden, Conn., general contrac- 
tor 

300 tons, sehool addition, tidgefield, 
Conn., for board of education 

300 tons, city hall and police station, 
Nashua, N, H. 

300 tons, grade separation bridge, Lin- 
colin, Ill., for state. 

300 tons, building, Hercules Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del 

300 tons, school, Eden, N. Y. 

295 tons, garage and office building, 
Green Bus Co., Jamaica, N. Y. 

285 tons rebuilding bridges, transit 
commission, Bronx, N. Y.; Cayuga 
Construction Corp., New York, low, 
bids Oct. 20. 

250 tons, bridgework, Curry Hollow 
road, Pittsburgh, for Allegheny coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania. 

250 tons, state bridge, Harrison, Ill. 

250 tons, grade crossings, Erie railroad, 
Allendale, N. J.; George M. Brewster 
& Son Co. Bogota, N. J., low, bids 
Oct. 20. 

250 tons, school, Pulaski, N. Y. 

250 tons, grade crossing elimination, 
West Shore railroad, Bogota, N. ; 
Ollie Hansen, Venta, N. J., low, bids 
Oct. 20. 

235 tons, bridge, Tonnelle avenue, Jer- 
sey City, N. J.; J. B. Burns, Dumont, 
N. J., low. 

225 tons, repairs to Bloomfield bridge, 
Pittsburgh, for city. 

2°25 tons, tunnel supports, specification 
808, Provo river project, Utah; bids 
opened 

225 tons, half-through, plate’ girder 
spans, Lodi, Wis 

220 tons, federal jail, Ashland, Ky. 

215 tons, Bensmiller overhead, Columbia 
county, Wisconsin; bids in. 

210 tons, bridges, Lyden-Buckland, 
Mass.; Kelleher Corp., Turners Falls, 
Mass., general contractor 

200 tons, fourth crossing of Sacramento 
river, Central Valley project, Calif.; 
bids Nov. 17 

171 tons, 18 stop log sections, Bonne- 
ville dam; Worden-Allen Co., Milwau- 
kee, low, 

165 ~~‘ tons, alterations to incinerator 
plants, Cincinnati. 

157 tons, including miscellaneous metal 
work, fish control station, Leaven- 
worth, Wash.; Nat McDougall, Port- 
land, low. 

150 tons, building changes, Elmira Free 
Academy, Elmira, N. Y. 

150 tons, school, Chappaqua, N. Y. 

135 tons, Buckland bridges, Shelbourne 
Falls, Mass., for state. 

130 tons, Red Rock bridge, Bloomsburg, 
Pa., for Columbia county. 

125 tons, process building, chlorinated 
rubber plant, for Hercules Powder 
Co., Parlin, N. J. 

125 tons, high school, Windsor, Vt 

120 tons, connecting link bridge, War- 
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ren county, New Jersey; M. A. Carty 
Construction Co., Phillipsburg, N. J., 
low 
116 tons, Shipley bridge, Clackamas 
county, Oregon for state; bids Nov. 9. 
115 tons, storage building, for Stover 
Mfg. & Engine Co., Freeport, III. 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 67 


New York—Price weakness con- 
tinues to depress reinforcing steel 
volume with new inquiry coming 
out slightly heavier. Sales ap- 
proaching $10 a ton under the listed 
market have been noted with $5 
shading frequent. New inquiry bid 
involves close to 7500 tons, Cauldell- 
Wingate Co., New York, being low 
on the largest pending project, 
Queensbridge housing, 5000 tons. 
Of close to 2000 tons of highway 
mesh pending for New York state 
under three openings, approximate- 
ly 500 tons has been bought. 

Pittsburgh—Reinforcing bar prices 
are holding fairly well in some sec- 
tions, although weakness is preva- 
lent in Baltimore, Washington and 
New York markets. New projects 
are numerous, with prospects good. 
Fairly large tonnages are expected, 
although figures have not yet been 
announced on a group of dormi- 
tories at Ann Arbor, Mich., for the 
University of Michigan. The first 
section of the Pennsylvania _ turn- 
pike takes only 200 tons of concrete 
bars from a total estimated to run 
about 22,000 tons. This project will 
also take a considerable tonnage of 
wire mesh. 

Cleveland—Reinforcing bar de- 
mand for private work remains 
slow, but pending public projects are 
more encouraging despite a tempo- 
rary lull in awards. A number of 
bridges are due for bids in Novem- 
ber and will take substantial bar 
tonnages. Fabricated prices continue 
weak on recent small orders. 

Chicago—Although supported at 
a fair rate by a large number of 
small orders and inquiries, market 
activity is aided by the appearance 








Concrete Bars Compared 
Tons 
6,555 
Week ended Oct. 22....... 71,522 


Week ended Oct. 15....... 9,070* 
anus week, 1087 ...:...... 4,394 
Weekly average, year, 1937 6,061 
Weekly average, 1938...... 6,300 
Weekly average, September 10,950 
Total to date, 1937......... 273,593 


Total to date, 1938........ 287,243 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 











of several larger jobs. Outstanding 
in private consruction are five apart- 
ment and housing projects now un- 
der way or contemplated, to cost 
$10,000,000. Bar purchases for the 
new subway are not looked for be- 
fore the end of the year. 

Boston—Reinforcing steel buying 
is brisk, although mostly involving 
relatively small tonnages. Inquiry 
is also increasing, notably for small 
bridges with larger requirements out 
for a bridge substructure at South- 
port-Boothbay, Me., closing Nov. 9. 
Reinforcing steel prices, still weak, 
have failed to reflect firmness in 
other steel products. 

Philadelphia—Several sewage jobs 
and other public work is lending 
a slightly more active appearance 
to the concrete bar market. Mc- 
Closky & Co., Philadelphia, is low 
on the Security prison, Mt. Gretna, 
Pa. Most of current awards are in 
lots less than 100 tons. Prices are 
weak. 

San Francisco—Reinforcing bar 
awards for the week were about 3100 
tons, bringing the total to date to 
119,743 tons, compared with ‘83,- 
967 tons a year ago. Outstanding 
among bookings was 1300 tons for 
various buildings at the naval base, 
San Diego, Calif. Other awards in- 
clude 200 tons for a city hall, Upland, 
Calif. Additional tonnages for work 
at the naval base and at Fort Mason 
here are pending. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


2200 tons, Puget Sound navy yard grav- 
ing dock, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Seattle; yeneral Construction  Co., 
Seattle, general contractor. 

600 tons, state highway bridge, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., to Sheffield Steel 
Corp., Kansas City, Mo.; Forcum 
James Co., contractor. 

500 tons, grade crossing, Woodbridge, 
N. J., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; through James Stewart & 
Co., New York. 

450 tons, filtration plant, Gloversville, 
N. Y., to Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh; Lange-Finn Con- 
struction Co. Inc., Albany, N. Y., gen- 
eral contractor. 

350 tons, plant, Buick Motor division, 
General Motors Corp., Flint, Mich., to 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; 
J. A. Utley Co., Detroit, contractor. 

340 tons, building, Froedert Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., to Inland Steel Co., 
Chicago, through Metcalf Engineering 
Co. 

250 tons, high school, Malden, Mass., part 
to Concrete Steel Co., New York; Rugo 
Construction Co., Boston, general con- 
tractor. 

220 tons, Putnam street school, Hart- 
ford, Conn., to Sherer Steel Co., Hart- 
ford. 

200 tons, city hall, Upland, Calif., to 
Soule Steel Co., Los Angeles. 

200 tons, Lowell and Lincoln schools, 
Brainerd, Minn., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; J. P. Hagstrom, 
contractor. 

190 tons, Sheffield farms building, New 
York, to Concrete Steel Co., New York; 
through White Construction Co., New 
York. 

190 tons, chemistry building, University 
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of Cincinnati, to West Virginia Rail Co., 
Huntington, W. Va. 

150 tons, foundations, high school, Glou- 
cester, Mass., to Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O.; Daniel Cunningham 
Construction Co. Inc., Boston, generai 
contractor. 

150 tons, culvert, Dogtooth Bend, Mo., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Stiers Bros. Construction Co., St. Louis, 
contractor. 

135 tons, school, Warwick, R. I., to Trus- 
con Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; Gilbane 
Building Co. Inc., Providence, R. L., 
general contractor. 

130 tons, building, State Farm Mutual 
Insurance Co., Bloomington, IIll., to 
Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis; John 
Felmley Co., contractor. 

100 tons, hospital, East Lansing, Mich., 
to West Virginia Rail Co., Huntington, 
W. Va.; J. A. Utley Co., Detroit, con- 
tractor. 

100 tons, stadium, Newburyport, Mass., 
to Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 

100 tons, Specification 3809, Los Angeles, 
to Gilmore Steel & Supply Co., San 
Francisco. 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


5000 tons, superstructure, Queensbridge 
housing project, New York; Cauldwell- 
Wingate Co., New York, low. 

1100 tons, Security prison, Mt. Gretna, 
Pa.; McClosky & Co., Philadelphia, 
low, includes 450 tons of shapes. 

750 tons, Lakeview housing project, 
Buffalo, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; John W. Cowper Co., Buf- 
falo, general contractor. 

600 tons, addition to storehouse, speci- 
fication 8911, naval base, San Diego, 
Calif.; general contract to Wm. P. Neil 
Co., Los Angeles at $410,000. 

500 tons, New York approach, southerly 
portion connection to Harlem river 
speedway fhrough Highbridge park, 
George Washington bridge, New York; 
bids Nov. 1, port of New York au- 
thority. 

450 tons, housing 
N. Y.; bids Nov. 4. 

350 tons, sewage disposal, Chester, Pa.; 
bids Nov. 10. 

300 tons, sewer, Metropolitan district 
commission, Boston, at Medford, Mass.; 
Edward M. Matz Inc. Boston, low. 

270 tons, fish control station, Leaven- 
worth, Wash., Coulee dam _ project; 
Nat McDougall, Portland, Oreg., low. 

240 tons, Oakland office building, Illi- 
nois Bell Telephone Co., Chicago. 

230 tons, barracks, Rantoul, Ill. 

225 tons, building, Norge Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

200 tons, city hall Bellingham, Wash.; 
bids in. 

200 tons, outfall sewer, Decatur, III. 

175 tons, three 125-man barracks, Fort 
Belvoir, Va.; William R. Goss Co., 
Chicago, low. 

150 tons, municipal building, Danbury, 
Vi. 

140 tons, mesh, highway project RC- 
4002, Stillwater-Schulerville, Saratoga 
county, New York, Thomas A. Brogan, 
Yonkers N. Y., contractor, $319,660.50; 
bids Oct. 25, Albany, N. Y. 

117 tons, grade crossing, Erie railroad, 
Allendale, N. J.; George M. Brewster 
& Son, Bogota, N. J., low. 

100 tons, armory building, Chicago. 

100 tons, ventilation building, Queens 
side, Queens-Manhattan midtown tun- 
nel; bids Nov. 15. 

100 tons, training school, North Adams, 
Mass.; taking bids. 
Unstated, penitentiary 

Haute, Ind. 

Unstated, penitentiary building, Ashland, 

Ky. 


project, Syracuse, 


building, Terre 
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Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 68 


Pittsburgh Movement of foun- 
dry pig iron has declined despite 
an increase in the melt so far this 
month, as indicated by the pickup 
in foundry coke demand. Pig iron 
consumption by both steelworks and 
foundries has been retarded by low- 
er scrap prices which have increased 
the amount of old material going 


into open hearths and cupolas. Blast 
furnace activity is unchanged. A 
further increase is contemplated, 
but no additional stacks are expect 
ed to be blown in immediately. Pig 
iron prices are nominal, as little if 
any, business has been done at $21. 


Cleveland—Pig iron releases con 
tinue to increase, with October ship 
ments placed at 15 to 20 per cent 
ahead of September. Most active 
buyers recently have been automo- 
tive and heating equipment found- 


GAZE upon him—a Smith expert welding 
a particularly heavy and complicated job! 
Ability born of experience in being one of the 
staff that pioneered in this type of welding. 


Put one of these men on a 
job of your own. Profit by the 
sum-total of Smith’s experi- 


ence and facilities. 


Bulletin No. 134. 


Write for 
Modernize 


with Smith Welding ! 


S. MORGAN SMITH 


ELDI 


York COMPANY Pa. 
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Two-Way Stretch 


@ Pull—eeze don’t tell us you 
missed the “adv. of the year” 
which graces (and we do mean 
graces) page 5 of this historic 
issue. We were afraid for a 
while that Uncle Jim Farley 
would snatch our second class 
mailing permit right out from 
under our nose but we made a 
deal with him which consisted 
of 3 votes on Nov. 8 and a pre- 
cancelled stamp from Bali Bali 
to add to his collection. What 
we like about Miss Goodrich 
best of all is her coy smile. It’s 
the first thing we noticed. (Oh 
Yeah!) The boys here in the 
composition department haven't 
been able to get a nickel’s worth 
of work done all week what with 
trying to pull off the most per- 
fect proof possible, and never in 
the history of the press room has 
any one page been given so much 
attention. If Miss G. doesn’t 
show up in all her glory it isn’t 
because the boys didn’t try. 


Bare Facts 


@ And out in Chicago, STEEL’s 
editor Jim Powell tells of the 
foundrymen’s picnic which bally- 
hoed a “bare” act to end all 
bare acts. The assembled found- 
rymen had visions of another 
Sally Rand but it turned out to 
be a giant grizzly bear who 
wrestled 3 willing stooges. 


Toy Train 


@M At the Three Rivers, Mich. 
plant of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
visitors enter the main gate and 
the watchman phones for an ap- 
pointment. Then they are es- 
corted to the plant by means of 
a railroad motor car on a switch 
truck, similar to those that sec- 
tion gangs ride on. It is all very 
impressive and ties in nicely as 
advertising for the company’s 
maintenance of way equipment 
and motor cars. 


On the Hook 


MWeve learned our 
about Phil Sowersby of Gen- 
eral Electric’s Nela Park, much 
to our regret. Phil is one of 


lesson 


those harmless looking guys with 
a nice dry sense of humor which 
is at its best on or near a golf 
course. We've found out since 
it was just a come-on but last 
week, with a high vind blowing, 
we figured we'd better play our 
best game of “customer golf” 
which is just two shades worse 
than our usual dubbing. Well, 
we did—much to the amusement 
of Mr. Sowersby who pinned our 
ears back with a neat 77, which 
would take us at our fiery best. 


Snappy 


@ We received a good many re- 
sounding pats on the back for 
the October 10 Metal Show issue 
of Stee but of all of them we 
liked what R. B. Webb of Key- 
stone Steel & Wire Co. had to 
say. Mr. Webb was brief, com- 
plete and to the point. His one 
word commendation was: Ex 
cellent. 


Wrong Wright 


M@ For some years it has been 
the custom of the Wright Mfg. 
Division of the American Chain 
& Cable Co. to greet each other 
with a “Wright”! Recently a 
story appeared in a New York 
paper that members of the Yan- 
kees habitually greet each other 
with a “Right”! Thereupon 
Charlie Veit, genial sales mgr. 
of Wright wrote J. O. Lasher, 
adv. mgr., that he had long real- 
ized that the latter’s sphere of 
influence had permeated — the 
fields of prize fighting, tennis 
and acrobatics but how he had 
ever been able to reach Colonel 
Ruppert to put this across would 
be a perpetual source of mystery 
to him. 


Have You Heard It? 


@ And to finish this off we can't 
resist telling that new WPA 
story we just heard. You see 
it seems that this fellow showed 
up on the project one morning 
alter he had taken a... . but 
it doesn’t look like we _ have 
room to finish it. A postcard 
will bring you the rest. 


—SHRDLU 
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ries, while demand from railroads 
and farm implement builders gen- 
erally is unchanged. Little contract 
buying has appeared lately, due tuo 
prior coverage over the remaindei 
of the quarter. 

Chicago Pig iron shipments 
have increased further, deliveries 
so far this month being 25 per cent 
heavier than in September. In view 
of prior coverage by consumers, 
new business is spotty and is not ex- 
pected to rise materially the re- 
mainder of this quarter, barring 
unexpected gains in foundry opera- 
tions. Automotive needs supply a 
large share of recent and current 
expansion in the melt, with a less 
favorable showing made by farm 
equipment and railroad demand. 

Boston—Pig iron sales drag, but 
October shipments reached a new 
peak for the year to date and pros- 
pects are brighter. Stove foundries 
retain recent operating gains, while 
better demand for castings from ma- 
chine tool shops is indicated for the 
near future. Textile machinery 
foundries are slightly busier. 

New York—The domestic market 
is dull in new buying, but several 
export inquiries are pending, in- 
cluding one of 5000 tons for Euro- 
pean shipment. About 15,000 tons 
now is being figured for export, 
practically all for Europe. 

Philadelphia Shipments con- 
tinue to gain slightly. New busi- 
ness is dull, but a few odd cars are 
being placed by foundries who did 
not cover prior to the recent price 
advance. Twenty-eight district gray 
iron foundries produced 4371 tons 
of castings in September, up 6.7 per 
cent from August but off 31.3 per 
cent from a year ago. Shipments 
of 4152 represented a gain of 16.4 
per cent over August but a drop of 
40.5 per cent from September, 1937. 

Buffalo—-October pig iron ship- 
ments show little change from Sep- 
tember, but buying shows some 
signs of expansion. Malleable 
foundries are working on a few 
small orders for railroads. Such 
business, while light, is slightly bet- 
ter. 

Cincinnati—Expansion in the melt 
has stimulated pig iron shipment, 
raising October deliveries about 20 
per cent over September. Produc- 
tion of automotive parts and heating 
equipment chiefly is responsible for 
the increase. 

St. Louis—-Shipments and_ con- 
sumption continue to improve, mak- 
ing October the best month of the 
year in pig iron deliveries. A num- 
ber of foundries now are on five-day 
schedules, aided by automotive re- 
leases and a fair volume of miscel- 
laneous business. Stove and farm 
implement plants hold at recent op- 
erating rates. 


Toronto, Ont.—While pig iron 
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sales hold around 2000 tons weekly, 
sellers look for increased buying in 


the near future. The melt has 
moved up to 60 per cent, with fur- 
ther improvement in sight as auto- 
motive operations increase. Pig 
iron production has tended upward 
since mid-summer, four furnaces 
now being in blast. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 70 


Pittsburgh — Scrap demand is ex- 
tremely light, with unchanged 
prices prevailing on what small lots 
of open-hearth grades are being 
picked up by consumers. Mills re- 
sponsible for recent gains in district 
production are not factors in the 
scrap market at present. Down- 
river interests still are buying light 
tonnages and are the chief support 
to current activity. 

Cleveiand—Following purchase ol! 
a moderate tonnage of heavy melt- 
ing steel and compressed sheets by 
a large steelmaker prices have ad- 
vanced. Some of the No. 2 scrap 
is said to have gone at $13.75. Ship- 
ments to outside mills continue, 
most being heavy steel. 


Chicago—A strong undertone pre- 
vails in scrap here despite continued 
quiet. Prices are unchanged, but 
dealers are hesitant to sell at re- 
cent levels, while brokers are be- 
lieved reluctant to accept any large 
orders for No. 1 steel at the present 
$13.50 market. 

Boston—Some scrap prices are 
stronger. Breakable cast is up 
slightly, but No. 1 for New England 
delivery is off. Buying is light, but 
improved foundry operations indi- 
cate increased needs shortly. Boat- 
loading for export has been below 
normal for some time, but heavy 
melting steel for dock delivery is 
firm at $13.25 for No. 1. Barge 
movement down the coast is rather 
light, with No. 2 cast quoted $10.25, 
dock, or slightly higher. 

New York — Scrap shipments to 
steelworks consumers are small but 
fairly steady, with buying limited 
to a few carloads at a time. East- 
ern mills, with one or two excep- 
tions, are taking scrap _ freely 
against orders. Foundries are buy- 
ing sparingly and close to require- 
ments, although stocks are not 
large. Prices are steady. Export 
shipments are steady with prices 
for barge delivery unchanged, brok- 
ers paying $11.50 for No. 1 heavy 
melting steel and $10.00 to $10.50 
for stove plate. 

Philadelphia — Scrap is quiet in 
the domestic market, steelmaking 
grades finding best support in ex- 
port trading where buying con- 
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tinues on the basis of $14 for No. 1, 
$13 for No. 2, Port Richmond. Some 
material also is scheduled to move 
from Wilmington. Recent reports 
that the European cartel is negotiat- 
ing for 400,000 tons at $16 for No. 
1 and $14.50 for No. 2 are denied 
here. It is pointed out the cartel 
could buy for at least $1 less if 
it were in the market. Pennsyl- 
vania railroad closes bids Nov. 2 
on a list including about 18,000 tons 
of scrap. 

Buffalo—The market has been en 
livened by the purchase of about 
8000 tons of No. 2 heavy melting 


steel by a local mill. Prevailing 
prices revealed no change from the 
recent $12 to $12.50 market. With 
the customary differentials, the sale 
placed No. 1 heavy melting steel at 
$14 to $14.50, the range in effect 
since last month. 

Detroit—Scrap buying lately has 
been light, but bearish sentiment is 
tempered by the better feeling oc- 
casioned by rising automotive op- 
erations. Prices generally are un- 
changed, although the _ industrial 
grade of heavy melting steel speci- 
fied by the local steel producer is off 
25 cents. Dealers are disinclined 
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to Save Machining Costs 
= It Saved $47.85 Per Ton on This Part 


This case carburized worm shaft for a threshing 
machine was formerly made of X-1314 steel. Now 
it’s cold finished Inland Ledloy, with reduced 
machining costs of $47.85 per ton of steel used. 


If your product requires extensive machining 
operations, why not change to Inland Ledloy? 
Ledloy has all the desirable physical properties of 
standard open hearth steel plus remarkable machin- 
Write for complete information and case 
studies showing savings reported by other manu- 
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despite 
coming 


to forecast price weakness, 
the heavier scrap supply 
from auto plants. 

St. Louis—-Scrap quotations are 
higher, although buying is slack 
and no new commitments are in im- 
mediate prospect. Scrap outlets 
still are confined to steelmaking fur- 
with other users out of the 


naces, 
market. tailroad offerings are 
heavier, including new lists from 


five roads. 

Toronto, Ont.—-Scrap trading is in 
fair volume but demand is special- 
ized. Shipments of heavy melting 
steel are steady, with yards carry- 
ing relatively small tonnages of No. 
1 material. Mills have picked up 
large tonnages of steel scrap from 
railroads, but offerings from this 
source now are smaller. Prices are 
firm. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 69 


Pittsburgh— Business is rising, 
with miscellaneous consumers _in- 
creasing their orders and inquiries 
more numerous. October will be 
substantially ahead of September, 
and the November outlook is fairly 
good. 

Chicago 


Sustained demand _§as- 
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sures October will be the best month 
for the year to date. Almost equal 
activity is noted in all products, with 
prices firm. The November outlook 
is promising. 

Boston—Partially the result of 
buying to repair last month’s storm 
damage, October business in nu- 
merous items is well ahead of Sep- 
tember. This is particularly true 
of roofing material, nails and mill 
supply goods. 

New York—October warehouse 
business is 5 to 10 per cent ahead 
of September, with orders well di- 
versified but generally small. De- 
mand for heavy products is inclined 
to lag. Warehouse prices on sheets 
and strip were not affected by recent 
weakness in mill quotations. 

Philadelphia —— October is proving 
to be one of the two best months 
of the year for several jobbers, sec- 
ond only to January. Prices are 
none too steady. 

Buffalo—Improvement in sales is 
spotty and less rapid than the pick- 
up in mill operations. October busi- 
ness is expected to do no better than 
equal that of September. Prices are 


steadier. 
Cincinnati—Volume_ shows little 
change since a month ago, follow- 


ing moderation of a bulge earlier 
in the month. Bar and sheet de- 
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and economy! 


Feeding tables and gauges can 


be designed and adapted to your specifications. 


Let us quote on your requirements 


Te LJ MA r. 








MACHINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Name changed from Thomas Spacing Machine Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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mand continues fairly active, but 
orders for building items are disap- 
pointing. 

St. Louis—Sales are largely for 
immediate needs, but the volume is 
satisfactory and well diversified. 
Coal mine operators have taken 
larger lots, and building materials 
are moving more actively. Demand 
for oil country goods remains brisk, 
though less active than earlier in the 
fall. 

Seattle Business is improved 
this week but continues spotty. 
Small lots prevail, with sheets lead- 
ing. Prices are unchanged, in line 
with settlement of mill lists on 
sheets. In Washington price lists 
are being generally observed but 
reports from Portland indicate the 
situation there is still seriously un- 
settled by cutting on a number of 
items. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 69 


London—(By Cable)—Sentiment 
in the British iron and steel mar- 
ket is more cheerful as underlying 
conditions have improved, owing to 
absorption of accumulated stocks 
and import restrictions. New buy- 
ing is limited, owing to expectation 
of price reductions for next year’s 
delivery. Some immediate require- 
ments are bringing better business 
to home producers. Some depart- 
ments, especially shipbuilding, are 
still below normal but others are 
improving. Armament acceleration 
is an important factor. 

The Continent is experiencing sat- 
isfactory export trade, especially to 
Scandinavia, Egypt and the Argen- 
tine. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 67 


Bolt, nut and rivet specifications 
are heavier. Automotive activity 
partly is responsible for the better- 
ment, although inquiries from other 
users are more numerous.  Rail- 
road needs, despite some improve- 
ment, remain small, but the outlook 
for orders from shipbuilders is more 
favorable. Stocks of jobbers and 
consumers are moderate and not 
large enough to act as a deterrent 
on additional specifications. Bolt 
and nut prices retain the weakness 
prevailing before the recent unset- 
tlement in flat-rolled steel. 


Cold-Finished Steel 
Cold Finished Prices, Page 67 
Pittsburgh -— Cold-drawn bar 
markets report fair business, sup- 
port coming mostly from automo- 
tive sources. Miscellaneous manu- 
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facturing is moving up, however, 
and more outlets are becoming ac- 
tive. 


No ‘‘Breakdown’”’ in 
Steelworks Construction 


(Concluded from Page 15) 
Corp.’s new Irvin works at Clairton, 
Pa., now in partial operation and 
scheduled to be completed within 
a few weeks. 

In the Birmingham district, Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co.’s 
tin plate mill, a $30,000,000 project, 
is being rounded out, even to com- 
pletion of modern bathhouse facili- 
ties and locker rooms. At Cleveland, 
a $4,000,000 rehabilitation program 
at the American Steel & Wire Co.’s 
Cuyahoga works is continuing. 

Republic Steel Corp. after having 
completed a 98-inch sheet and strip 
mill at Cleveland, has gone ahead 
to rebuild two blast furnaces at 
Cleveland and Youngstown, O.; is 
rounding out a $3,000,000 improve- 
ment at Gadsden, Ala., including two 
new 150-ton open-hearth furnaces 
and a sheet mill; has started a new 
battery of 69 coke ovens at Youngs- 
town, and other miscellaneous work. 


Otis Steel Corp., Cleveland, has 
completed a well-rounded expansion 
and modernization program bring- 
ing its physical properties into good 
condition. 


Weirton Will Spend $5,000,000 


Weirton Steel Co. this summer an- 
nounced a $5,000,000 expenditure to 
enlarge the Weirton plant to manu- 
facture new lines of the heavier 
products, such as wide flange beams, 
heavy plate and rails. Some con- 
tracts already have been placed, 
others are being negotiated. 

At Pittsburgh, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. contemplates no further 
expansion immediately. The com- 
pany has started production in its 
wire rope plant at Muncy, Pa., which 
was completed about July 1, and is 
still installing equipment in a 
new research laboratory, containing 
among other equipment, the new 
“pilot” steel mill. 

Beyond the normal rounding out 
of facilities and minor items, Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. has no major con- 
struction projected. A $90,000,000 
improvement and construction pro- 
gram was substantially completed 
earlier this year. 

Inland Steel Co., which recently 
put in operation a new 44-inch mill 
at Indiana Harbor, and also has a 
new 1000-ton blast furnace, is going 
ahead with five new open hearths. 
This work probably will be com- 
pleted by Jan. 1. 

An $11,000,000 expansion and im- 
provement program by American 
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Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O., has 
been carried forward through 1938. 
Crucible Steel Co. contemplates a 
$10,000,000 expansion program and 
preliminary work has been started. 
Much of the work, however, still 
is in the planning stage. 


Financial Summaries 


(Concluded from Page 14) 
totaled $3,908,455, equal to $1.80 per 
share. In the same period last year 
net profit was $16,935,967. 


INLAND STEEL 


Inland Steel Co., Chicago, reports 
a net profit of $1,098,245 in the third 
quarter compared with $1,135,097 in 
the second quarter, and $4,433,375 
in the third quarter last year. In the 
nine months this year net profit was 
$3,156,418, approximately 25 per cent 
of the $12,620,532 earned in the pe- 
riod last year. Directors declared 
the usual quarterly dividend of 50 
cents on the capital stock, payable 
Dec. 1. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, reports third quarter net 
loss of $1,958,810, compared with a 
net profit of $1,750,696, or $1.25 a 
common share, in the third quarter 


last year. In the first nine months 
this year net loss was $4,882,838, 
against a net profit of $6,185,066, 
equal to $5.38 a common share, in 
the period last year. 


M. A. HANNA CO. 


M. A. Hanna Co., Cleveland, re- 
ports consolidated net income for 
third quarter as $169,431, after inter- 
est on long term debt, federal taxes, 
depreciation and depletion. This is 
approximately equal to dividend re- 
quirements of $162,026 for the period 
on $5 cumulative preferred stock. 
Net income for nine months was 
$390,032, compared with $2,362,651 
for the period in 1937. 


Government's Steel 
Buying Totals $355,535 


@ In the week ended Oct. 22, gov- 
ernment departments entered into 
contracts for iron and steel and their 
products totaling $355,535. Included 
are: Noland Co. Ine., Washington, 
$13,422.00; National Tube Co., Pitts- 
burgh, $76,534.20; Jackes-Evans Mfg. 
Co., St. Louis, $12,531.13; The Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., 
$12,224.05; Bethlehem Steel Co., San 
Francisco, $20,860.00; Concrete Steel 
Co., New York, $22,873.03; Hart Mfg. 
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20 ton Lifter in 80" strip mill. 


CULLEN-FRIESTEDT COMPANY 


1308 S. Kilbourn Avenue 





HANDLING... 


C-F SHEET LIFTERS 
SAFER 


Tong action and automatic take 
up safely grip loads. End control 
protects operator. 


BETTER 
High grade stock handled without 
surface scratches or damage to 
edges. 


CHEAPER 


Handle packs of sheet steel instead 
of single sheets. Sheet storage 
room reduced. 


FASTER 


Jaw adjustment made in a few sec- 
onds. One man control. 


Also made for handling tinplate, 
ingot molds, paper rolls, pipe, tub- 
ing, castings, tote boxes, flasks, 
skids, etc. Capacities 2 to 60 
ton. Special designs to suit your 
requirements. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Co., Louisville, Ky., $10,224.55; De- 
troit-Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, 
$27,200.00; Golden Gate Iron Works, 
San Francisco, $25,956.00; Bethlehem 
Fabricators Inc., New York, $29,- 
354.27; Somaron Sheet Metal Works 
Inc., Bronx, N. Y., $25,300.00; Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Co., New York, 
$21,127.68; American Steel & Wire 
Co., Washington, $37,155.59; and 


Service Machine Co. Inc., Elizabeth, 
N.-J:, 
RFC 


2econstruction 


$20,752.50. 
LOANS TO INDUSTRY 


Finance corpora- 





STOP COSTLY 
CONFUSION! 


A check-up may startlingly reveal 


you're “‘losing’’ plenty of metal be- | 


cause the identifying marks are illegi- | 


ble. Confusion results—and that means 


re-analysis, costly delays to shipments, 


valuable time squandered. 


Prevent these losses with 


into 





formed 


Genuine quality paint 
handy sticks and used like a pencil. 
Markings are permanently legible, do 
not run or drip on hot metal, defy 


weather and time. 


TWO TYPES—one for marking hot 
metals up to 1500°F., the other for 
marking all cold surfaces, such as stone, 
metal, etc. Many at- 


wood, glass, 


tractive colors. Sold by leading jobbers 
Write for a FREE SAMPLE today 


HELMER-STALEY, INC. 


321 W. Huron St., Chicago, III. 
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tion continues to make loans to busi- 
ness and industry. Loans listed for 
September included: Illinois Mal- 
leable Iron Co., Chicago, $100,000; 
Globe Tool & Die Co., Rockford, 
Ill., $4000; Harvey Machinery Co., 
Harvey, N. D., $3500; and General 
Die & Tool Co., Cleveland, $3500. 
While all of these loans were au- 
thorized, no actual cash had been 
paid out by the RFC on the loans up 
to the end of September. 


Canadian’Steel Output 
Lower in September 


@ Steel ingot and castings produc- 
tion in Canada during September 
was 73,556 gross tons, compared 
with 82,781 tons in August and 114,- 
622 tons in September, 1937. Pig 
iron output in September was 439,- 
972 tons, a slight increase over 49,- 
177 tons made in August. It com- 
pares with 76,180 tons in September, 
1937. Ferroalloy production was 
3174 tons in September, 1857 tons 
in August and 7720 tons in Septem- 
ber last year. 

For nine months steel ingot and 
castings production was _ 911,005 
tons, against 1,077,462 tons in the 





same period of 1937. Pig iron in 
nine months totaled 554,845 tons, 
compared with 654,438 tons in the 
corresponding months last year. 
Ferroalloys dropped from 55,636 
tons to 42,319 tons for the same pe- 
riods. 


Foundry Expands 


@ Utility Electric Steel Foundry, 
Los Angeles, will place in opera- 
ticn Nov. 1 an induction furnace 
for alloy steel castings. Six thousand 
square feet of floor space has been 
added to the main foundry building. 
Special foundry equipment has been 
installed to supplement the new fur- 
nace, which will make the alloy de- 
partment a self-contained unit. The 
company is a wholly owned subsi- 
diary of Utility Trailer Mfg. Co., 
maker of heavy duty trailers, semi- 
trailers and attachments. 


Nonferrous Metals 


New York Outstanding devel- 
opments in nonferrous metals last 
week were the fluctuations of prices 
in London and announcements in 
this country of resumption of opera- 
tions at several mining and smelting 


Nonferrous Metal Prices 


Spot unless otherwise specified. 








— Copper — 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin. 
del del. Casting, New York 

Oct Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures 
22 11.25 11.37% 10.77% 45.65 45.80 
24 11.25 11.37% 10.77% 45.95 46.10 
a 11.25 11.37% 10.77% 46.40 46.55 
26 1125 11.37% 10.77% 46.25 46.40 
27 11.25 11.37% 10.77% 46.40 46.55 
28 11.25 11.37% 10.77% 46.00 46.10 


MILL PRODUCTS 

F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb. except as 

specified. Copper brass products based 
on 11.25c Conn. copper 


Sheets 
Yellow brass (high) ». tO 
Copper, hot rolled ; . .19.37% 
Lead, cut to jobbers . 8.25 


) 

Zinc, 100 lb. base .... 9.75 
Tubes 

High, yellow brass .. -20.25 

Seamless copper .19.87% 
Rods 

High yellow brass .13.37 % 

Copper, hot rolled .15.87 % 
Anodes 

Copper, untrimmed .16.62 % 
Wire 


Yellow brass (high) 17.75 


OLD METALS 
Nom, Del. buying prices 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass 
New York 7.20-7.30 
Cleveland 7.50-7.75 
Chicago 7.00-7.25 
St. Louis .7.00-7.25 


Heavy Copper and Wire 
New York, No. 1 ; 
Cleveland, No. 1 


Cents per pound 





Anti- 

Lead Alumi- mony Nickei 
Lead East Zine num mer. Cath- 
N.Y. St. L. St.L. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
5.10 4.95 5.05 20.00 12.25 35.00 
5.10 4.95 5.05 20.00 tb Be." 35.00 
5.10 4.95 5.05 20.00 12.25 35.00 
5.10 4.95 5.05 20.00 1 5 35.00 
5.10 4.95 5.05 20.00 1Z.2e 35.00 
5.10 4.95 5.05 20.00 1 35.00 
Chicago, No. 1 : .8.50-8.75 
St. Louis ; . .8.50-8.75 


Composition Brass Borings 
New York .6.30-6.55 


Light Copper 


New WTOrk «...... ‘ ; 7.25-7. 

Cleveland ee eee one te 
Chicago lem AOS & anche a ee 
St. Louis 7.00-7.25 


4.50-4.75 
4.50-4.75 
4.50-4.75 


Cleveland 
Chicago 
St. Louis 


eM INRE + (20's s cha aiaks cg orate 4.00-4.25 
Cleveland ... -4.00-4.25 
PURER 5 os so. sale ella em . .4.00-4.12 % 
eo) ae ome se .. -4,00-4.25 
Zine 
a fe a rr . .2.50-2.62 % 
REIN  tcio4 in tata coke ge Dretoie 2.50-2.75 
St. Louis a EO RC 2.75-3.00 
Aluminum 
Borings, Cleveland .......... 6.25-6.50 
Mixed, cast, Cleveland ; 8.75-9.00 
Clips, soft, Cleveland .........13.25-13.50 
Mixed cast, St. Louis ...... 9.25-9.50 


SECONDARY METALS 


Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, less carloads, 11.62% 
Standard No. 12 aluminum 13.75-14.25 
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properties. The announcement on 
Friday that utility companies would 
place orders immediately for equip- 
ment to boost the country’s generat- 
ing capacity 1,000,000 kilowatts un- 
der the national defense power pro- 
gram was made in Washington. 

Copper — Activity at copper and 
brass fabricating mills has increased 
to about 50 per cent of capacity and 
is expected to make further gains. 
Consumers are fairly well covered 
for immediate requirements and 
bought only moderate tonnages of 
electrolytic at 11.25c, Connecticut. 
Export copper fluctuated from 11.25c 
to 11.40c, cif., during the week, 
closing at about the mean level. 

Lead — Continued heavy buying 
for October delivery, despite previ- 
ous heavy commitments for that 
month, tended to impart a strong 
undertone to the market. Prices 
held firm at 4.95c, East St. Louis. 

Zine — Production of galvanized 
sheets declined one point to about 
65 per cent of capacity but galvan- 
izers remain quite bullish. Fresh 
demand was light last week, but 
prices held at 5.05c, East St. Louis, 
for prime western. 

Tin—Straits spot advanced rather 
steadily to new highs for the year, 
touching 46.40c on Tuesday and 
Thursday. Tin plate manufacturers 
were buyers although operations 


are calculated at only 20 to 30 per 


cent of capacity. 


Iron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 70 


Chinese wolframite prices have 
not increased appreciably despite the 
stronger market resulting from Ja- 
panese war operations. Offerings 
are holding at around $21, duty paid. 
Most domestic consumers still have 
fair supplies and are out of the mar- 
ket. Domestic scheelite is nominally 
stronger at $17 to $17.50, duty paid 
equivalent. 


Semifinished 
Semifinished Prices, Page 67 


Pittsburgh Semifinished steel 
orders are heavier. Smaller mills 
are better buyers, while releases 
against old orders are larger. Bil- 
lets and sheet bars show the most 
improvement. Skelp is steady but 
wire rod activity is leveling off. 


Tin Plate 
Tin Plate Prices, Page 66 


Pittsburgh Tin plate continues 
dull. Action has yet to be taken 
on prices for 1939 contracts, with 
various factors tending to postpone 
announcement of next year’s mar- 
ket. A few orders have been placed, 
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these being small and apparently to usually calls for single units, de 
fill in depleted stocks. Inventories mand for plant expansion being con 
of both tin plate and finished cans fined principally to the airplane in- 
are small. Production holds about dustry. Navy yards are better buy 
30 per cent for the tin plate indus- ers, including Washington where 


try as a whole. 


bids have been taken on ai score 
of tools, including eight turret lathes 
on which Bardons & Oliver, Cleve 


Ferroalloys land, is low at about $46,000. 
Ferroalloy Prices, Page 68 Boston—Machine tool business of 
New York—Ferromanganese ship- — yp ogee a has = vind 
ments reflect improved ingot oper- pee? ge eseaivern ee ae He ft 
the fourth consecutive month. A aie, aaa reer te Mhsaere 
iii Macalister asus toe Waitin. to a few tools at a time. Backlogs 
ber: Pecos on alt major ferroalloys are well sustained on the average, 
aie: uselaenmed neludine tungsten deliveries on some units now being 
; “9 : : s booked for foreign shipment being 
products, which are inclined to about three months. Government 
fluctuate more freely than most shops, principally the navy, are heav 
grades. ier buyers. For Portsmouth, N. H., 
bids are in on about 20 tools, in 
° cluding five boring, drilling and mill 
Equipment ing machines. A _ horizontal borer 
and miller is pending for the Boston 
New York—Machine orders yard. 
in October show another slight gain, Chicago—After a slight tapering 
making the fifth consecutive month off of bookings last week, machine 
domestic sales have risen. A more tool demand is reported improved 


impressive upturn is shown by somewhat, although not sufficiently, 
shops selling foreign accounts, some some sources report, to prevent sales 
attractive orders having been placed for the month being below the Sep 
the past two weeks. Domestic buy tember level. In the meantime, in- 
ing is mostly for replacement and quiries are decidedly better. 


| BY THE BOX OR BY THE MILLION! 


Address the Factory or Our Nearest 
Warehouse: 
CHICAGO, 726 W. Washington Blvd 
PHILADELPHIA . 12th & Olive Sts. 
NEW YORK . 47 Murray Street 
LOS ANGELES . 1015 East 16th St. 
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e Made by the Kaufman Process, our own 
patented method of manufaciure developed 
in our own plant, Clev eland Cap Screws insure 
fast assemblies because they are so uniformly accurate 
and strong. A Class 3 fit is standard. Heads are a true 
wrench fit. Carefully pointed, nuts are quickly assem- 
bled. A stock of 30 million Cleveland Cap Screws is 
maintained at our four warehouses and the factory- 
ready for immediate shipment. Greatly increased piant 
capacity provides even better facilities for prompt 
roe of quantity production orders. Ask for 
Catalog E and current price list. THE CLEVELAND 
CAP SCREW CO., 2935 E. 79th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


CLEVELAND CAP SCREWS 


SET SCREWS * BOLTS AND NUTS 


Construction -: Enterprise 


Ohio 


AMHERST, O Village, C. E, Cooper, 
mayor, has been allotted PWA grant 
and will issue bonds to finance construc- 
tion of municipal light and power plant 
to cost $145,000; Floyd Browne, Marion, 
©., consulting engineer 

COVINGTON, O Village, George 
Hollopeter, mayor, is completing plans 
to take bids about Nov. 7, due about 
Nov. 21, on waterworks repairs costing 
$54,500. Voters approved bond issue and 
PWA has allotted grant on project. M 
W. Tatlock, Dayton, O., consultant. 

DAYTON, O Army air corps, ma- 
teriel division, contracting officer, Wright 
fleld, takes bids to 10 a.m., Nov. 8, on 
100 fuel pressure signal contact as- 
semblies, 300 fuel pressure signal con- 
tacts and 150 fuel pressure signal studs. 
(Circular 39-292.) 

GREENWICH, O.— Village, Charles 
Grum, mayor, has received PWA grant 
and authorized engineer, R. F. Mac- 
dowell, Cleveland, to start detailed plans 
for water-softening and iron removal 
plant costing $19,000 Plant to have 
100-gallons per minute capacity 


HOLLOWAY, O.—Village, H. E. Van 
Fossen, mayor, is taking new bids due 
at noon, Novy 7, on water treatment 
plant project costing approximately $14,- 
000. Consulting engineer, Rank Frazier, 
St. Clairsville, O. Bond or certifled check 
1 per cent with bid 

HUBBARD, O Village, A. J. O’Brien, 
clerk, plans to construct water softening 
and filtration plant; has filed applica- 
tion for PWA grant, and will issue rev- 

Total cost of project esti- 
$45,606. F. M. Brewer, city 


enue bonds 
mated at 
enginee! 
MARBLEHEAD, O Village, Anthony 
Turinsky, mayor, votes Nov. 8 on bond 
issue of $36,500 to finance construction of 
water supply system, including filter 
plant and small service plant; await ap- 
proval of PWA grant. Consulting engi- 
neer, Wilbert Henkelman, Sandusky, O. 


MARTINS FERRY, O.—City, Walter 
Lipphardt, service director, contemplates 
making improvements in its waterworks 
at cost of $323,000, and improvements 


BRANDS: 
Buffalo 
Detroit 

Susquehanna 


GRADES: 
Foundry 
Silvery 
Malleable 
Ferro-Silicon 


in its electric light plant at cost of 
$394,500; latter work to include build- 
ing of new 3000-kilowatt unit. Consult- 
ing engineers, Burns & McDonnell, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


MONROEVILLE, O.—Village, C. H. 
Zippel, mayor, will advertise for bids 
soon, to be due about Dec. 5 on con- 
struction of municipal light plant cost- 
ing $78,180; will install three diesel 
engines and 5-ton crane. PWA _ grant 
approved. William C. Kammerer & As- 
sociates, Cleveland, consulting engineers. 
(Noted Sept. 26.) 


NEWARK, O Licking Rural Elec- 
tric Co-operative Inc., C. D. Dunlap, 
superintendent, has received REA al- 
lotment in the construction of 244 miles 
of rural transmission lines in three 
counties at cost of approximately $258,- 
000. 

NEW CARLISLE, O. City, E. W. 
Williams, mayor, will be ready for bids 
soon on construction of $115,447 sewer 
system and sewage disposal plant, Bur- 
gess & Niple, Columbus, O., consulting 
engineers 


ST. MARYS, O. Western Farm Bu- 
reau Electric Co-operative Inc. is taking 
bids due Nov. 15 for erection of 291 
miles rural power transmitting lines in 
four counties. Dayton Morgan Engineer- 
ing Co., Dayton, O., engineer. (REA proj- 
ect C.) 

ST MARYS, O. Village, Mont 
Youngs, auditor, is accepting bids to 
noon, Nov. 7, on light plant additions 
totaling $90,000; project includes super- 
heat turbogenerating unit with air 
cooler, surface condenser, steam _ pip- 
ing and switchboard changes. Bond or 
certified check 10 per cent to accom- 
pany bid. Carl Lambert, Miami, Fla., 
engineer. (Noted Oct. 3.) 


WEST LAFAYETTE, OO. Village, 
Cc. O. Wickens, clerk, plans to construct 
sewers and sewage disposal plant, and 
will submit to voters on Nov. 8 pro- 
posal to issue $30,000 bond issue 


Connecticut 
DARIEN, CONN.—Town, water and 


sewerage commission, has been allotted 


PIG IRON 
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PWA grant for construction of projected 
sewerage system, including sewage treat- 


ment plant, at cost of $562,250. San- 
born & Bogert, New York, engineers. 


Massachusetts 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—City, C. W. 
Phillips, superintendent, department of 
streets and engineering, takes bids to 
Nov. 8 for construction of two sewage 
disposal plants, total cost of which will 
exceed $3,000,000. George Gascoigne & 
Associates, New York, engineers. 


New York 


SOMMERVILLE, N. Y.—Staso Milling 
Co., manufacturer of surfacing minerals, 
has awarded contract for new plant 
costing an estimated $750,000 to Austin 
Co., 19 Rector street, New York. 

WHITE PLAINS, N. Y.—Westchester 
county sanitary sewer commission is 
planning to construct trunk sewer, sub- 
marine outfall and sewage treatment 
plant to cost total of $980,000. Engineer, 
W. W. Young, care of owner. 

WHITESBORO, N. Y.—Richardson & 
Boynton Co. is taking bids on plant ad- 
ditions costing in excess of $40,000. 
Eadie, Freund & Campbell, New York, 
engineers 


New Jersey 


PATERSON, N. J.—Quackenbush Co 
has awarded $110,000 contract for con- 
struction of a five-story, 85 x 115-foot 
warehouse and service building to E. M. 
Waldron Inc., Newark, N. J. 

PATERSON, N. J.—Wright Aeronauti- 
cal Corp. has let $200,000 contract to 
Mahoney Troast Construction Co., Pas- 
saic, N. J., for erection of a two-story, 
70 x 260-foot testing building. 


Pennsylvania 


BUTLER, PA. City is taking bids 
due 10 a.m., Nov. 10 on installation of 
two trickling filters and appurtenances 
costing $100,000 as part of a sewage 
treatment plant project. Chester Engi- 
neers, Pittsburgh, consulting engineers. 
(Noted Sept. 5.) 


Michigan 


BENTON HARBOR, MICH. PWA 
has granted an allotment to the city in 
the construction of a complete sewage 
system which will cost about $340,000. 


DAVISON, MICH. PWA has allotted 
grant to village, Earl Hartman, clerk, 
to aid in construction of projected wa- 
terworks to cost about $75,000. Con- 
sulting engineer, Bruce Buchanan Inc., 
Pontiac, Mich. 

DETROIT 
Ine. has been 


Apex Metal Specialties 
incorporated by Aksel 
Kristenson, 13845 Elmira avenue, to 
deal in tools and related equipment. 
Capital is 150 shares no par value stock 

FLINT, MICH. PWA has approved 
a $103,909 grant to city, J. R. Pollock, 
manager, in the proposed construction 
of a water supply system to cost $231, 
091, 


Indiana 


HAMMOND, IND.—City -plans to con- 
struct large pumping station in connec- 
tion with proposed extensions of its 
water and sewerage systems; whole proj- 
ect to cost $3,195,075 of which $1,437,784 
is federal grant. 


Alabama 

JACKSONVILLE, ALA.—City, G. C 
Currier, mayor, receives bids Nov. 4 
for constructing complete waterworks 
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system for which funds totaling $80,000 
are available. Consulting engineers, 
J. W. Goodwin Engineering Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


RED LEVEL, ALA.—City, C. M. Hall, 
clerk, opens bids about Nov. 15 for im- 
provements to waterworks costing about 
$30,000; project to include pumping 
plant, hydrants, tank and distributing 
lines. R. L. Kenan, Montgomery, Ala.. 
engineer. (Noted Oct. 17.) 


SCOTTSBORO, ALA.—Skyline Mfg. Co. 
Inc. awarded contract for construction 
of 317 x 96-foot steel, brick and glass 
block plant at Skyline farms, at cost 
of $93,958, to A. K. Adams & Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. Will install air conditioning and 
sprinkler equipment. 


Georgia 


MOULTRIE, GA.—J. B. McCrary Co., 
22 Marietta building, Atlanta, Ga., has 
general contract at $97,899 for construct- 
ing sewer system, disposal plant and 
pumping station for the city. Wiede- 
man & Singleton, Atlanta, Ga., engineers. 


THOMASTON, GA.—Upson County 
Electric Membership Corp. has been al- 
lotted $129,000 by REA for building 121 
miles rural transmitting lines through 
two counties. 


Mississippi 


HICKORY, MISS.—Town, L. M. Mc- 
Mullan, mayor, receives bids Nov. 4 for 
contract B, general contract for water- 
works system consisting of 75,000-gallon 
steel tank, pump house, solution feeder, 
booster pump and pipes; $22,000 avail- 
able. John M. Gilfillan & Associates, 
Jackson, Miss., engineers, 


KOSCIUSKO, MISS.—City has plans un- 
der way to construct an extension and 
make other improvements in its water 
and light plant; voters approved $65,000 
bond issue. 


WEST POTNT, MISS.—PWA has al- 
lotted $28,000 to city on project to con- 
struct sewerage interceptor and treat- 
ment plant on which city, H. L. Murphy, 
clerk, receives bids Nov. 7. Architects, 
Feemster & Striger, Tupelo, Miss. 


North Carolina 


HICKORY, N. C.—A. H. Guion & Co., 
Kinney building, Charlotte, N. C., has 
$242,310 contract for constructing sewage 
disposal plant. 


LENOIR, N. C.—Caldwell Mutual Corp. 
has received REA allotment of $377,000 
for constructing 276 miles rural power 
transmission line in three counties. 


MORGANTON, N. C.—Town, B. Bris- 
tol Sr., mayor, receives bids Nov. 1 for 
waterworks and sewerage improvements 
estimated to cost $265,000 and including 
mains, sewer lines and chlorinating 
equipment. Chester F. Lewis, town en- 
gineer. 

WAYNESVILLE, N. C.—Town, J. H. 
Way, mayor, receives bids Nov. 1 in 
sewerage construction for which $204,- 
O88 is available. Harwood Beebe Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C., engineer. 


Tennessee 


CROSSVILLE, TENN.—City, T. M. 
Rector, mayor, is planning to construct 
a filter plant and lay pipe lines; cost 
about $85,000. 


ETOWAH, TENN.—PWA has approved 
a grant and loan to city to enable con- 
struction of a municipal electric distribu- 
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tion system costing $169,000; will use 
TVA power. (Noted July 4.) 


PULASKI, TENN.—TVA has approved 
construction of 54 miles of power lines in 
Pisgah, Stella and Aymett communities, 
at cost of $52,717. 


Louisiana 


LAKE CHARLES, LA.—City plans to 
construct central heating plant for two 
municipal buildings at total cost of 
approximately $900,000. 


Virginia 


PEARLSBURG, VA.-—American Cellu- 
lose & Chemical Mfg. Co., 189 Madison 
avenue, New York, plans to begin work 
about March 1 on a plant to cost $10,000,- 
000. 

VIENNA, VA.—Town council is plan- 
ning to construct sanitary sewers and 
waterworks estimated to cost $102,896; 
has applied to PWA for grant of $88,878 
F. A. Wilcox, town clerk. 


Missouri 


ROLLA, MO. City, W. D. Jones, 
mayor, receives bids Nov. 13 for con- 
structing sewage disposal plant; $51,000 
available. Engineers, Russell & Axon, 
St. Louis. (Noted Sept. 5.) 


ST. LOUIS—Johnston Tin Foil & Metal 
Co. will soon award contract for con- 
structing a one-story, 100 x 100-foot ad- 
dition to its factory. O’Meara & Hills 
5709 Waterman avenue, St. Louis, ar- 
chitects. 

ST. LOUIS—City, B. F Dickman, 
mayor, is drawing detailed plans for 
$578,000 improvements at Chain of 
Rocks water plant, and has applied to 
PWA for $260,100 grant; also plans 
improvements at Howard Bend plant 
costing $300,000. 


Arkansas 


CROSSETT, ARK. Crossett Paper 
Mills has begun work costing approxi- 
mately $750,000 on plant additions and 
improvements; plans call for four new 


units, including extension to finishing 
and storage rooms, power plant with tur- 
bine generator, bleaching plant and by- 
product recovery mil!. Construction by 
Rust Engineering Co., Pittsburgh, is to 
be completed by March 

FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—Ozark Rural 
Electric Co-operative Corp. has_ been 
awarded $244,000 REA allotment fo! 
constructing 260 miles of power trans 
mission lines in three counties 


Oklahoma 


NASH, OKLA.—Champlin Refining Co., 
Medford, Okla., plans a $35,000 wate! 
project to supply water for company’s 
drilling operations 
Wisconsin 

MILWAUKEE Kearney & Treckel 
Corp. has let contracts for 25 x 70-foot 
addition to the boiler room and pipe 
shop at its 6771 West National avenue 
milling machine plant 


Minnesota 


MABEL, MINN.—PWA approved grant 
to the city for construction of sewage 
disposal plant to consist of pump house, 
trickling filter, Imhoff tank, clarifier 
sand filter and sludge beds, costing about 
$26,000. Herman Hagestad, River Fails, 
Wis., engineer. 

MADISON, MINN.—City, J. H. Hayden, 
clerk, has been granted PWA allotment 
for proposed construction of a _ water! 
softening plant, pump house and chlo- 
rinating equipment costing $54,852 
(Noted Aug. 15.) 


TRACY, MINN.—PWA has allotted a 
grant to the city, H. M. Algyer, recorder, 
for $27,000 alterations of its sewage 
treatment plant; work includes additional 
Imhoff tank, trickling filter, settling 
tank and sludge beds. P. C. Bettenburg, 
St. Paul, engineer. 


Texas 
BRYAN, TEX. City, R. G. Williams, 


manager, plans to construct a _ water- 
works system costing $422,409 and has 
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filed application with PWA for $188,000 
grant. Project includes construction of 
two reservoirs and drilling of two wells, 
etc. 

EDNA, TEX.—City plans to erect and 
equip municipal light and power plant; 
voters approved proposal and passed on 
issue of $100,000 in revenue bonds to 
finance work. 

HALLSVILLE, TEX. City, As ae 
Hendrick, mayor, receives bids Nov. 9 
for construction of waterworks system 
for which funds available total $32,000. 
Joe Rady, Fort Worth, Tex., consulting 
engineer in work, 

HOUSTON, TEX. Piggly-Wiggly 
Corp., subsidiary of Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co., has acquired two-story 
building at 2015 Congress street in which 
it plans to install food manufacturing 
machinery at cost of about $40,000. 

HOUSTON, TEX Continental Sup- 
ply Co, has let contract to George 
O'Rourke Construction Co., 2019% Jack- 
son street, for construction of $250,000 
plant on 11l-acre tract. Harry E. Weaver, 
Esperson building, architect, 

JASPER, TEX. City, M. P. Han- 
cock, mayor, has voted approval of 
$170,000 bond issue and applied to PWA 
for a grant and loan in the construc- 
tion of municipal power plant. Garrett 
Engineering Co., Houston, Tex., consult- 
ing engineer. (Noted Oct. 3.) 

MERCEDES, TEX.—Magic Electric co- 
operative has been granted $236,000 REA 
allotment to assist in its 800-mile rural 
electrification project in three counties. 
J. E. Wilder, resident engineer. 

PELLY, TEX.—City has plans under- 
way for construction of municipal elec- 
tric distribution system and_ transmit- 
ting lines to cost total of about $170,000; 
federal financing being arranged. Gar- 
rett Engineering Co., Houston, Tex., con- 
sulting engineer. 

WICHITA FALLS, TEX. City, Bryan 
Miller, manager, makes plans for con- 
struction of waterworks’ system for 
which voters approved issue of $400,000 
bonds; seek PWA assistance in project. 
(Noted Aug. 22.) 


Kansas 


CHANUTE, KANS.—City plans to in- 
stall boiler and make other improve- 
ments in its light plant at cost of $93,238, 
and has filed application with PWA for 
a grant. R. B. Reeves, city engineer. 

CONWAY SPRINGS, KANS. City, 
Homer Hunt, mayor, has been allotted 
PWA grant for construction of sanitary 
sewers and sewage disposal plant cost- 
ing $48,700. Black & Veatch, Kansas 
City, Mo., consulting engineers. 


FREDONIA, KANS.—PWA approved al- 
lotment to city, O. C. Wilson, clerk, 
for construction of sewer extensions, 
pumping plant and sewage _ disposal 
works to cost total of $86,000. Paulette 
& Wilson, Salina, Kans., consulting en- 
gineers 

OSWEGO, KANS.—City, W. A. Blair, 
mayor, has filed application with PWA 
for a grant for projected construction of 
a generating station to cost $98,815 
Albert C. Moore, Weatherford, Tex., is 
consulting engineer. 

PITTSBURGH, KANS.—PWA has ap- 
proved grant to the city, George Dalton, 
correspondent, for enlargement of the 
sewage disposal plant and garbage dis- 
posal plant at cost of $190,000. Black & 
Veatch, Kansas City, Mo., consultants. 
(Noted Sept. 26.) 

WHITEWATER, KANS. City, Paul 
Ross, clerk, is planning to construct a 
waterworks plant costing $110,000 and 
has filed application for a PWA grant. 
E. T. Archer & Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
is consulting engineer 
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South Dakota 


BRYANT, S. DAK.—PWA approved al- 
lotment to the city, Henry Gilbertson, 
auditor, for alteration and improvement 
of its municipal electric system by 
changing from direct to alternating cur- 
rent and installing new 100-kilowatt 
diesel unit. Cost is $49,600. 


Nebraska 


ARNOLD, NEBR. PWA approved 
grant to the village, E. L. Scott, clerk, 
for projected construction of a sanitary 
sewer system and sewage disposal plant 
costing $44,900. A. J. Van Antwerp, 
Broken Bow, Nebr., consulting engineer. 


FAIRFIELD, NEBR.—City, Fred Glass, 
mayor, plans to construct an electric dis- 
tribution system costing $44,700 and has 
filed application with PWA for a grant 
and loan to finance project. Plans pre- 
pared by Central Nebraska public power 
and irrigation district, Hastings, Nebr. 


HARTINGTON, NEBR.—City, L. R. 
Eby, mayor, is seeking PWA assistance 
in the projected construction of a 
municipal electric plant to cost $114,500. 
H. H. Henningsen’ Engineering Co., 
Omaha, consulting engineer. 

MINDEN, NEBR.—PWA approved grant 
to city, Fred Martin, clerk, for construc- 
tion of additions and alterations to its 
sewage treatment plant costing $40,540. 
Black & Veatch, Kansas City, Mo., en- 
gineers. 

NORTH PLATTE, NEBR.—City, George 
Dent Jr., mayor, is planning construc- 
tion of a municipal electric system cost- 
ing $721,445, and has applied for PWA 
grant. Consultant is Robert Fulton, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

OMAHA, NEBR.—City, Harry Trustin, 
city engineer, proposes to construct a 
sewage disposal plant costing $704,052 
and has filed application with PWA for 
grant. George Gascoigne & Associates, 
Cleveland, consulting engineers. 

TECUMSEH, NEBR.—City, J. V. John- 
son, mayor, has filed application with 
PWA seeking grant for proposed im- 
provement of its light and power plant 
at cost of $86,500. H. H. Henningsen 
Engineering Co., Omaha, Nebr., consult- 
ing engineer. 


Iowa 


ANAMOSA, IOWA—REA has allotted 
$299,000 grant to Maquoketa Valley 
Rural Electric co-operative, Edgar Beach, 
superintendent, to finance construction 
of 275 miles rural transmission lines in 
five counties. 

HAWARDEN, IOWA—Sioux Electric 
co-operative, George Boerhave, presi- 
dent, has been allotted REA funds for 
construction of 239 miles rural power 
transmission lines costing about $250,- 
000. 

MANLY, IOWA—PWA approved grant 
to the city to aid in construction of a 
sewage system, including disposal plant, 
to cost total of $75,814. Consulting en- 
gineer on project is Currie Engineering 
Co., Webster City, Iowa. 

OSAGE, TOWA—Co-operative Electric 
Co., Albert Olson, president, has received 
$222,000 REA allotment for construction 
of 211 miles rural power lines through 
four counties. 

PRIMGHAR, IOWA—REA has allotted 
$307,000 to O’Brien County Rural Elec- 
tric co-operative, E. M. Dodge, president, 
to finance construction of 276 miles of 
lines in O’Brien and three other Iowa 
counties. 


Colorado 


CARBONDALE, COLO. — City has 
plans in progress for the construction 





of a municipal hydroelectric plant and 
electric distribution system at cost of 
about $42,000. Federal financing is 
being arranged. 

GRAND JUNCTION, COLO.—City takes 
bids to Nov. 16 for constructing sewerage 
system and sewage disposal plant to 
cost $185,000; PWA project. Black & 
Veatch, Kansas City, Mo., are consulting 
engineers on project. 


Wyoming 


SUNDANCE, WYO.—PWA has_ ap- 
proved allotment of funds to city, C. D. 
toberts, mayor, for construction of 
light and power plant and extension of 
electric distributing system at cost of 
$47,000. 


Montana 


LEWISTOWN, MONT.—City, George 
Waltz, clerk, has approved issuance of 
bonds to supplement PWA grant in 
financing construction of proposed 
sewage disposal plant to cost $108,000. 
Bids probably to be taken in December. 
J. M. Schmidt, city engineer. 


Pacific Coast 


GLENDALE, CALIF.—City, board of 
education, is planning to build central 
heating plant in junior high school 
group which will cost close to $600,006 
Erwood Ejiden, Glendale, architect. 


LOS ANGELES—Liquid Metals Corp. 
of America has been incorporated with 
2500 shares of stock, no value stated. 
Representative is Jay Stein, William Fox 
building, Los Angeles. 

LOS ANGELES—Acme Metal Die & 
Stencil Works has been formed with 
capital of $25,000. Directors are: T. M 
Morris, Joseph Graham, Anna Levins, 
Lester La Fortune and Thomas Mercola. 


LOS ANGELES—Unitrac Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with capital stock of 
$154,500 by directors K. D. Buchanan, 
Frances Aldrek, F. A. White, H. W 
Funke and R. E. Mon. Representative Is 
H. W. Funke, Jergins building, Long 
Beach, Calif. 

LOS ANGELES—Burns-Pilgrim Tool 
Co. has been incorporated with capi- 
tilization of $25,000 by directors Erwin 
Burns and Frank Guntey of Los Angeles, 
and Ford Pilgrim of Santa Monica, 
Calif. Representative, Oscar Sattinger, 
810 Flower street, Los Angeles. 


SAN CLEMENTE ISLAND, CALIF.— 
Navy department, yards and _ docks, 
Washington, D. C., has awarded $287,567 
contract for installing aviation facilities 
and appurtenant equipment in eleventh 
naval district to F. D. Greenfield Co., 
Los Angeles. 

VANCOUVER, WASH.—Pacific Molyb- 
denum Corp. has been organized with 
$30,000 capital by a group headed by 
Byron Reed, Clark County National Bank 
building, Vancouver. 

ANCHORAGE, ALASKA—Voters have 
approved proposal to construct gravity 
water system and make other improve- 
ments and passed bond issue of $110,000 
to finance the work. Pipe lines and other 
equipment will be installed. 


Canada 


GOLDFIELDS, ALTA. — Consolidated 
Mining & Smelting Co. Ltd., W. G. Jewith, 
general superintendent, is making plans 
to construct a power plant which will 
cost about $700,000. Company engineer, 
S. Gray. 

QUEBEC, QUE.—Province of Quebec, 
O. Gagnon, minister, department of 
mines, is having plans prepared for 
construction of a zine refining plant 
estimated to cost $900,000. 
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4 Comments 


Readers are invited to comment upon articles, editorials. reports, prices or other editorial 
material appearing in STEEL. The editors cannot publish unsigned communications, but 
at their discretion may permit a writer to use a pseudonym when a bona fide reason exists 


for withholding his identity. 


Trade Conventions Valuable 


To the Editor: 


We cannot speak for other in- 
dustries, but for machine tool build- 
ers our two annual meetings are 
of great importance. 

Our industry has a responsibility 
toward our country that is far great- 
er than its size would indicate. We 
need constantly to study the prob- 
lems that are common to all ma- 
chine tool builders; to find ways of 
improving the service we render 
and the machines we build; to im- 
prove our designs, lower our man- 
ufacturing costs, and improve our 
sales methods. 

It is only by means of better ma- 
chine tools that this country can 
improve its standard of living and 
afford “more goods for more peo- 
ple.” We need to understand fully 
the effect of new national policies 
in our industry and to keep in touch 
with a shifting world outlook, and 
our conventions afford the oppor- 
tunity we need to discuss these mat- 
ters with the care and attention 
they deserve. 

W. E. WHIPP 
President, 
Monarch Machine Tool Co., 
Sidney, O. 


No Program; Just Living It 
To the Editor: 

If our company is a criterion 
there must be a lot of correspond- 
ence between manufacturers on the 
subject of public relations. We are 
attaching a copy of our advertis- 
ing manager’s reply to one of these 
letters. The executive vice presi- 
dent thought it so aptly described 
our public relations policy that he 
sent a copy to every official of the 
company. We believe your readers 
may be interested in the following 
excerpts: 

Although our company may have 
attracted some attention for the 
character of its public relations, 
that situation can hardly be said 
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to be the result of a public relations 
program. 

I suppose it might be possible to 
chart the things we have done and 
are doing of a public relations na 
ture, in the form of a program, but 
we have never done so and I rather 
shudder at the thought of undertak- 
ing the task, not because of its dif- 
ficulty, but because I feel it would 
tend to formalize what now comes 
from the heart rather than just 
from the lips... . I like to believe 
that our entire organization is pub- 
lic relations minded, and I think 
that the most that can be done by 
any individual who is_ charged 
with public relations responsibilities 
is to keep the entire organization 
public relations conscious. 

Public relations, I believe it is 
generally agreed, are of a threefold 
nature, concerned with employes, 
customers and the general public, 
or perhaps the latter classification 
might be broken down to form two 
classes, the community in which the 
business is located and the public 
outside that community. As far as 
employe relations are concerned, 
they are handled by a competent 
industrial relations department. 

In relations with our customers 
and prospective customers we all 
try to be constantly mindful of our 
opportunities through our business 
correspondence, advertising litera 
ture and other contacts of every 
kind, of creating a favorable im- 
pression of our company and our 
products and of constantly strength 
ening that impression. 

In our local community the same 
thing is true, as a result of which 
I believe our company is_ well 
thought of among the people of 
Peoria and surrounding towns. To 
mention specifically some of such 
activities, I might say that our ex 
ecutives, in addition to activities in 
trade organizations, professional so- 
cieties and fraternal bodies, have 
responded to calls for community 
service, not by seeking such duties 
but by giving liberally of their own 
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time and by being encouraged by 
the management to give a reason 
able amount of company time to 
such responsibilities , 

Cur relations with local newspa 
pers are rather unique. AS many as 
seven or eight years ago our presi 
dent accepted the recommenda 
tion of adopting an open-door for 
the newspaper boys and of neithe 
trying to put anything over with 
them nor of withholding anything 
from them. The results of this pol 
icy have been gratifying and though 
at times items have not been entire 
ly to our liking the total on the oth- 
er Side shows a handsome profit 
balance. 

BurRT POWELL 
News Editor, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, Ill. 


Why Government Age Limit? 
To the Editor: 


I am taking the liberty of writing 
to say how greatly I appreciate your 
reader Comments page, where we 
can discuss vital matters. 

I would like to have someone ex- 
plain why the government will not 
allow anyone to take a civil service 
examination, for any kind of a job, 
who is over 45 years of age. Yet 
it expects and insists that all other 
employers take on people at that 
age. I have always thought that 
what was bad for the goose was 
bad for the gander. Better clean up 
the silverware at home first. 

Sometimes I think it matters lit- 
tle what we older fellows think and 
say today, but nevertheless, the rise 
or fall of our nation in the years 
to come depends entirely on the peo- 
ple who have the power to control 
conditions today and I believe the 
gerat Giver, who has given these 
people the power and the responsi- 
bility, will hold them strictly ac- 
countable for whatever failure they 
make. 

REGISTERED PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER 
Johnstown, Pa. 








The LANDMACO Threading Machine 
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This job is being handled at low cost in a well known automotive plant on a LAND- 
MACO Threading Machine—a thoroughly modern machine tool with many features 
which insure the accuracy, economy, ease of operation, and high productivity which 
characterize this highly developed class of Production. 


This threading job is important because it involves the production of threads 
which must be exactly right in order to insure the permanent holding of a vital part 
in a truck steering mechanism. 


With the LANDMACO Threading Machine, threads are held to the closest limits, 
with exactly the class of fit called for by the specifications, to insure maximum strength 
and holding power for greatest safety. 


We will be glad to send complete information on the LANDMACO Threading 
Machine. Write us today. 


LANDIS MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


Waynesboro, Penna. 
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